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ANCIENT “ ARMIDE™ 
USHERS IN NEW YORK 
OPERATIC SEASON 


Gluck’s Masterpiece, Century and 
a Half Old, Beautifully Produced 
—An Artistic Triumph for Frem- 
stad in Leading Role—Work 
Itself Fails to Make Deep Im- 
pression, and Offers Little 
Opportunity for Caruso’s Talents 
—New Laurels for Amato and 
Gilly—Audience Kindly, but Not 
Enthusiastic | 


N the presence of an audience of more 

than four thousand five hundred people 
the Metropolitan Opera House began its 
According to 





season on Monday evening. 
established precedents the opera chosen for 
the momentous occasion was of a charac- 
ter to permit the management to afford 
proof of the lavishness and magnificence 
of mise-en-scéne with which its vast re- 
sources enable it to clothe its offerings; 
also to allow for the appearance of some 
of the favorite artists on the roster. 

On the other hand, it marked a significant 
departure in that the opera selected for the 
purpose was one which, though almost a 
century and a half old, was an absolute 
novelty as far as this country is concerned. 
Gluck’s “Armide,” a work of paramount in- 
terest from the standpoint of historical im- 
portance, was the one thus exploitea. 
Mmes, Fremstad, Homer, Gluck, Rappold, 
Sparkes and Maubourg, and Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Gilly, Reiss and Bada were among 
the participating artists. 

From other considerations it is difficult 
to admit unreservedly that “Armide” was 
a wise choice wherewith to inaugurate the 
operatic year. 

Doubtless its selection was prompted 
largely by the memorable reception given 
last year to the same composer’s “Orfeo,” 
and truly the same care has been lavished 
upon it by the scenic and orchestral de- 
partments. But whereas “Orfeo” was a 
matter of four short acts, “Armide” is a 
matter of five long ones of less dramatic 
appeal, with considerably more _ episodic 
matter in the form of those terpsichorean 
divertissements once scathingly ridiculed by 
Rousseau, but pleasing to the fancy of 
eighteenth century audiences. 

This, coupled with the fact that Mr 
Caruso’s appearances are limited to two 
acts out of five, and that the score offers 
him no opportunities to indulge in high 
notes sung with the full power of his 
lungs, left Monday night’s gathering com 
paratively cool in its expressions of enthu 
Siasm 


Applause for Scenic Effects 


[here was due applause for the beautiful 
scenic effects with which the second act is 
brought to a close, and also for the numer 
ous other exquisite stage pictures with their 
wonderfully harmonious schemes of color 
ing. There was an ovation for the super! 
performance of Mme. Fremstad in the title 
role, and there was much pleasure over the 
work of the other artists, the chorus, the 
ballet and the admirable achievements of 
Mr. Toscanini and his orchestra But 
taken all in all, it did not ring with the true 
spontaneity of delight that is supposed to 
be the invariable accompaniment of the 
great first night. 


Modern Treatment of the Work 


Keenly awake to the danger of allowing 
the archaic flavor of the opera to militate 
against its chances of ‘success Mr. Tosca- 
nini and the performers on the stage un- 
dertook to treat the production in as mod- 
ern a fashion as was practicable. It would, 
of course, have been the sheerest folly to 
have reduced the size of the orchestra to 
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FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO 


A Snapshot of the Boston Opera Company Tenor Taken En Route from Panama 
to Boston. Mr. Constantino Has Splendidly Begun His Boston Season and Is to 
Be Heard Later at the Metropolitan Opera House and in Chicago (See page 33). 





what it had been in Gluck’s day. On the 
other hand, it would have been a prudent 
move to have eliminated a number of ex- 
traneous episodes and to have reduced the 
number of ballets. As it was, many left be- 
fore the close, thus missing the startlingly 
realistic conflagration scene and the sight 
of the heroine’s leave-taking in a species 
of airship. It would also have been well 
had Mr. Toscanini remembered that no 
matter how well performed, four hours of 
most pre-Beethovenian music, with its gen 
eral lack of variety, is apt to result disas 
trously 
Fremstad’s Fine Characterization 


First honors should go to Olivia Frem 
stad, to whose share fell the greatest share 
of the burden True, she sang and acted 
lrmide as she might have Kundry, Venus 
and parts of /solde, but there is every rea- 
son to believe that the composer, with his 
keen regard for dramatic truth in opera, 
would have appreciated this. At her hands 
the Saracen enchantress became a living, 
breathing being in strong contrast to the 
other personages of the drama. In variety 
of gesture, facial expression and subtle 
modifications of vocal color she succeeded 
admirably in vitalizing the poet’s and com- 


poser’s conception. Exceedingly fine was 
her utburst of rage on learning of 
Renaud’s victory over her countrymen. In 
the second act the nflicting emotions 


which agitate the princess as she gazes upon 
the sleeping hero, intent upon his death 
and yet restrained by awakening love, were 


also admirablv expressed. She was moving 
and convincing, moreover, in the scenes 


with Hate, and in her wild and despairing 


invocations after the perfidious Renaud has 
abandoned her. Vocallv she was in splendid 
shape, pouring out her voice in glorious 
fashion 


Caruso Strange and Fearsome Figure 


It cannot be said that Caruso has added 
an important rdle to his répertoire through 
his portrayal of Renaud. His girth has in- 
creased perceptibly since he last trod the 
Metropolitan stage, and in his knightly gar- 
ments, decorated with a huge red cross 
across the breast and his head topped with 
a curious chestnut colored wig, he was a 
strange and fearsome spectacle, indeed 
Gluck wrote but litthe music for Renaud, 
and none of that kind which soars fre- 
quently above the staff—there where most 
of Caruso’s devotees would keep him for 
ever if they could. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the tenor could not disclose 
the style such as an ideal interpretation of 
Gluck requires, and expectations in this re- 
spect were in nowise disappointed. Never- 
theless, his tones sounded mellow and beau- 
tiful for the most part, and he was much 
applauded for his one important air in the 
second act Mr. Caruso’s French should 
not be taken as a model by students. Of 


his acting it is needless to speak 


Amato Excellent as ‘‘Hidraot’’ 


[he admirable baritone, Pasquale Amat 
gave a fine exhibition of vocal artistry in 
the small part of Hidraot. He is a singer 
who is always to be depended upon to give 
satisfaction, whatever tyne of role he may 
be assuming Dinh Gilly sang Ubalde 


at 
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NEW FRENCH PIANIST 
MAKES DEBUT HERE 


Adolphe Borchard Wins Favor of 
New York Audience by 
Rare Artistry 


FTER having been awaited with the 
keenest sense of expectancy during 
the last five months or thereabouts Adolphe 
Borchard, the French pianist, played his 
first recital before a New York audience 
on Friday evening of last week in Men- 
delssohn. Hall. As a result of all the ru- 
mors and reports of the artist’s achieve- 
ments abroad it was a foregone conclusion 
that his first audience would be a big one, 
and so indeed it was. 

Mendelssohn Hall has held few larger 
ones this season—or few more enthusiastic, 
for that matter. And if this enthusiasm 
was due only to a sense of hospitality when 
the pianist first steppeu onto the platform, 
its steady crescendo throughout the course 
of the evening denoted unmistakably that 
confidence had not been misplaced. Adolphe 
Borchard’s success with his hearers was 
unquestionable before the recital was half 
played. 

The program through which the intro- 
duction was effected covered a wide range 
of pianistic territory. It began with Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, which wag 
followed by a Suite, op. 90, by Saint-Saéns 
never before heard here, and a “Theme ana 
Variations” by C. Chevillard, dedicated to 
Paderewski. kor his third division Mr 
Borchard boldly defied custom by playing, 
Mozart’s first sonata, while after this came 
three Chopin waltzes—the A flat, op. 34 
the A minor and the E flat—his G minoy 
Nocturne, and Polonaise in A flat. Twe 
seldom-heard “Soirées Musicales,” tran- 
scribed by Liszt from Rossini, concluded 
the list. 

Mr. Borchard evidently does not believe 
in following the custom of so many of his 
colleagues by lightly yielding to requests 
for extras on the slightest provocation, and 
so, notwithstanding the very manifest at- 
tempts to wring encores from him at the 
close of each group, he played only one 
piece outside of his regular offerings, and 
that, a short one, at the tail end of the 
recital. 

Readers of MusitcaAL AMERICA learned a 
few weeks ago of the importance which 
Mr. Borchard attaches to details. His 
playing gives practical evidence of the 
truth of his statements, and they, in turn, 
describe his playing with a degree of con- 
ciseness that it would be difficult to equal 
in other terms. The necessity for an ab- 
solute finish of detail he finds to a super- 
lative degree in the sonatas of Mozart. 
He showed the results of this conviction 
in giving a performance of the one Mozart 
work on the program that, in the delicacy 
of its workmanship, suggested the perfec- 
tion of a Japanese ivory carving, and made 
the little sonata a veritable revelation to 
those who have grown up in the belief that 
the only proper place for it and its com- 
panions is in a first piano album for chil- 
dren. But it should not be thought that 
his scrupulous care in this respect tmits 
itself to Mozart. In all of the other works 
it was used to best purpose. 

Mr. Borchard is a consummate tech- 
nician, and he fairly revels in excruciating 
difficulties. One was made unmistakably 
aware of this in his rendering of the Saint- 
Saéns number, which is not likely to add 
much to its composer’s fame; also in 
the excessively tiresome variations of 
Chevillard that, at the hands of a pianist 
of lésser gifts, would have been a fairly 
unendurable infliction The Rossini-Liszt 
“Soirées” were tossed ff with as much 
ease as though they had been five-finger 
exercises Borchard’s wrists are flexible 
and strong, while his fingers are ot the 
greatest agility. 


Realization of the effectiveness of well- 
managed dynamic contrasts is another of 


Borchard’s strong points, 


ne which stands 


torr J on pag 
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AN OPERATIC DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


David Bispham’s Own Story of Quick Changes in Characterization 
Made in “ Paoletta”—His Conception of the ‘‘Cave Man” 








[Eprror’s Nore—As the result of a request by 
MusicaL America, Mr. Bispham relates in the fol- 
lowing article some facts concerning his manage- 
ment of the transformation from age to youth in 
the character of the magician Gomarez, in Floridia’s 
opera ‘‘Paoletta,” as well as his conception of the 
Cave Man, in the Bohemian Club’s Grove Play of 
1910. * readers of MusicaAt AMERICA already 
know, the magician Gomarez+is consumed by an 
ardent love for the king’s daughter, and in his ef- 
forts to win her hand changes himself by means 
of his necromantic powers into the likeness of a 
voung and handsome knight. ] 


By David Bispham 
W HEN first shown the part of Gomarez 


in “Paoletta” I instinctively knew 
how he should look—dark, sneering, gray, 
with thin longish moustachios at the 
corners of the mouth, almost bare on the 





David Bispham, as “Gomarez,” in Flor- 
idia’s Opera, “Paoletta” 


lip under the nose, with thin beard on the 
chin, showing the flesh through in the 
middle. All this independent of whatever 
costume I might have to wear. And then 
when I learned that Gomarez by magic arts 
turns himself young, I knew just how to 
accomplish the change into Muza, the 
fascinating prince. 


Why or how did I know? That I am 
unable to tell. We have learned so little 
about psychology, and art and psychology 
are so closely connected, that there is a 
mystery in these matters that is of great 
interest and that makes a performance rise 
out of the ordinary in proportion to the 
amount of the psychic there is in it. 

When I came to rehearsals I found I had 
exactly one minute to make the change 
from age to youth, and that I was to be 
alone on the open stage. But, fortunately, 
it became dark in the storm, and I could 
stand by a lilac bush; so behind this I 
placed my servant with a dark wig, mous- 
tache and beard, all ready and gummed w 
stick on, and while apparently supplicating 
the powers to aid me, and with one arm or 
the other raised high, the free hand was 
busy adjusting the hirsute appendages, and 
when the storm passed and the moon came 
out, there | was so utterly changed in 
appearance as the Prince Muza that my 
own mother would not have known me! 
My companions on the stage did not, and 
the photographer in broad daylight was 
puzzled. 

Of course, for the next acts I changed 
my costume and elaborated the make-up 
with care; but when at last my villainy is 
discovered, through the light of the Sacred 
Mirror, I begin to shrivel up to age again; 
and in just twenty seconds am found, when 
the flags that hide me from the light are 
removed, writhing on the floor, as in the 
third picture, in a death agony. 

This experience of mine might be called 
an operatic “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but 
whatever it is, or why, to me it seems as 
though some power outside of my ordinary 
self were at work within me making me 
different from me, and the characters quite 
unlike either me or each other. 

The make-up of the Cave Man was very 
simple; but as that truly great work was 
performed in the open, at night, in the 
primeval forest, the effects of paint on the 
living canvas of my face and body had to 
be, of course, very broad, but primitive 
man had to be portrayed and I can only 
hope I succeeded in making him what he 
might have been—not a man monkey, nor 
a primal being like Alberich, but a man 
with his latent powers plainly to be seen 
through his rough demeanor and uncouth 
exterior. 





BOSTON RIOTOUS IN 
APPLAUSE AT OPERA 


Constantino, Amato and Slezak 
Score Heavily During First 
Week of Performances 
The first week of the 


second season of the Boston Opera Com- 
features 


Boston, Nov. 13. 


pany brought some _ sensational 
and very uneven results. The smallest audi- 
ence assembled to witness a superb per- 
formance of “Tosca,” with Carmen Melis, 
on Saturday afternoon, the 12th. 

In the evening the house was sold out 
for the performance of “Lucia” at popular 
prices, with Constantino and Lipkowska. 
The audience of the first night, which came 
rather to see and be seen than to listen at- 
tentively to serious music, was quite cool. 

On Friday night, the 11th, Messrs, Slezak 
and Amato scored an immediate and over- 
whelming success in Verdi's “Otello.” 

Enthusiasm for Slezak and Amato 

[his, indeed, said enthusiastic Bostonians, 

was $5 opera! After the great duet of the 


second act it seemed that the applause 


would never come to an end [he two 

artists who had so wonderfully interpreted 
1 

the whole scene between Ofello and /ago 


concluded that part of their performance 
with such a sweeping, all-compelling d 
livery of the above-mentioned passage that 


_ 


the audience fairly exploded as the curtain 


fell There were shouts of “Bravo!” from 
all over the house. Some even rose to their 
feet, waving program and other parapher- 


~ 


nalia [he artists kept returning to the 
stage and bowing gratified acknowledg 
ment 

Mr. Sléz ide his début on this 


describe in this paper 
that giant, who seem¢ 
d greater race 
towered and 
ver everything 


sion No need t 
the effect made ; 
indeed, a being of another ; 

than those about him, who 
gloomed so magnificently 


and everybody. And what more can be 
said of Mr. Amato as Jago? He is a con- 
summate artist. In fact, we consider him 
the greatest baritone now known to the 
American operatic stage. His voice and 
his delivery are beyond criticism, and as an 
actor the subtlety of his impersonation was 
indescribable. Nor could you take your 
eyes from the man so long as he was on 
the stage. 
Mme. Alda’s Fine ‘“‘Desdemona’”’ 


Frances Alda also distinguished herself 
particularly by her singing of the “Willow 
Song” and the “Ave Maria” in the last act. 
Her vocalizing then was worthy of high 
praise, both for quality of tone and the 
refinement and skill of the phrasing. Not 
only were these things so, but one felt that 
this Desdemona was foredoomed, in the 
grip of fate, as she cried out to Emilia. Or 
was this impression only the result of the 
simple but unearthly harmonies with which 
Verdi appals one as the curtain rises on 
the scene of the bedchamber, and later, as 
the Moor enters, to kill? Mme. Alda, with 
the other artists, was frequently recalled. 

The minor parts were competently taken, 
such as Cassio, by Leo Devaux, who ap 
peared for the first time here. José Mar- 
dones was a fine Lodovico, who will soon, 
it is to be hoped, be heard in parts of more 
importance. Messrs. Pulcini and Stroesco 
were successful as Montano and Roderigo 

The Operas of the week were 30ito’s 
“Mefistofele,”’ for the opening, which was 
fully described in the last issue of Musica! 
AMERICA; “Rigoletto,” on Wednesday 
evening, the oth, with Constantino, Bak- 
lanoff and Lipkowska; “Otello” on Friday; 


“Tosca” for the Saturday matinée, with 
Carmen Melis, Herman Jadlowker and 
George Baklanofft as principal artists, and 


1 


qcuctor, as musi 


Saturday evening 


Roberto Moranzoni, the new Italian con- 
¢ al director: “Lucia” on 


Cordial Welcome for Baklanoff 


“Rigoletto” was a repetition of a pleas- 
ure made familiar last season. Mr. Bak- 


lanoft’s Jester has gained since last year, 


though we still consider his conception dis- 
; 


parate with the character, overdrawn as is 
the man of Hugo and Verdi. Enough at 
present to say that Mr. Baklanoff acted out 


David Bispham as the “Cave Man,” in the 
the Bohemian Club of San 











Music Drama of That Name Produced by 
Francisco Last August 





his conception for all it was worth, and, 
aided by his fine voice, was very cordially 
received. Miss Lipkowska sang with free, 
full tone and with considerable dramatic 
significance, pale as is the part of Gilda. 
Mr. Mardones was a fine Sparafucile, and 
his voice seems to have developed past its 
excellent estate last season. 
Constantino’s Welcome Return 


Mr. Constantino, freshly arrived, after a 
few minutes’ rehearsal with Mr. Goodrich 
at the piano, displayed his art as the Duke. 
He was fortunate immediately, with his 
“Questa o Quella.” 

On this occasion Mr. Constantino made 
history, for it is probable that “La Donna ¢ 
Mobile” was sung tor the first time in a 
large theater without being encored. This, 
needless to say, was not Mr. Constantino’s 
fault, but the result of Mr. Russell’s new 
ruling, which forbids encoring in the midst 
of performances. But the singers were 
obliged to halt a moment after the quartet 
till the orchestra could be heard through 
the applause. Mr. Wallace Goodrich con 
ducted “Rigoletto” for the first time. 

Miss Melis was very successful as Tosca. 
It was good, for one, to hear a Tosca with 
a great sensuous voice fully adequate to all 
the demands of the réle. Then, Miss Melis 
is a sumptuous figure on the stage, and she 
is a very gifted actress. She and Mr. 
Jadlowker supplemented each other ad- 
mirably. The first scene had all the 
coquetry and impulsiveness which should 
be one of its chief characteristics, but 
which rarely is 

Mr. Baklanoff gave another instance of 
his continual and rapid growth as an artist 
with his Scarpia, a Scarpia much more 


1 


hel A os . , 4 
SUDTIE ind reserved nan tne S¢ Iirptia ¢ 

ast s€ason, when the role was new to the 
singer, and a Scarpia whose outbursts in 


Act Il were the more terrible on account of 
the constraint he so constantly imposed 
upon himself. And again Mr. Baklanoff’s 
voice stood him in excellent stead in such 
a part 

Roberto Moranzoni, as conductor, made 


his American début, and his triumph was 
immediate. Seldom, if ever before, has 
Puccini’s masterly score been read with so 
much color and imagination and dramatic 
incisiveness, 

Constantino in a Favorite Réle 


In the evening Miss Lipkowska and Mr 
Constantino fairly outdid themselves. The 
announcement of their names had packed 
the house to its capacitv, and an audience 
comprising citizens of all classes and pro 
fessions listened with obvious enjoyment 
and applauded at every opportunity. Mr 
Constantino was in splendid voice, and he 
made even those who are accustomed to 
his remarkable art in this rédle feel that 
they had seen a fresh verformance on his 
part. For music of this school, Mr. Con 
stantino has hardly his equal to-day—not 
only as a singer, but as an actor, as a dig 
nified, yea, good-looking Edgardo who car 
ries himself like a noble, wears his clothes 
with an air, and so on. He made his en 
trance for the sextet surprisingly impres 
sive, and who shall say that Donizetti does 
not rank with the great masters when they 
have heard Mr. Constantino sing the great 
air of the last act? 

Similarly Miss Lipkowska sang brilliant- 
ly and was histrionically fortunate in a part 


} 


which she makes not only plausible and 
effective, but utterly charming. A_ ver) 
gifted actress, she was admirable in het 
deportment throughout the performance 
She dressed the part beautifully, and we do 
not desire to s« more characteristic and 
pleasing / It was, indeed, a remark- 


performance on the part of every one 
OLtIn DOWNES 


Puccini on His Way Here 
s, Nov. 1 Gi mo Puccini. 
ser I ry Girl t the Golden West,” 
, / 1; lL); eis +} ‘ tic 
>. Ms ‘ e ope ratic publisher 
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Leon Rains. the An erican basso of th 
Dresden Court Oper is a guest singer i 


Wagner’s “Ring” at Dessau this month. 
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A Personal Impression 











HAT kind of a man is this Signor 
Gatti Casazza, who came to us three 
seasons ago to assume the directorship of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, with An- 
dreas Dippel, and who to-day stands alone 
as the head of the greatest operatic insti- 
tution in the world with unlimited resources, 
that 
with artists, orchestra, painters, engineers, 
mechanics of the first rank to aid him, with 
the whole of society at his back and prac- 


with a company cannot be excelled, 


tically without any competition whatever? 

What kind of a man ts it who will lead 
the operatic forces this year to failure or 
success? What influence will he exercise? 
What, in a word, is his personality? 

ek eee 

Of medium height, somewhat thick set, 
undoubtedly fine looking, with the polished 
manners of the old -world, very reserved; 
yet if you get him interested, flashing out 
irom under those peculiar eyes of his a 
gleam which reveals a well-balanced mind 
and a vast amount of reserve force, all 
held in check by that caution which comes 
from trying, almost nerve-racking experi 
ence. 

Perhaps you will remember, during the 
time when he and Dippel were co-man 
agers, that when Mr. Dippel had much to 


say in the papers Mr. Gatti-Casazza re 
ma.ned absoimely silent. That perhaps 
came from two causes. First, his natural 


disposition not to engage in controversy. 
Next, his training in Italy, and the custom 
of his country, where it is considered 
wholly beneath the dignity of a manager to 
exploit his personality, to even explain his 
plans, and where, furthermore, the energetic 
press agent is unknown, and indeed would 
prejudice the cause of one whom he de- 
sired to “boom,” for the reason that he 
would probably raise public expectation to 
a point where no amount of talent would 
satisfy it. 
>. 2 

lf you -have the opportunity to be in 
Gatti Casazza’s company you will find that 
he is very regular in his habits and leads 
an exceedingly simple life. When he 1s 
hard at work during the season it means 
no breakfast beyond perhaps a cup of cof 
fee. He is always at his desk at ten o’clock 
His lunch, which he takes at one o'clock, 
consists often of not more than a sandwich. 
or, if he should permit himself to visit a 
café with a friend to discuss some business 
matter he would be content with a couple 
of eggs, a little bit of steak, a bottle of 
beer, some fruit and a demi-tasse. He 
never smokes cigars. A few cigarettes suf- 
fice him. His dinner in the evening its 
equally simple and sometimes a light sup- 
per later on, after the opera, is all that he 
will take. 

He is present at every performance, but 
never in the front of the house; always on 
the stage. The habitués who have much to 
say about him would not recognize the 
quiet, unassuming gentleman who 
among them to be the head of so important 
and far-reaching an institution as_ the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York. 

What is his hobby—for every one has a 
hobby? Gatti-Casazza’s hobby 1s “history.” 
He never travels without a number of 
books on the history of various countries, 
and he is on that subject a savant. He got 
to this by sincere study of the requirements 
necessary to produce opera, which should 
not only be vocally and dramatically of the 
first rank, but “correct” artistically, scenic 
ally, in the costumes and appointments 
That, in a large sense, is his particular fad, 
to be known as a man whose productions 
can stand criticism, on the ground that the; 
are not only of the highest artistic stand 
ard, but histor‘cally accurate 

Gatti-Casazza is not a man who amuses 
himself with cards, and, beyond a glass of 
beer or wine at his drinking, even 
with friends, is something unknown to him 
It would unfit him for his work, and he 
realizes that with the great strain upon 
him he must keep himself in condition all 
the time. 

While his knowledge of detail, tl 


passes 


meats, 


1rough 


his historical studies, is nothing short of 
marvelous to those who know him well, he 
has one characteristic which is peculiar] 
true of all really great men That is t 
Say, that while he values detail, he is al le 
to separate it from matters of greater im 


portance. That is where he had a great ad 


vantage during his controversy with Mr 
: 1 
Dippel. who was always swamped itn detat 
while Gatti-Casazza reigned supreme and 
alm, awaiting his time and opportunity 


ther sense Gatti-Casazza is un 


In an 




















Giulio Gatti-Casazza Planning the Répertoire for the Opera. 


usual. He never permits his personal feel- 
ings to swamp his judgment or influence 
his action. He may not like an artist per- 
sonally, but that would not in any way in- 
terfere with his giving that artist a proper 
position and opportunity. Serene in his 


disposition, he has never been known to 
quarrel with anybody. Artists who have 
come into his sanctum with blood in their 


eye have come out smiling, simply because 
he refused to meet them on their ground, 
and forced them to meet him on his 
namely, a calm, quiet discussion of the 
question at issue. 

A season ago there,was a young tenor 
at the opera house whom Gatti-Casazza had 
engaged, whom he had known from boy 
hood in Italy, and to whom he was greatly 
attached. The young man lost his head and 
refused to sing in a certain performance 
Gatti-Casazza got him in a corner in his 
room and gave him a sound tongue lashing. 
The young man sang, but he was not re- 
engaged. 

On another 
rank came to 


occasion, an artist of high 
him and told him that she 
would not sing a certain part, and berated 
him, having lost her temper completely. 
He remained perfectly quiet, requested her 
to simply look at her contract and told her 
that if she did not want to sing and wished 
to break her contract, she could take the 
next steamer home for Europe 

She sang that night. 

On another occasion, when he was asked 
why he had acted in a manner in which his 


own interests had been in a measure put 
aside, he exclaimed, and it was character 
istic of his attitude, “I do what I think is 
right and to please the public.” 


There is his position summed up. He 


is actuated by principle, is a serious man 
and is anxious to please the public. At 
the same time, he is not anxious for pub 
licity. In fact, he rather dislikes it, and is 
perhaps more reserved than he otherwise 
would be becaus vhile he speaks French, 
as well as Italian, his knowledge of English 
is limited and as he would tell you, “I have 


acquire languages.” 


Having put in the day at his desk and 
the evening at th pera, after he has re 
tired, he reads for several hours, and 
ways the one subject—histor 

* . : 

It y be interesting to speak of his 
judgment with regard t tne 1 t ot 
new works. The seas hen he produced 
Le li,” one of Puccini’s earliest works 
fault was found wit hi the ground 
that tl era was t 5 ient 

y= rtancé merit the distinct ‘ 
receive He swered the criticie 

tT +7 is t tt g t l¢ ‘ t ee | + + 
the production of this opera gained for this 

ntrv the. ret r di aft Pu : 
\y f the Golden West which will 1 
j htedl “ , trinamonh nd ertain! 


that it will first see the light in the United 
States instead of being produced on the 
stage of some foreign opera house. 

This season the artists, the whole staff, 
are a united family, very different from the 
situation which prevailed during the strenu- 
ous times when Gatti-Casazza and Dippel 
were more or less at outs. 

x * * 

With regard to the charge that has been 
made that Gatti-Casazza is naturally by 
disposition as well as by nationality more 
in sympathy with Italian opera than he 1s 
with the works of the German and French 
schools, it is but fair to repeat that he was 
the first to give a Wagner opera in Italy 
and that he has arranged this season to 
give a season of French opera in New York 
with the Chicago company, and it is also 
not too much to say that at the present 
time Gatti-Casazza stands better with the 
more intelligent German element in New 
York than even his predecessor, Conried, 
did. 

His friendship for Toscanini is known 
and it is heartily reciprocated. At the same 
time, if a German opera required more re- 


hearsing, he would not hesitate to take a 


rehearsal away from Toscanini and give it 
to Hertz, the German conductor. 

Ask him his opinion of conductors and 
I think he would say that there are few 
Italian and French conductors of emi- 
nence Of course, there is always Tos 
canini! At the same time he will tell you 
that the Germans have many good con- 


ductors and some that are great 
« &£ * 

One of the points on which Gatti-Casaz 
a radically differed with Dippel was with 
regard to the latter’s plan for the expan- 
sion of the operatic enterprise in the way 
f sending out companies to give opera in 
Gatti-Casazza held that, in the 
he did not such enter 


ort se 
other 


first place, 


cities 
believe 


prises would be financially successful In 
the second place, he contended that they 
would impair the efficiency of the New 


' : ahlwy 
York casts and that would unquestionably 
excite unfavorable criticism by the papers 
as well as dissatisfaction on the part of the 


* * * 
e regard Gatti-Casazza is unique 
le was er vn to express an opin 
I 1 al Whatever he may 
think. he never says a word. Even dur- 
g the most strenuous period with Dip- 
pel, nobody could quote an opinion of his 
ith re ed 4 Mr. Dippel 
I e said I th | if the 
ing fe] (,afT ( ©4772 \ ld c 
\ ting there were n €1 *, t] 
desk f er 1 ne 
There are f course, occasions when 
k ll other men who are inclined to be 


reserved, he will let himself out. That 
when he feels that he is among congenial 
souls whom he can trust, and then, if some- 


thing that interests him comes up, he will 
talk and talk well for an hour. In Italian 
he can speak so well that some of his 
friends claim for him almost the position 
of an orator. 

2 2 

Our American press is still to him some 
what of an enigma. The Italian papers— 
that is, the better class of them, especially 
in the north of Italy—appear to him more 
serious and more independent than ours, 
which to him seem inclined to gossip and 
personalities, so it is a little hard for him 
to accommodate himself to an order of 
things so entirely different from what he 
has been accustomed to. 

k *k * 

It has been said that he never laughs, and 
yet on one occasion, when a young singer 
came to see him, and, in a very naive way 
made a proposition which was impossible, 
he was so taken aback that he burst into 
a hearty laugh and so displayed a side of 
his character which those around him had 
not even suspected. 

If anything, he is kindly disposed to 
American artists, and it is well known 
that he considers Louise Homer one of the 
greatest contraltos in the world 

As an Italian, one would naturally pre- 
sume that with regard to the ballet, for in 
stance, he would think we were much be- 
hind in this country, yet he is known to 
have expressed himself as most agreeably 
surprised by the American Ballet School, 
which has already ontributed more than 
one-third of the members of the ballet. 
Gatti-Casazza has given it as his opinion 
that not only with the ballet, but with the 
chorus, he finds that Americans work 
harder and more seriously than they do in 


Italy, and, though this perhaps may be 
giving away a COI! fide nce, he finds that t} ey 
are prettier 
* * * 
Perhaps one of the most interesting 


points with which to illustrate Gatti-Casaz 
za is in his attitude to Mm«e I; 
prima donna, whom he married some 


Naturally the position of a ma 


time 
ager, 


ago 
whose wife is a leading prima donna in a 
company, will be a trying one, but with 
consummate tact, Gatti-Casazza has always 
drawn a bri ad line etweel M ne Alda, 
the fine artist, and M me (,atti-Lasazza 
the wife of the manager . 
Mme. Alda, the tist, 1s t 1s ) 
an honored member of a gr mpany 
entitled to all nsiderat t more 
than any one of her sist 1 br 
irtists On th the ] 7 M (, 
{ as } Ww: T t t ¢ 
i traveling S 
Ah! then all the tior 
the re fined It lian are { eet 
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with nobility of tone, distinction of style 
and clear-cut diction, but Angelo Bada did 
not exhaust the possibilities of the Danish 
Knight. De Segurola excelled as Aronte. 
Louise Homer had the small part of 
Hate, and sang vigorously, as usual, and 
with a pronounced tremolo. Her Frencn 
was quite incomprehensible. Alma Gluck 
assumed the small rdles of Lucinde and 
Un Plaisir, but in so charming a fashion 
that one regretted they were not much 
longer. Marie Rappold was the Naiad, and 





after his return to Vienna, and that his 
first work of importance after his English 
misfortunes, “Orfeo ed Eurydice,” com- 
posed in its original version in 1762, re- 
vealed his determination to effect a radical 
departure from those “concerts in costume” 
which he had manufactured so profusely 
while fortune had favored him. 

The famous declaration of artistic prin- 
ciples in “Alceste,” which many take as the 
starting point of the Gluck reforms, came 
five years after “Orfeo” and just ten years 
before the appearance of “Armide.” The 
great fundamental ideal was, of course, 
identical with the Wagnerian one, namely, 
that in a lyrical drama the music should 
perform the task of “seconding poetry and 
enforcing the expression of the sentiment 
and the interest of the situations, without 
interrupting the action or weakening it by 
superfluous ornament that the re- 
lation of music to poetry was much the 
same as that of harmonious coloring and 
well-disposed light and shade to an ac- 


spread attention, but the literary lights of 
the day were not inclined to look with any 
excess of favor upon the poet’s share in 
the matter. It was no less a personage 
than Boileau, if memory serves us right, 
who once requested the opera manager to 
find him a place “where he could hear 
Lulli’s music, which he loved, but not 
Quinault’s verses, which he detested.” And 
Lulli’s opera remained the most famous on 
the subject until the appearance of the one 
now under consideration. 


The Story of the Opera 


The plot of Quinault’s drama is, on the 
whole, lacking in dramatic appeal, and 
scarcely of the type to stir a modern audi- 
ence very deeply. Briefly, it is the tale of a 
woman who hates, loves and is finally aban- 
doned by: her lover. Armide, niece of the 
King of Damascus, is known far and wide 
for the potency of her magic powers. By the 
aid of these she would rid her country of 
the Crusaders, who have invaded the iand 


’ 


Stage Setting for Act V of “Armide” at the Metropolitan Opera House 


sang her lovely little solo below pitch. 
Lenora Sparkes and Jeanne Maubourg, as 
Armide’s handmaids, were satisfying. 

The dances were managed with the same 
skill as they were in “Orfeo” last year. 
Those in the second act, indeed, reminded 
one strongly of similar episodes in the 
Elysian Fields scene of the latter opera, a 
resemblance which was further emphasized 
by the delicately beautiful coloring of the 
settings. 

Toscanini at His Best 

Space permitting, it would be possible to 
wrife at great length about the fine singing 
of the chorus and the playing of Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s orchestra. That conductor, who is 
passionately devoted to Gluck, threw him- 
self heart and soul into his task, with re- 
sults like those to which he has long since 
accustomed us. Needless to relate, he dis- 
dained the use of a score. 


As to Gluck and “Armide”’ 


When Gluck set about to compose the 
music of “Armide,” those famous theories 
to which he gave definite expression in 
the immortal preface of his “Alceste” had 
long since passed the experimental stage 
Students of music will recollect that it was 
ifter his dreary experiences in courting the 
favor of London that he came to the 
weighty conclusion that the type of opera 
which had emerged from Italy in the days 
of Alessandro Scarlatti and had beguiled 
the senses of other countries ever since 
was an unworthy perversion of what should 
have been a noble and uplifting art form. 
They may also remember that he became 
more and more persuaded of the fact 
through a prolonged study of esthetics 


curate drawing, which animates the figures 
without altering their outlines.” 

After “Alceste,” had appeared “Iphigénie 
en Aulide,” a revision of “Orfeo,” and a 
number of .minor works, so that when 
“Armide” was reached in 1777 Gluck found 
himself able to wield his self-made weapons 
with the utmost assurance and accuracy. 
But despite his habitual boldness he was 
quite content to submit calmly to certain 
conventions which no composer was in the 
habit of violating. To fashion his own 
texts, for instance, as did his successor 
Wagener, seems not to have entered his 
mind, though there is evidence that he re- 
alized profoundly the advantages of a good 
libretto. Then, too, he had no scruples in 
deferring to the custom prevalent in the 
eighteenth century of setting a drama which 
had already undergone the ministrations of 
a score or more other composers. And as 
the conventions of the day in general and 
the tastes of Marie Antoinette in particu- 
lar absolutely required such an adjunct as 
the ballet, he met the difficulty more than 
half way by choosing poems which would 
afford legitimate excuses for occasional 
choreographic exhibits by allowing them to 
grow quite naturally out of the dramatic 
situation. At this date the frequency with 
which they occur makes them seem a seri- 
ous clog to the flow of incident 

The Librettist of ‘‘Armide’’ 

The libretto of “Armide” was the handi- 
work of Pierre Quinault, who flourished 
side by side with Corneille, Racine and 
Moliere. The subject of his “Armide” he 
derived from an incident in Tasso’s “Jeru- 
salem Delivered.” : Lulli set the tragedy to 
music in 1686 and therewith attracted wide- 





bent upon rescuing Jerusalem from the 
Saracens. One of them in_ particular, 
Renaud by name, has been performing 
deeds of the greatest valor, and against him 
her countrymen are utterly powerless. The 
thought of her own impotence drives her 
into a veritable frenzy of rage, which the 
soothing and flattering words of her at 
tendants cannot subdue. Hidraot, her uncle, 
endeavors to turn her thoughts toward 
marriage, when a soldier rushes in mortal 
ly wounded. With his last breath he ex 
claims that Renaud has attacked him and 
recaptured the prisoners whom he was lead- 
ing to Damascus. He dies, while Armide 
and the populace swear to avenge the in 
dignity. Meanwhile Renaud, who has lib 
erated his comrades, is returning to the 
camp of the Crusaders. Finding himselt 
in a charming grove, close to a lake, he 
allows himself to fall asleep upon a flowery 
bank. But Armide has sought him out and 
she presently enters armed with a dagger 
She rushes upon Renaud prepared to strike, 
but hesitates. Three times she endeavors 
to accomplish her fell purpose, but finally, 
overcome by love for the sleeping knight, 
she owns her helplessness and sinks on her 
knees beside him, while a multitude of 
cupids hover above her. Renaud, awaking, 
reciprocates her love 

Armide eventually resolves to free her 





self from this charming bondage and by 
her incantations. summons up Hate from 
Hell and bids her exorcise love from her 
heart. Hate, accompanied by her train of 
infernal spirits, proceeds to do so, but be- 
fore she has gone very far Armide, like 
Orlando, decides that she does not want to 
be cured of her affliction. Hate departs in 
anger and the princess returns to her en- 
amoured knight, whom she has transported 
to her magic gardens. But now he is 
sought out by two of his former com- 
panions, who eventually discover him sur- 
rounded by Armide’s nymphs. For a long 
time they appeal to him in vain, but finally 
his sense of duty is touched and, like 
Tannhduser, he resolves to leave the en- 
chantress forever in spite of tears and pro- 
testations. Left alone, Armide curses her 
perfidious lover and calls down destruction 
upon her stately palace. Instantly the gar- 
den and castle are consumed by raging 
flames and she departs in an aerial car. 


The Fourth Act Superfiuous 


This tristful tale is drawn out through 
five acts, of which the fourth is really 
superfluous. The paucity of dramatic ma- 
terial compels the composer time and again 
to take refuge in the ballet as a means of 
filling up the bald spots. Needless to re- 
late, all these scenes of lavishness and 
splendor in the castle and the enchanted 
gardens present such desired opportunities. 
The graceful evolutions of nymphs and 
shepherds who cover the sleeping Renaud 
with garlands, the dance of the infernal 
retinue of Hate, the attempts to decoy the 
two Crusaders in search of the infatuated 
knight, and other episodes of this descrip- 
tion, afford sufficiently logical raisons d’étre 
for the ballets to comply with the letter of 
the composer’s theories. 

The personages of the drama are, of 
course, of the superlatively artificial and 
hopelessly conventionalized variety, and the 
forms of poetic expression are eupheuistic, 
stflted and antique. A few incidents call 
to mind certain Wagnerian episodes. Thus 
Armide’s rage, her desire to accomplish the 
downfall of her enemy and her subsequent 
passion for him suggest the first act of 
“Tristan.” The love scene between her and 
Renaud, coupled with the latter’s sudden 
determination to forsake a life of empty 
pleasures, is like Tannhduser and Venus, 
and finally, the destruction of Armide’s 
garden is very much like that of Klingsor’s 
castle in “Parsifal.” 


When “Armide’’ Was First Produced 


When “Armide” was first produced in 
Paris in 1777 its music aroused such a 
storm of controversy that, in Marie An- 
toinette’s phrase, “people found themselves 
beginning to forget all about America.” 
It marked the outbreak of the Gluck-Piccini 
war, in which the followers of the reac 
tionary Italian musical policies of Piccint 
contended for two years with the support 
ers of the Gluck ideal of music drama, 
among whom Marie Antoinette was proud 
to number herself. The charge brought by 
the adversaries of the new school was the 
time-honored one—“little melody, little 
nature, little elegance and refinement.” 

The fact that Gluck was the first to in- 
troduce cymbals and the bass drum into 
the orchestra led to the assertion that the 
noise of the orchestra was necessary in 
order to conceal the clumsiness of his 
modulations. Then he was charged with 
having stolen certain of his duets, with 
writing choruses that were less dramatic 
than those of Rameau, with inventing 
harsh and rude harmonies, want of melodic 
completeness and finish and all the usual 
order of objections that a musical reformer 
is bound to encounter. Some persons were 
sufficiently outspoken in their beliefs to 
deny that the composer possessed any crea 
tive abilities whatsoever. 


More Dramatic Musically Than “Orfeo”’ 


Yet, listening to some parts of “Armide” 
to-day, one can appreciate to a certain ex 
tent the fact that so many of the gentle 
minded were shocked. The music is, on 
the whole, far more dramatic and possessed 
of a greater rhythmic variety than that 
“Orfeo.” At the same time it does n 
equal the latter melodically. It does contai: 
a large number of exquisitely beautiful 
Suave and elegant melodies, to be sur: 
even though there is no one air comparabi: 
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to “Orfeo’s “Che faro senza Eurydice.” 
Conventional eighteenth century cadences 
are found in abundance, and as in all the 
music of the period the hearer not infre- 
quently experiences a sense of monotony 
in the melodic line and instrumental color. 
The overture to “Armide’”—which, by the 
way, opens with a startling similarity to 
that of “Die Meistersinger’—is an inter- 
esting bit, albeit far less noteworthy than 
the superb introduction to “Iphigénie en 
Aulide.” In the first scene Gluck seems to 
be endeavoring to accomplish something in 
the way of musical characterization, for, 
while the enraged Armide gives vent to her 
wrath in declamatory phrases supported by 
an agitated orchestral accompaniment in 
which the much-abused string tremolo plays 
an important part, her two handmaids, 
Phenice and Sidonie, speak consolingly of 
her power and her irresistible charms in 
light, dainty, staccato fisures. The act closes 
with a highly dramatic and effective en- 
semble, “Poursuivons jusqu’au trépas.” 
The opening scene of the second act be- 
tween Renaud and Artemidore contains 
some interesting bars, but the real beauties 
of the act do not begin until the third 
scene, when occurs Renaud’s “Plus 
J’observe ces lieux,” with its idyllic ritor- 
nelles for flutes to accompaniment of muted 
strings. The following ballet of shepherds 
and nymphs is equally charming and one of 
the most exquisite episodes in the whole 
opera comes with the little aria sung by a 
naiad, who is swimming about in the lake 
quite like a Rhinemaiden. Gluck’s 
in suiting the musical action to the word 
is strikingly shown in Armide’s impassioned 
recitative over the sleeping Renaud, in 
which the orchestra eloquently portrays her 
murderous. intentions and the gradual 
transformation of her hatred into love. 
The scene with Hate and the demons in 
the third act naturally takes on someting 
of an “Orfeo” infernal scene. There is a 


solo, 


success 


weird dance for the Furies to wild rush- 
ing sounds in the strings. The choruses 
of evil spirits following this are truly 


thrilling in their dramatic power even in this 
sophisticated age. Particularly splendid is 
the enisode near the close of the act, where 
the mass of orchestral and vocal sound is 
suddenly broken in upon by the accents 
of the hitherto silent trumpets, resulting in 
a climax comparable as a stroke of genius 
to the famous trombone entry in the last 
scene of “Don Giovanni.” 

The fourth act opens with a scene sug- 
gestive of the Wolf’s Glen in “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” and truly Gluck’s music at this 
point carries with it something of a fore- 
taste of Weber. The greater part of this act 
is taken up with some graceful dances 
and a dainty little duet for the nymph, 
Lucinde, and her lover, the Danish Knight. 
The final act opens with a tenderly beauti- 
ful duo for Armide and Renaud, but this 
act also contains much that is very dull, 
despite its spirited Chaconne and Sicilienne 
and the impressive final recitative of 
Armide. At the close, when the heroine 
disappears in her fivine car, the situation is 
emphasized by the orchestra in 4 loud 
crash, which is all the more startling in 
that the cymbals are here used for the 
first time. H. F. P. 





Comments of the New York papers: 


It was an elaborate production that had evidently 
been prepared with great care and even devotion, 
under the direction of Mr. Toscanini Some of 
the most distinguished singers of the company were 


concerned in the production. . . . In certain 
passages of a more energetic cast the composer has 
been remarkably successful. . . He (Caruso) 


presents the character with very little understand 
ing of it. His voice is necessarily a mighty asset; 





Principals in “Armide” as Presented on the Opening Night of the Season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Right: 





From Left to 


Pasquale Amato, as “Hidraot”; Olivia Fremstad, as “Armide”; Enrico Caruso, as “Renaud” 





but it cannot be said that he shows a full unde: 
standing of the style in which Gluck’s music should 
be sung.—Richard Aldrich in the Times. 


The impression left upon the mind after the per- 
formance is that of a series of ravishingly delicate 
and fanciful pictures, through which strode the 
tremendous figure of an ancient Greek heroine, 
the vainly battling victim of inexorable Fate. If 
the public fails to receive the opera with enthusi 
asm it will at least recognize this one stupendous 
conception of genius and will without doubt bestow 
its benedictions upon Olive Fremstad, who _ so 
splendidly rose to its realization.—W. J. Hender- 
son in the Sun. 


It is perhaps well from a scholastic standpoint 
and for the cognoscenti to revive the classic, espe 
cially when the revival is so generally praiseworthy 
as that of last night; but I can but feel that 
Gluck’s “‘Armide” to-day is caviare for the general 
in spite of an elaborate production that last night 
was perfectly ordered.—Reginald de Koven in the 
World. 


There was applause, but it was not of the ultra 
enthusiastic kind. The leading artists were called 
before the curtain, and there were very elaborate 
flaral tributes But, altogether, the audience voted 
*“‘Armide”’ rather a bore.—The Herald. 


The overlong and rather dreary last act, in par 
ticular, must be mercilessly pruned if “‘Armide”’ is 
to remain in the repertory. It would not be a 
bad idea to leave out the interminable ballet in this 
act entirely.—H. T. Finck in the Evening Post. 
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BONCI 


ALESSANDRO 


the greatest living illustrator 
of ‘‘ bel canto”’ will make an 
extensive concert tour through 
the United States and Canada, 
season of 1910-11. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 


New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘‘Mr. Bonci sang 


last night the rédle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score 


of years.” i 
Knabe Piano used. 








THE OPERA AND THE SPECULATORS 


Charges of Graft—No Evidence of Collusion Between the Box 
Office and the Speculators 


Despite an incipient storm of snow and 
sleet, the opening night of the Metropolitan 
opera season drew a larger crowd than ever 
before in the memory of the oldest opera- 


goers in this city. The town seemed opera 


mad. A great deal of feeling was expressed 


because, in spite of its being impossible 
to get tickets at the box office for some 
time, a large, hungry horde of desperate 
speculators with bunches of tickets lined 
the sidewalks, buttonholed the people, and 
succeeded in extracting almost impossible 
prices. As much as $100 was in some in 
stances paid for a single seat in the par 
quet; $50 and $25 were common prices, and 
even seats in the balcony brought $10 and 
$15. 

the New York Sun reported that, by 
actual count, there were fifty-six speculators 
at work. During the performance the man- 
agement was severely scored as being re 
sponsible for the situation. 

MusicaL AMERICA has 
letters, the general tenor of 
the speculator nuisance had 


received several 
which is that 
never reached 


such a height of shamelessness as it did 
last Monday night \s one correspondent 
puts it: “If Mr. Gatti-Casazza desires to 


make a success of his season he must begin 
by cleaning out that Augean stable of in 
solence, incompetence and graft—the 
Metropolitan box 
In the first place, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 1s 
not responsible for the box office. He 1s 
responsible for the productions on th 
He is the director of the opera s¢ 
son, so far as “the back of the house 1s 


otnce 


Stage 


oncerned, where he is omnipotent, but he 
has nothing whatever to do with the bus! 
ness management or what is known as “the 
front of the house.” That is in charge of 
Mr. John Brown, the controller of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company—a ung 
Scotchman, who is understood represent 
Otto H. Kahn and his tnterests In t, 
we believe that Mr Brown was t ike if 

Mr. Kahn’s office and put in charg l¢ 
has the reputation of being a thoroug 

le d absolutely .1onest man, wh 

cere in his efforts to give the public the best 
possible administration depart it 
There is no question but that he has « é 
his best to abate the speculator nuisance 
But it is impossible to examine ever Dp 


plication for seats which is accompanied 


money. It is likewise impossible to inquire 
into the personal character of those who 
come up to the box office, are well dressed 
and who ask for seats and yet may be 
simply buying them in the interest of the 
speculators. 

[It must not be forgotten that many 
theater managers have, in times past, done 
their best to abate the speculator nuisance, 
but not successi‘illy. 

It cannot be denied that the officials of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Company 
who have the matter in charge have made 
a thoroughly honest effort to do what 1s 
right. Whether they have been betrayed 
is another question. It can be said with 
certainty that if they could get any evidence 
of collusion between any of the subordi- 
nates in the box office department and the 
speculators they would very quickly put a 
stop to it. 


HADLEY AS “GUEST CONDUCTOR”’ 


with 


American Composer Appears 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago 

Nov. 14 Hadley, 

Seattle and a 


\merican 


CHICAGO, Henry K 


conductor of the orchestra 


notable figure in omposition, 


was the welcome visitor of last week’s 


orchestral concert Happily the big or 
ganization responded loyally to the direct 
and decisive beat of his baton and the 
program proved to be one of interest and 
merit in revelation. He appeared as “guest 
conductor” in the presentation of his 
Third Symphony in B Minor, op. 60. The 
work, cast in the mold of the modern ro 
intic school, is a credit the nposel 
an interesting addition t rrent nposi 
tion; and it happily has n tl illmark 
tl Hadley. It would be fatu pr 
t the greatest artist hie ent of 
the age or a startling sensati e for 
nationals It s { I tne 1 
ress th S ( Ss thr e ~ iT 
hestratio1 1 is ri reig | witl 
leasur é ( C. FE. N 
Paul Kalisch, the Wiesbaden Court 
Opera tenor and Lilli Lehn 1's husband, 
is about to leave the stage on int of 


broken health 
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NO WEALTH, NO FRIENDS, NO INFLUENCE, YET OPTIMISTIC 





Christiaan Kriens, American Com-. 


poser, Tells How He Made His 
Way Despite Handicaps—Ad- 
vantages of America Over Those 
of Europe for the Young Com- 
poser 


AME “RICA has, in Christiaan Kriens, the 

New York violinist, that rare thing, 
an optimistic American composer. The 
term “American” is used advisedly for, al- 
though Mr. Kriens was born and bred in 
Haarlem, Holland, he is an American by 
adoption and is even more American than 
some of our native-vorn musicians. 

Mr. Kriens is not only optimistic, he is 
enthusiastic, and his enthusiasm is upheld 
by an activity that bids well for his own 
future and the future of American com- 
posers who will follow his example. The 
fact that he has had many large composi- 
tions published and performed is not only 
a tribute to his talent, but also to his mili- 
tant activity. Moreover, he has not only 
worked for himself, for he realizes that 
what he does to further the performance of 
young composers’ works is of value to all 
composers in this country and his ideas 
along the line of getting a hearing for new 
works are valuable. Says Mr. Kriens: 

“My career in America may be of inter- 
est since it shows what can be done by the 
young composer in America who _ has 
neither wealth, friends nor influence. | 
came to this country eight years ago as the 
concertmaster of the French opera in New 
Orleans and went, after my first year, to 
play under Fritz Scheel in Philadelphia. 
The remaining years | have spent in teach- 
ing, in orchestral and solo work, and in 
composing, in New York. 

“I came here with the idea of returning 
to Europe after a year’s work, but | became 
so interested in the country, I liked it so 
well and saw so many good opportunities 
that I remained. After my first visit home 
I came back most contented for my experi- 
ences here had showed me the overcrowd- 
ing in Europe and the vast opportunities 
here. 

“My first experiences here gave me the 
impression that society was artificial, that 
the liking for music was largely a fad, but 
as I met more of the real people | soon 
saw that there was a tremendous desire to 
learn and understand and a purposeful ef- 
fort to develop musically. I had heard it 
said that the Americans liked only light 
music, but this I found far from the truth. 

“Human nature is the same the world 
over and in Europe we have a liking for 
light music, too. It is wrong to imagine 
that all Europeans are so cultured that they 
will listen only to the classics, for the 
greater part of the public there supports the 
ephemeral just as it does here. But in 
America we have a great desire to learn, 
something which the general public lacks 
abroad. The public which likes good music 








Christiaan Kriens, the Composer and Violinist, Looking Over a New Composition 
with His Wife in Their New York Home 


in Europe may be more stable, but we are 
developing more rapidly. 

“It is true that it takes longer for the 
composer to get recognition here. In Eu- 
rope there are many small orchestras where 
the young writer can have his works played 
and can thus discover his mistakes without 
being eternally condemned by one great 
and final hearing. Here the first work a 
composer has performed is usually the last 
for there is no chance to experiment. The 
first performance is usually by one of the 
great orchestras and the hearing is too 
official. How can a composer develop ex- 
cept by hearing his works played and how 
can he improve if he be judged, and most 
frequently condemned, by his first work? 

“IT hope that we shall see in this country 
an endowed scheme for giving the young 
composer a chance to hear his works be- 
fore he is given an official and public per- 
formance. For example, enough money 
might be raised to engage one of the big 
orchestras to give a series of ten or twelve 


semi-public rehearsals where only new 
works might be tried. This would give the 
aspirant for musical honors the opportunity 
to discover the defects in his work and 
might send him home to work, a wiser 
man, instead of condemning him out-of- 
hand publicly. 

“Europe accepts or rejects, but America 
reserves judgment and is willing to learn. 
Here we are getting specialists from the 
whole world and there is no room for the 
mediocre. Some of the best players in our 
orchestras here are real artists who would 
scorn an orchestral engagement in Europe 
and thus the rank and file of our musicians 
has a higher standard than that obtaining 
elsewhere. It is not the great celebrities 
who come here merely to get money who 
help the musical growth, but those who 
come here to live. The real place to look 
for our musical life is not on the concert 
stage or in the opera house, but in the 
home. 

“T have interesting experi- 


had many 


ences, but among those that I treasure most 
are the playing this Summer before Queen 
Wilhelmina and my meeting with Sarasate. 
The latter I met at Biarritz where I took to 
him my violin concerto for his approval. 
Our short visit became a long one and 
lasted for over three hours, during which 
time he honored me by playing my con 
certo several times and accepting the dedi- 
cation and by playing many of the great 
violin works. i a J. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK SCORES 








New Orleans Welcomes Her and Mem- 
bers of French Opera Company 


New Or.eans, Nov 11.—An audience 
that packed the vast Atheneum welcomed 
Mme. Schumann-Heink at her recital Mon- 
day evening. The great contralto was the 
offering of the Philharmonic Society for 
the first of its series of concerts, and a 
better choice could hardly have been made. 
She repeated her triumphs of three seasons 
ago, and sang her way into the hearts of 
her listeners. Her program included the 
Schumann Cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben,” 
interpreted in her own inimitable manner. 
The applause that followed this work was 
such that the artist was compelled to grant 
an encore, “The Erl-King,” which, in turn, 
won for her another ovation. At the con- 
clusion of the program the audience re- 
fused to leave until the songstress had sung 
again. She gave an Irish song by Foote. 

The French Opera troupe arrived yes- 
terday aboard the chartered steamer, Can- 
adian, of the Leyland Line. It comprised 
one hundred and thirty persons, including 
singers and members of the orchestra. 
Mile. Scalar, the leading artist of the com- 
pany, is, in private life, Minnie Anne Plum- 
mer, of Maine. This is her first visit to 
her ‘country in six years. While here, she 
will create the leading female role in “Le 
Chemineau.” Miss Scalar has sung with 
Caruso and other artists at Covent Garden, 
and has a brilliant record at the Grand 
Opera of Paris. Other Americans in the 
company are Miss Donaldson, first light 
soprano, and M. Moore, first baritone. 

At the fourth recital given by the New- 
comb School of Music, Renesalomon was 
the artist presented. The talented violinist 
played selections by Handel, Bach, Mozart 
and Tartini. Alice Weddell accompanied 


H. L. 





“Superior Sex” Pleases London 


Lonpon, Nov. 11.—“The Superior Sex,” 
a comic opera written somewhat in the 
vein of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, is 
being played at the Cripplegate Theater and 
has made a pronouncedly favorable impres- 
sion. The libretto is the work of H. D 
Banning and the score is by J. H. Maunder 





American Pianist in Paris Musicale 

Paris, Nov. 12.—At a recent musicale 
given in the studio of Miss Scarborough, 
Ruth Deyo, the young American pianist, 
played her own arrangement of several 
Wagnerian scores. Miss Deyo has been 
markedly successful in concert in Germany 
and is now finding equal favor in Paris. 





Susoni’s opera, “Die Brautwahl,” is to 
have its premiére in Hamburg this month. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

I presume many people who are interested 
in operatic affairs will wonder why Gatti- 
Casazza opened this season with Gluck’s 
“Armide,” and will not be satisfied with 
the reply that a work which, a century ago, 
enjoyed a reputation, was produced because 
it had never been heard in this country. I 
think we shall find the reason in Gattt- 
Casazza’s desire to disarm criticism by 
producing a German work, which, by the 
bye, was sung in French, and so meet those 
who, had he opened with some Italian 
opera, would have said that he did so be- 
cause, being an Italian, he was naturally 
sympathetic to the works of the Italian 
composers. Perhaps also Gatti-Casazza 
was influenced by the consideration that 
his first season was opened with “Aida,” 
his second with “Giaconda,’ and so he de- 
termined to open this season with a work 
by a German composer. Then, too, he may 
have thought it advisable to start with an 
opera which gave ample opportunity for 
chorus work, as well as scenic and spec- 
tacular display, besides offering opportunity 
for some very effective and beautiful bal- 
lets. 

From one point of view, I think the 
selection of this opera will prove disap- 
pointing, because it almost rests on the 
shoulders of the prima donna and gives the 
tenor not much chance. The admirers of 
Signor Caruso will naturally be disappoint- 
ed to find their idol virtually nothing more 
than the “sleeping partner” of the prima 
donna, as in “Armide” the tenor does not 
appear in the first act: in the second, after 
he has sung a few measures, he goes to 
sleep; he sleeps through the third and 
fourth acts; only appears in the fifth for 
a short time, when he goes to sleep again 
to be awakened by his friends and carried 
off. 

Perhaps Gatti-Casazza was influenced by 
the great Gluck revival that has taken place 
in the last few seasons in Europe, where 
not only “Orfeo” but “Armide” have drawn 
crowded houses, and that means big re- 
ceipts at the opera house. This impels me 
to say that the directors will no doubt look 
to Gatti-Casazza, now that he has every- 
thing his own way, and all the resources 
required at his command, to make good 
financially as well as artistically. Of the 
artistic success of this season there can be 
no question. As to whether it will be a 
success financially, that must rest with the 
public. The subscription is the largest that 
the Metropolitan house has ever had, and 
must make the departed Mapleson, Maret- 
zek, Abbey, Grau, Conried and other oper- 
atic managers turn over in their graves 
with envy. 

* * . 

A propos of the production of “Armide,” 
let me say that the performance of the title 
role by Mme. Fremstad proved, if that were 
necessary, that she is one of the greatest 
dramatic artists and singers on the operatic 


stage. Her rendition reached the highest 
standard, and I can go back and recall 
Patti, Lucca and Tietjens—indeed, all the 
great artists of the past—and I have no 


hesitancy in declaring that Mme. Fremstad 
on Monday night acted and sang in a 
manner which her the right to 
rank with the great names that have gone 
down in operatic history as the finest ex- 
emplars of song and dramatic expression. 
She was as beautiful to the eye as she was 
satisfactory and entrancing to the ear. Her 
performance was consistent from start to 
finish and reached a magnificent climax in 
the last act. When we remember her hum- 
ble origin, and that she is an American girl, 
it should be great satisfaction to all music- 
lovers to know that at the opening of one 
of the greatest seasons the Metropolitan is 
destined to have, one of our own singers 
scored the unquestioned triumph of the 
night. 


gives 


* - * 
Amato again showed that he was an 
artist of the first rank. You will remem- 
ber that when he made his appearance on 


the Metropolitan stage some seasons ago, I 
was one of the first to proclaim him as 
one of the most valuable members of the 
company, and | said that he would stand 
out, never mind what role he assumed, as 
one of the greatest singers and actors who 
ever came to this country. 
* * * . 

The other night I heard a discussion 
among some musicians and critics, some of 
whom seemed inclined to think that Mme. 
Sembrich should have retired while in full 
possession of her powers. Others, while 
admiring her art and her voice, which is 
still wonderful, thought that she should 
remain on the stage for the reason that 
every one of her recitals, wherever given, 
is a lesson as well as an enjoyment. Finally 
one gentleman spoke up and said that Mme. 
Sembrich would have liked to have retired, 
but that her fortune had been impaired by 
unfortunate investments and that she was 
obliged to go on earning money. 

I trust the story may have no foundation, 
for Mme. Sembrich has worked hard all 
her life. Her reputation as a woman, as 
well as an artist, is unassailable, and she 
should be in a position where she could 
rest and live the balance of her life, not 
only in peace, but in comfort. Such stories 
are always flying about in the musical 
world. Though you will remember that in 
the case of Albani they were found to be 
only too true. She had, after a long and 
prosperous career, to go to work again 
after her fortune had been sunk in specu- 
lation, 

A report credits Caruso with playing 
poker every Sunday night to get rid of all 
that he has earned the week previous, so 
that he may start with a clean sheet as well 
as a clear conscience on the following 
Monday morning. 

Caruso is notoriously the most kindly 
and generous of men, but while he may 
like a game of poker I think he will aiways 
have enough left to pay his board. 

= 

It is something quite new to find anyone 
in America taking up the business aspects 
of musical composition as seriously as the 
following correspondent of the New York 
Herald has done, Cast your eye over this: 


To THE Epiror oF THE HERALD:— 

As you published my contention on the 
Copyright law, October 27, I will give you the 
first information on my petition to the United 
States Treasury Department, dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1910, in which I demand that a valua- 
tion be made upon the manuscript of an opera, 
*“*Ysobel,” by Pietro Mascagni, about to enter 
the United States. 

As that work, under the law of Italy, is a 
work of art, as such it cannot be entered at a 
United States port without the payment of 
duty. 

Also, the work cannot be legally copyrighted, 
as the United States law states that an alien 
author shall be domiciled within the United 
States at the time of the first publication of 
his work, and only when such foreign State 
grants equal rights to citizens of the United 
States. As this opera enters the United States 
as a foreign business proposition, it nullifies 
the treaty of October 31, 1892. 

JOHN V. BENNETT. 


g Nov. 11, 1910. 


Provipence, R. LI, 
Equally worthy of interest, but for quite 
different reasons, is the following editorial 
sympathy which he received for his pains 
at the hands of the mighty //erald: 


PROTECTION FOR OPERA WRITERS. 
His heart aching for the sorrows of the 
opera makers of America, Mr. John V. Bennett 
writes to the HERALD this morning urging that 
the tariff laws be enforced for their protec- 
tion. 
**Tinpan 


Alley,” birthplace of 
home of modern American music, 
with praise of our correspondent’s 
Why, we ask, should not its artisans be pro 
tected against the competition of the “pauper 
composers of Europe?” 


ragtime and 
should ring 
position. 


These things interest me, not because I 
have any special knowledge concerning the 
copyright law or the tariff, but because 
these two expressions are symptoms of cer- 
tain present the American 
musical world, and stimulate reflection. 

As to the copyright law, nobody could 
understand that without going mad, and 
then it would no longer be possible for him 
to understand it—to indulge in a Hibernian 


diseases of 


pleasantry. I have had some experience 

with it. 
The Register of Copyrights, at Washing- 

ton, sends you a neat looking pamphiet, 


which purports to tell you all that you need 
to know about copyrights. It also contams 
a clause asking you to take your informa- 
tion from the pamphlet and to refrain from 
writing boresome interrogatory letters to 
the copyright office, except in case of the 
need of very special information. 

There is something you want to know— 
quite a simple matter, you imagine, and 
vou go through the pamphlet carefully. 
You have seen a knife thrower at the cir- 
cus, how skillfullv he drives the «knives into 


the board, about a sixteenth of an inch 
from the body of his heroic co-artist? That 
is the way the copvright book does. It 


touches every subject bordering your ques- 
tion, but never hits the question itself. 
You perceive that your case is a special 
ne, needing particular information, so you 
write to Washington, and get back a letter 
worded by a man hired for his genius in 
avoiding the giving of definite information, 


and you soon come to the conclusion that 
the copyright law is not something to be 
understood, but is a sort of nebular 
hypothesis, conceived for the express pur- 
pose of filling the human race with won- 
derment and awe. 

As to the tariff, I am equally at sea. | 
go West; and they want free trade. I go 
East, and they want a protective tariff. 
And they are all, all honorable men. So 
there you are! 

Because of these various circumstances 
you will see that I am not in a position to 
have very definite ideas upon the rights of 
Mr. Bennett’s contention. What interests 
me, and should interest you, too, is that 
any man in America should pause to give 
a moment’s thought to the business aspects 
of the higher sort of musical composition. 

Of course, we know that the ragtime 
geniuses have done well for themselves, 
and that they understand cinches, sinecures, 
and syndicates, as well as syncopation, but 
the composer with a poetic soul, with a 
kompositionstechnik ; in short, the highbrow 
composer of America—high-brow, _ but 
downtrodden . . . is it possible that 
even this worm has turned? 

It is my belief that the serious-minded 
composer in America allows himself to be 
a great deal more of a worm than he need 
be. It is possible that some of the older 
composers, having had more experience ot 
life, have learned to look out for their in- 
terests, but it is also true that they have 
not taken up the cudgels in an open cam- 
paign for the establishment of desirable 
economic conditions for the composer in 
America; in short, outside of popular 
music, the issue has never come up as a 
national cause. 

The result is that the younger composers 
grow up into a state of innocence concern- 
ing the economic condition in which, as 
composers, they live. As we have not, 
heretofore, arrived at that point in the 
history of America when the country gives 
its serious composers avowed recognition 
in a whole-souled and broad-gauge manner, 
the composers, having no moral or financial 
backing from the tangible world, but only 
the impulse derived from their own self- 
confidence, and the creative spirit within 
them, are, as it were, out of the game. If 
they lift their voices to challenge a point 
there is no umpire to back them. 

They welcome any little hold whatsoever 
that they can get upon the situation. Ab- 
sorbed in their art, ignorant of business, 
they are so anxious to bring their creations 
before the world that they do not even 
pause to consider the conditions under which 
they do so. 

If an unknown composer succeeds in 
making a sufficient impression upon a pub- 
lisher to achieve an appearance in print, 
the publisher hands him out a neat little 
printed contract slip, which, because of its 
air of finality and its apparent perfection 
in the sphere of business, about which the 
composer knows nothing, he accepts as un- 
questioningly as a saint accepts the Scrip- 
tures. 

He merely signs it like a little lamb, 
without stopping to think why it is that 
this clearly formulated document comes 
from the publisher, and not from him. He 
signs it without having studied the condi- 
tions of music publishing in America, and 
without learning whether he is getting the 
best, or the worst, of a bargain. 

A false tradition has taught him that it 
is unbecoming the nature of a poet to un- 
derstand business. Such a knowledge will 
sully his halo, and he falls for about any 
proposition that the publisher frames up. 

The joke of it all is that while the Euro- 
peans charge us with every sort of base 
commercialism over here, they understand 
these commercial relations of art better 
over there, and manage them better. 

When the American composer wakes up, 
when he arrives at a higher self-conscious- 
ness of class, he will see that there is wis- 
dom, even for poets, in rendering unto 
Czsar the things that are Casar’s, and will 


give as much attention to the business 
aspect of his talents as that aspect deserves. 
* * * 

I do not know whether John Bennett is 
a composer, or not, but as it is in the in- 
terests of musical composition in America 
that he take action, it doesn’t matter. When 
some pioneer points the way, and takes 
action aiming toward the awakening of this 
dormant side of the composers’ nature in 
America, aiming at an adequate reward for 
work done—all of which his letter suggests 
as a corollary—what kind of support does 
he get from those Americans to whom he 
turns for it? 

Witness the noble way in which the New 
York Herald comes to the rescue in the 
above editorial. This great daily writes 


American music down as ragtime, and 
writes down Mr. John V. Bennett as a 
joke. There is undoubtedly a lot of Amer- 


ican music that, intentional or otherwise, 
is ragtime, and there may be some things 
that are funny about Mr. Bennett. But to 
my humble thinking, his letter is a pretty 
straightforward affair. ; 

It appears to me that any amusement to 
be got from the circumstances may be de- 
rived from the Herald editorial. Still. it 
may be said for the latter that, at least, it 
is not more than fifteen or twenty years be- 
hind the times. 

* * * 

William Earhart, of Richmond, Ind., who 
spoke at the State Teachers’ Association at 
Milwaukee, recently, has created a demand 
for newspaper copy and earned himself 
considerable newspaper space by having the 
courage, or meanness, whichever it is, to 
call “Home, Sweet Home” a “rotten” song. 
It is, also, according to Mr. Earhart, a 
“wooden” song. Rotten and wooden—that 
is to say, rotten wood—a new epithet for 
music. This 1s something that may be of 
value to critics. 

But this is joyous—‘compare with this 
wooden composition Mendelssohn’s ‘Con- 
solation’.”. If a musical work is bad in 
comparison to Mendelssohn, it must be bad, 
indeed; in fact, it must be, as Mr. Earhart 
affirms, positively “rotten.” 

* * 

“Funny things happen in America,” says 
the New York Evening Post. 

In this case it is a correspondent of Le 
Ménestrel who vouches for the fact that in 
Montreal he saw an advertisement of a 
forthcoming performance of “Faust” con- 
taining the following announcement: “In 
the second act Marguerite’s spinning wheel 
will be replaced by a sewing machine, upon 
which, displayed in letters of fire, will be 
the name of the maker. This machine is 
absolutely silent, and the public will not 
miss a word of the famous ballad of the 
‘King of Thule.’” 

Even funnier things happen in Europe. 
The latest which has come to my ears is 
this: Karl Muck, at the Goldmark celebra- 
tion at the Royal Opera House in Berlin, 
was conducting a rehearsal of Goldmark’s 
opera, “A Winter’s Tale.” In the midst 
of the work he despairingly raised his 
hands, stopped the orchestra, and called out 
for all to hear—“Hetliger Nevin!” 

Your 
MEPHISTO, 





Hilda Spong, Actress, Pays Compliment 
to Kirk Towns, Baritone 

Cuicaco, Nov. 14.—A delightful musicale 
was given last week in the concert room 
of the Illinois Theater by Hilda Spong, the 
actress, in honor of Kirk Towns, the Amer- 
ican baritone who recently returned from 
Berlin, where he has been associated with 
George Fergusson in educational work. 
Mr. Towns proved his vocalistic power and 
intelligent and scholarly comprehension of 
Lieder in a group of four which 
had admirable accompaniment by Florence 
Brinkman, His efforts were approved by 
an emotional audience who also expressed 


songs 


satisfaction over the singing of Mrs. 
Dorothea North, the young soprano. 
C. E. N. 
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Do You Love Opera? 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few 
being obliged to 
just pul lished 
including HABANERA, THE SACRIFICE, YSOBEL, and 
others to be produced, in America, this season for the first 
time on any stage 
than that charged for one libretto. 
‘‘OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page Portraits of most 


Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have for- 
gotten, or if you have not had time to 
will give you such an insight into the stories that you will 
know all about them when the conversation turns that way. 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money order or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON 


- 492 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


follow a 


contains the Stories of over 120 


libretto. ‘‘ OPERA 


its price (50 cents) is but little more 


attend the Opera it 
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GLAD TO GET BACK TO NEW YORK—OPERA CELEBRITIES ABOARD SHIP 








From Left to Right They Are: Allen Hinckley, Berta Morena, Enrico Caruso (in a characteristic “Canio” pose), Leo Slézak, 


Adamo Didur, Walter Soomer and Herman Jadlowker. They Arrived by the “Kronprinzessin Cecilie” November 8. 











HOFMANN'S SECOND 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Schumann, Chopin and _ Liszt 
Comprise Program of Pianist’s 
Matinee in Carnegie Hall 


Josef Hofmann gave his second New 
York recital of the present season in Car- 
negie Hall on Friday afternoon, Novem- 


ber 11. His program was as follows: 

Sonate, G Minor, op. 22, “Vogel als Prophet,” 
“Traumeswirren,” “Carneval,’’ Schumann; Pol- 
onaise, A Major, op. 40, No. 1, Polonaise, C 
Minor, op. 40, No. Impromptu, A Flat Major, 
op. 29, Mazurka, B Minor, op. 33, No. 4, 
Scherzo, E Major, op. s4, Chopin; Consolation, 
D Flat Major, Etude, D Flat Major, Legende, 
A Major, Polonaise, E Major, Liszt. 


On this Mr. Hofmann 
his program with consummate skill, for it 








occasion chose 


is indeed rare that the concert pianist 
selects his numbers with any regard to the 
pleasing of the public. Though the pro- 
gram was confined to the works of but 
three composers (Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt), it possessed both unity and variety 
and there was not an uninteresting note 
from start to finish. 

While the: seldom played Schumann So- 
nata may not be the last word in piano 
technic, yet it is difficult, quite difficult 
enough, in fact, to interest even the mas- 
er technician. Musically, it is as interest- 
ng a work as Schumann ever wrote and 
it lost none of this interest in Mr. Hof- 
mann’s hands. Following the composer’s 
injunction to play the first movement as 
fast as possible, the player took it at a 
tremendous speed without, 
rificing clarity in its performance. The 
slow movement, though short and not as 
mportant as the other movements, was 


nowever, sac 


played with a poetic fancy truly Schu- 
mannesque The Scherzo, a most char 
icteristi ne, was played with much del 


icacy and with the final rondo was a les- 
son in rhythmic exposition to pianists. 
The “Vogel als Prophet” was given a 
reading that brought out to the full the 
elusive quality of the composition. In 
the “Carneval” Mr. Hofmann succeeded in 
contrasting the various mood pictures so 


well as to almost make the work intellig- 
ible to the veriest amateur. This, with the 
Sonata, marked the pianist’s best playing 
throughout the recital. 





The Philharmonic and Kneisel Concerts 
and Mme. Jomelli’s Recital. 

Two concerts and a recital were enjoyed 
on Tuesday by New York music-lovers 
who heard the Philharmonic Society in 
Carnegie Hall during the evening, the 
Kneisel Quartet in Mendelssohn Hall and 
Mme. Jomelli in a program of songs at 
Carnegie Hall during the afternoon. A 
feature of the Philharmonic concert was 
Debussy’s “Rondes de Printemps,” heard 
here for the first time. Josef Hofmann 
was the soloist. The Kneisels, in their 
opening concert of the season, were as- 
sisted by Ernesto Consolo, pianist, in a 
program, containing Brahms’s A Minor 













































Quartet, Dvorak’s terzetto for two violins 
and viola and Sgambati’s B Flat Quintet. 

Mme. Jomelli's recital proved her popu- 
larity in New York and advanced a pro- 
gram of exceptional interest. Each of 
these concerts will be reviewed fully in 
MusicaAL AMERICA next week. 


Say Cavalieri Has Been Paid to Stay 
Away from America. 


Confirming the report previously given 
out that Lina Cavalieri will not sing in 
America this season, is a statement made 
this week that she has been paid the sum 
of about $25,000 to stay away. This sum, 
it is stated, was paid her by a near rela- 
tive of her husband, Robert W. Chanler, 
and represents the amount her American 
engagements would have brought her had 
she fulfilled them. 


MILWAUKEE APPLAUDS 
THREE CELEBRITIES 


Alice Nielsen, Maud Powell and 
Evan Williams Present Pro- 
gram Before 3,000 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 14.—Assisted by 
\lice Nielsen, soprano; Maud Powell, vio- 
linist, and Evan Williams, tenor, the Arion 


Musical Club opened its thirty-fourth sea- 
son in a most auspicious manner at the re- 





arranged Auditorium Hall before an audi- 
ence of more than 3,000 persons. 

Mme. Nielsen created a great impression 
in her first appearance on the program, 
choosing for her opening number the aria 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” by Claude De- 
bussy. She received an ovation when she 
later gave the “Last Rose of Summer” and 
“Comin’ Througn the Rye.” As an added 
number Tosti’s “Good-by” was sung with 
great fervor. Mme. Nielsen’s third group 
was made up of Grieg’s “Im Kahne,” Bem- 
berg’s “Atoi” and the brilliant “Serenade,” 
by Strauss. 

Mme. Powell’s program included the al- 
legro movement from Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” Sulzer’s “Sarabande,” the 
“Spanish Dance,” by Sarasate. A concert 
arrangement o1 the “Arkansaw Traveler” 
was highly appreciated as were her other 
numbers, Grieg’s “To Spring,” Drdla’s 
“Souvenir” and the Chopin “Valse” in D 
flat, the last two being encores. 

The work of Evan Williams was as 
ever a delight. Three Handel numbers, 
“Where’er You Walk,” “Total Eclipse” and 
“Sound an Alarm,” made up the first part 
of his program, while the second part in- 
cluded three songs by Daniel Protheroe 
They were “Ah, Love, But a Day,” “I Send 
My Heart Up-.to Thee” and “The Years 
at the Spring.” The accompaniment in 
each of these was played by the author. A 
third group was given consisting of Haydn's 
“Spirit Song,” Jensen’s ‘“Murmuring 
Zephyrs” and the celebrated tenor aria from 
act one of Puccini’s “La Boheme,” besides 
the solo part in a grand choral rendition of 
the “Sanctus” from Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” 
mass. 

Besides the above-mentioned “Sanctus” 
the club gave the “Song of the Peddler,” by 
Williams, and Mendelssohn’s “Lord, Thou 
Alone Art God,” from St, Paul. 

M. N. S. 





U. S. Kerr Wins Favor in Albany 

ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 14.—What was gen 
erally conceded to be one of the best of 
vocal recitals was heard here Wednesday 
night when U. S. Kerr, the basso, presented 
a program at Odd Fellows Hall. Frank Sill 
Rogers played the accompaniments. Mr. 
Kerr sang songs in five languages, his pro- 
gram ranging from Handel to present-day 
American composers. The purity of his 
voice, his finished style and artistic inter- 
pretation won him the instantaneous favor 
of local music-lovers. 





“Thais” is to be produced in Rome next 
Spring with Lina Cavalieri in the name 
part and Battistini as Athanaél. 
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Opera Stars, their husbands and wives—Top row, left to tight: Slezak, Soomer, Mme. Soomer. Kolisher. Mme. Weidt, 
Caruso, Morena, Jadlowker, Hinckley; seated: Mme. Slezak and Child, Mme. Kolisher and another Slezak youngster 
Mme. Jadlowker, Miss Morena, sister of Mme. Morena. 
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THROUGH EUROPE WITH MUSIC LOVERS 








The Southern Pilgrimage Led by R. Jefferson Hall—Notable 
Concerts Heard and Interesting Places Visited 








MempHis, TENN., Nov. 5.—Among those 
who have returned from European tours 
this Fall, none has had a more interesting 
account of his experiences to give to music 
lovers than R. Jefferson Hall, organist, 
director and teacher of this city. Mr. Hall 
had charge of the Southern section of the 
Music Lovers’ Pilgrimage, and, judging by 








Mr. and Mrs. R. Jefferson Hall at Foot 
of the Glacier Grindewald 


the enthusiastic reports of the members of 
his party, he is peculiarly fitted for this 
work. His broad and thorough musical 
knowledge and experience and his personal 
acquaintance with a number of European 
celebrities gave those who were in his party 
many valuable advantages. Mr. Hall 
sketched the Summer trip briefly as fol- 
lows: 

“With a party of music 
New York for Liverpool July 2, 


lovers we left 
arriving 


there on the 11th. From there we went to 
the famous old cathedral of Chester, and 
from there crossed over to Leeds, where 
H. A. Fricker gave us a delightful morning 
program. Among the numbers were the 
B minor Bach Fantasia and Fugue and the 
F minor sonata of Mendelssohn. In the 
latter work his finale was one of the bril- 
liant pieces of organ playing which we 
were to hear during our visits to the homes 
of music. 

“Thence to Ripon, where we heard the 
choir festival of the Ripon, Durham and 
York cathedral choirs. York Minster and 
Lincoln were the next places visited and 
we heard the choirs and organists of these 
places in representative programs. We 
passed along until reaching Oxford, where 
one of the finest musical treats was ours. 
Dr. J. Varley Roberts gave us a magnifi- 
cent service and as a test of his choir’s 
ability, at Magdalene College, we heard 
twelve boys and eight men sing, unaccom- 
panied, Spohr’s eight-part motet, ‘Uut ot 
the Depths.’ Not a shade of flatting was 


discernible, and the attacks were remark- 
able. 
“After a visit to the London churches 


we went to Canterbury, where Dr. Palmer 
gave us a service. Later, at Winchester, 
we had the pleasure of hearing William 
Pendergast and his splendid choir. One 
of the greatest features of our tour fol- 
lowed, as we visited the Isle of Wight and 
heard the Solemmes monks at Quarr Ab- 
bey in their wonderful interpretation of the 
Plain Song services, under direction of 
Don Mocquereau. There was no forced 
singing, but pure modal harmonies in the 
organ accompaniment just sustaining the 
voices. 

“To Paris next, where we heard opera 
and orchestras and had a delightful after- 
noon with Charles Clark, the American 
teacher, and, later, an afternoon with the 
great Guilmant at his home, where he gave 
us a magnificent program. We ‘did’ the 
Rhine and later went to Friburg, where we 
heard a very trashy recital on the old 
organ ‘with its storm effects,’ which are 
supposed to make you tremble. And they 
do! 

“The Passion Play was visited, with its 
quaint music and ‘poor pe asants’ who can 
turn a dollar in a way that would shame 
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Music Lovers from the South on Their European Pilgrimage. The Party Included 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Yates, of Memphis; Claudena Eckles, of Mem- 
phis; Louise Hall, of Dyersburg, Tenn.; Gerster Neal, of Dyersburg; Joseph 
E. Henkel, of Berlin; Lelia Jesty, of Winona, Miss.; T. Beatrice Morris, of 
Lexington, Miss.; Katherine Pound, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mrs. K. W. Sevier, of 
Memphis; M. H. Yates, of Lyndon, Ky., and Mr. and Mrs. R. Jefferson Hall, of 
Memphis. 


a Wall Street broker. Then in Munich we and the Symphonie Fantastique by Berlioz. 
heard a Wagner cycle and the Munich or- “At Bayreuth we were the guests of 
chestra in several programs; two sym- Siegfried Wagner at the old home and the 
phonies in one evening, Beethoven’s Fourth theater was opened for us.” 





Roberts Park Church on November 2. The 
attendance was large, and the applause was 
a well deserved tribute to the twenty-five 
chorus singers and the soloists—especially 
D. Cynon Evans and Godfrey Price, Glan- 


FOUR GOOD CONCERTS 
GIVEN IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Several Works New To the City Brought (wr Richards, director, and the pianist, 
Forward in Interesting Programs— John Webber. 
Every number on the program at the 


Louise Homer There Matinée Musical on the afternoon of 


November 4 was noteworthy. Mrs. Herbert 


INDINAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—Three evenings and 
Woolen was notable among the singers for 


a matinée of exceptionally good music 
constituted the week’s record for Indian- her magnetic personality as well as her 
apolis. The, capsheaf of interest was the singing; Sarah Meigs in the pantomimic 
second concert in the series of the People’s sketches by Schiitt evinced versatility ; Hay- 
Concert Association, given in Tomlinson dn’s Second Violin Concerto, arranged by 
Hall, on November 4. The audience as- Philip Scharwenka, with a brilliant cadenza 
sembled to ereet Louise Homer and Mrs completed by the same hand, was given a 
Edwin K. Lapham more than filled the first reading in Indianapolis by Mrs. Albert 
house. Mme. Homer’s greatest success was Lieber, with the capable assistance of Mrs 
achieved in her husband’s cOmpositions, al- Frank Edenharter at the piano, and a new 


though everything she sang was received quartet for women’s voices—Mrs. Charles 
with rapt attention. Mrs. Lapham gave Maxwell, Mrs. Harvey Martin, Mrs. James 
several MacDowell numbers in a_ style Moag and Mary Traub—made its first pub- 


characteristic of the master himself lic appeal, and showed a distinct perception 
The feature of the Faculty Concert at of ensemble, color and rhythm. 

the Metropolitan School of Music, on a Ln & 

November 3, was the performance for the 





first time in Indianapolis of the Romanza | ¢LADIMIR MISS MARIE 

and Finale of a sonata for violin and piano 

by Berwald—full of weird melodies and DUBINSKY 

wild rhythms—successfully testing the 

ability of its interpreters, Nathan D. Davis | "CELLO PIANO 

and Ruby B. Lane Concerts—Recitals 
The Mountain Ash Male Choir from m P ‘ 

Wales repeated its success of last season at aaa vo a rod poking ™ 
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season in South America. 


CONSTANTINO 


was given an OVATION by HUNDREDS of ADMIRERS who FILLED EVERY AVAILABLE 


SPACE in the BOSTON OPERA HOUSE to welcome him on his return from a successful 
His ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION and BEAUTIFUL SINGING 


of the part of the DUKE, in RIGOLETTO, Wednesday Evening, Nov. 9, 1910, resulted in 
TREMENDOUS ENTHUSIASM, and won ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE from the daily papers. 








There was a livelier show of pleasure 
on the part Of the audience at the sec- 
ond opera last night than at the first. 
Applause was more spontaneous than on 
Monday, particularly at the entrances of 
both Mr. Constantino and Mme. Lip- 
kowska, who were appearing for the 
first time this season. 

The belated tenor was in good voice 
and apparently in good spirits. His 
singing in general retains the same qual- 
ities for which it is remembered in this 
part. There is, upon occasion, the full- 
throated, sonorous, virile voice, invig- 
orating, satisfying. The same use of 
mezza voce, peculiar to Mr. Constan- 
leaving 


tino, also remains, at times 


his tone pale and without character, 
again, as in the celebrated air at Spara- 
fucile’s den, the means of true lyric 
beauty. 

The tenor was 
when he appeared in the ball room in 
the first 


served. 


warmly welcomed 
act. The welcome was de- 
This has been one of his most 
advantageous roles. As before, he bore 
himself with a becoming swagger and a 
careless grace. A handsome fellow, 
this rakehelly duke, quite the sort that 
evermore with a cool daring, a fine air 
and a well-turned leg has _ forbidden 
women to forget that they are curious 
creatures. 

Spontaneity is usually an attribute of 
Mr. Constantino’s performance in this 
part. Last night, as before, he sang the 
aria upon the kinship of woman and 
the fickle breeze as though the court 
of tavern had inspired its satirical mus- 
ings. Here is Maddalena’s cue. She is 
another coquette, he thinks, another 
hour’s diversion.—Boston Globe, Nov. 
10, 1910. 

There was no mistaking the feeling 
of genuine enthusiasm which greeted 
the old familiar and much-admired Rig- 
oletto and the splendid cast which told 
the story of the perfidious Duke and 
the broken-hearted jester. It was the 
first night for the Wednesday evening 
subscribers, and from the looks of the 
house they were all there, eager for the 
beauties of voice and melody and for 
again revelling in aural and optical 
pleasure which they have become ac- 
customed to expect and receive from this 
organization. 

Last night marked the return of Sig. 
Constantino, and a heartier welcome is 
seldom accorded an artist. It was with 
difficulty that the rule regarding encores 
was kept from being fractured. We 
confess that there were moments when 
we regretted that rule. On the whole, 
a much better and smoother perform- 
ance is guaranteed if the opera is al- 
lowed to without 
the repetition of favorite arias or con- 
Constantino was in ex- 


proceed stops for 


certed numbers 








PRESS COMMENTS 











F. CONSTANTINO AS “THE DUKE” 


tino He is the self-possessed, authori- 


cellent vocal condition and sang the role 
of the Duke splendidly. This is, by the 
way, one of his best parts. 

The opportunities for display of 
purely lyric singing are many in this 
opera, and the tenor took excellent ad- 
vantage of them—as, for instance, in 
“Questa o quella Per Me Pari Sono,” 
and in Act 3, “La Donna e Mobile.”— 
Advertiser, Nov. 10, I9g10. 

\ brilliant audience warmly welcomed 
Mr. Constantino in his reappearance in 
a part admirably suited to display his 
artistic and dramatic capabilities. His 
voice was in excellent condition, and he 
sang tastefully and with distinction. His 
acting, too, was finished in all respects 
The ducal mantle rests easily upon his 
shoulders; he is at home in the sumptu 
ous palace; he is a courtly and gallant 
lover: His singing of “La Donna e 
Mobile” was without exaggeration, and 
therefore charming.—Boston Herald, 
Nov. 10, I910 

From the reception given Constantino 
it was evident that he is as popular as 
ever. He appeared fresh and vigorous 
looking after his Summer in South 
America.—Boston Post, Nov. 10, 1910 


Everybody was glad to see Constan- 





tative and debonair singer of old. His 
voice has not suffered from its South 
American experiences, and he uses it 
with the art for which he is noted. No 
tenor can get more out of the fourth 
act aria and quartet than Constantino.— 
Boston American, Nov. 10, 1910, 

Mr. Constantino’s silver voice, show- 
ing no fatigue, ornamented and received 
ornament from the music.—Boston 
Transcript, Nov. 10, 1910 

More operatic history was made at 
the Boston Opera House last night, for 
the performance of “Rigoletto,” though 
one of the best on record, passed with- 
out an encore. In that respect the per 
formance was probably unprecedented. 

The no-éncore rule, which is one of 
Director Russell’s original innovations, 
had its severest test in the last act, when 
Florencio Constantino, singing as he 
never sang here before, with charming 
beauty of voice and marked freedom of 
style, gave “La Donna e Mobile” with 
exquisite effect. The applause—the most 
enthusiastic of the week—was prolonged. 
In fact, the no-applause rule, another 
innovation, was ruthlessly swept aside. 

The no-applause rule suffered its first 





setback when Constantino appeared in 
the opening act. The audience, glad to 
see the popular tenor, did not hesitate 
to express its feelings in the customary 
manner. It was a welcome that fully 
justified its cordiality, for Constantino 
sang better than he has ever sung be- 
fore. His voice has taken on more body 
and more beauty. Moreover, he sang 
and acted with excellent taste and skill. 
Only once, after the scene in the garden 
of Rigoletto’s house, was there any de- 
parture from the desired ducal dignity. 
It seemed like old times to see Constan- 
tino blithely skirting the garden wall to 
take Mme. Lipkowska by the hand and 
bow to the applauding audience.—Bos- 
ton Journal, Nov. 10, 1910. 

The performance was chiefly notable 
because of the first appearance for the 
Long 
rounds of applause greeted him at his 
first appearance, and at each fresh burst 
of song, and he sang with all the free- 





season of Signor Constantino. 


dom and gladness of which his wonder- 
fully fine voicé is capable. It seems 
almost to have grown in power, flexi- 
bility and smoothness, and that rare 
sweet quality of tone that never at any 
Effects 
which others have to strive for seem but 
the merest play for him—in fact, he 
couldn’t help doing it if he would. The 


time suffers the slightest strain. 


“score of the Rigoletto, with its highly 


romantic and at times dramatic score, is 
excellent material for such a voice. 
In the “Parmi Veder le Lagrime” 
Dear Maid, Each Tear—Signor Con- 
stantino’s voice was full of the melliflu- 





ous, liquid, limpid notes which alone 
make this aria appealing, and his “La 
Donna e Mobile’—How Fickle Women 
\re—was full of dash and abandon, yet 
touched with refinement. Signor Con- 
stantino’s singing of amorous arias is 
replete with sentiment and the rare qual- 
ity of his voice is at its best in their 
passionate, langorous notes.—Boston 
Traveler, Nov. 10, 1910 

Last night marked the return of Sig. 
Constantino, and a heartier welcome is 
seldom accorded an artist. It was with 
difficulty that the rule regarding encores 
was kept from being fractured. We 
confess that there were moments when 
we regretted that rule. On the whole, 
a much better and smoother perform- 
ance is guaranteed if the opera is al- 
lowed to proceed without stops for 
the repetition of favorite arias or con- 
certed numbers. Constantino was in ex 
cellent vocal condition and sang the role 
of the Duke splendidly. This is, by the 
way, one of his best parts. 

The opportunities for 


purely lyric 


display of 
many in this 
opera, and the tenor took excellent ad- 
vantage of them—as, for instance, in 
“Questa o Quella Per Me Pari Sono,” 
and in Act 3, “La Donna e Mobile,” 
Boston Evening Record, Nov. 10, 1910 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Orchestrated Heroines—New Violinist Now Interesting Europe 
| Claims America as His Home Country—The ‘“‘Bell-Masters” 
of Belgium and Holland in Competition—Rostand’s Book- 


binder Improves on Chopin—Da Motta in London 


Richard Strauss to Add “Circe” to His Collection of Highly 








1T will soon behoove Siegfried Wagner to 
* look to his laurels as the most prolific 
of Germany’s opera composers—the only 
aurels his creative gifts have brought him 

-for no less formidable a rival than Rich- 
ard Strauss has set out to wrest this dis- 
tinction from him. 

With the ink scarcely dry on the score 
of “The Rose Cavalier,” the redoubtable 
Richard has begun to busy himself with a 
new subject and Circe is the mythological 
lady he has decided to adopt as a com- 
panion for Salomé and Elektra. The poem 
he will use is the work of Karl von Levet- 
zow, the author of several plays well 
known on the German stage. He may find 
Circe somewhat difficult to approach as 
the heroine of a Strauss music drama—let 
him beware lest she make him, too, an 
object of ridicule along with her other vic- 
tims. But how the swine will revel in the 
opportunities to grunt in his orchestration 
when the golden-haired enchantress of 
AZaea has waved her malicious wand over 
the feasting comrades of Ulysses! 

x * * 
AN attempt to improve on Chopin’s choice 
of titles was made not long ago by a 
certain French bookbinder employed by 
Edmond Rostand. The poet and play- 
wright, as the London Evening Standard 
tells it, had left with the binder a large 
number of books to be bound, among them 
heing several volumes of music. For the 
cover of one of these M. Rostand gave 
orders that the title should be printed this 
way: 
CHOPIN 
BALLADES AND NOCTURNES 


Now, the bookbinder, while he had heard 
of Chopin, had no knowledge of music 
whatever, but he was a purist, and a most 
conscientious one. The title, “Ballades and 
Nocturnes,” shocked him, for, he reflected 
“Ballades” is slang and quite unworthy of 
a great musician. Accordingly he teok it 
upon himself to save the ill-advised com- 
poser’s dignity from reproach. When, con- 
sequently, the books arrived back at Cambo 
and had been carefully unpacked M. 
Rostand was amazed to read, graven in 
gold beneath the name of Chopin: 

PROMENADES AND NOCTURNES 

“Ballades,” as the initiated know, is a 
Parisian colloquialism for the Parisian’s 
daily crawl along the boulevards, and the 
hookbinder supposed that Chopin had set 
“Rambles by Day and Night” to music 

* * + 

HE new violinist of the moment in 
Europe is the seventeen-year-old Sasha 
Culbertson. An American by birth, he 
comes of cosmopolitan ancestry, for his 
father, a native of this country, claims 
Scotch, Irish, English and German descent, 
while his mother, from whom he is said 
to have inherited his “dreamy tempera- 
ment,” is a Russian. The Leipsic critics 
who heard him the other day for the first 
time, recognize him as “an extraordinary 
violin talent,” though, apparently, he is a 
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true Sevcikian in that, in acquiring a tech- 
nical facility before which all difficulties 
dissolve into nothingness, he has neglected 
to cultivate any personality as an inter- 
preter. 

_As a matter of fact, young Culbertson is 
little more American than Emma Eames, 
by virtue of being born in Shanghai, is a 
Chinese. Before he was a year old his 
parents went to live in the Caucasus and 
he has never returned to his “native land.” 
In 1905 he was taken to Prague, where for 
three years he was put through the Sevcik 
mill. The violin he uses is a Joseph Guar- 





ing protected by a leather shield. The work 
is very fatiguing, and some of the com- 
petitors have to resort to ‘sticking plaster’ 
after the performance, 

“A portion of the square is fitted up with 
seats at one franc cach, but in the matter 
of gate money carillon contests appear to 
be much on a par with aviation meetings; 
and thus it is in Mechlin. The visitors 
know they will hear just as well a few 
hundred feet further away, consequently 
they exchange the franc for a tankard of 
Munich and a seat in the shade outside the 
café. The first experience of carillon play- 
ing is slightly disappointing, the sounds 
being somewhat mixed; but this does not 
last long, and one soon hears every note 
distinctly, and also appreciates the different 
‘touch’ of the performers. 

“Midway in the program we adjourned 
to the Café Munich for lunch, where music, 
bells and carillons were discussed by all 
the European ‘bell masters.’ This day’s 
struggle came to an end about 7, and al- 
though the music had been uniformly en- 
joyable to the visitor, it had been no light 
task for the jury to select the players for 
the morrow’s final. When I say that the 
competitors played fantasias on ‘Carmen,’ 
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nerius that at one time belonged to Count 
Cessoli of Nice, an intimate friend of 
Paganini, who is said to have admired it 
and frequently played on it. 
* K + 
UITE the most “apart” of this year’s 
motley assortment of music festivals 
was the recent international carillon con 
test at the picturesque old Belgian city of 
Molines or Mechlin, a city proud of its 
mighty tower, of its famous carillon of 
forty-five bells, of its master carillonneur, 
Joseph Denyn. Thirteen years had passed 
since the previous contest, so the present 
opportunity attracted an unusual number 
of competitors, most of them from Holland 
and Belgium. The prizes remained with 
the Belgians this year. A correspondent of 
the London Musical Standard gives this 
description of the proceedings : 


“At 10:30 the contest commenced in 
earnest. The carillon has, together with 
six bells used for church services (the 


largest weighing nearly eight tons and re 
quiring twelve men to ring it), forty-five 


bells. Many of these were cast by the 
famous Peter Hemony at Amsterdam in 
1074 The player sits at the keyboards 


(two manuals and pedal), the lower manual! 
representing the white notes and the upper 
the black notes, while the deep-toned bells 
are plaved by pedals The notes are struck 
with the closed hand, the little fingers be 


‘Faust, ‘William Tell,’ the overture to 
“Tannhauser’ and preludes and fugues of 
J. S. Bach, it will be seen that the standard 
is a high one. The sixteen competitors 
to-day were required to play two pieces ot 
their own selection, in addition to the test 
piece from Peter Benoit’s opera, ‘Het Lied 
der Vilamingen.’ ” 

The crowning joy of the festival came 
after the final contest and the distribution 
of prizes, in the form of a “concert de 
carillon” given by Joseph Denyn. This 
singularly accomplished virtuoso first 
played at Easter of 1881, at the age.of nine 
teen. Six years later he succeeded his 
father as city carillonneur, and since 1902 
he has given special concerts on Monday 
evenings during the months of June, Au 
gust and September 

“It is impossible to attempt to describe 
the playing of Mr. Denyn,” continues the 
enthusiastic report. “One forgets that it 1s 
bell-music. Often the upper notes trem 
blingly dissolve away into the atmosphere 
and can only be compared to the Ang: 
music in Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ 
while the marvelous legato playing of the 
lower notes reminds one of the organ 
rrills, turns, massive chords and rapid 
chromatic passages were all rendered with 
the accuracy and delicacy of an expert per 
former on the piano. Thirty thousand peo 
e stood gazing up at the tower hushed in 
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silence to catch every note, and when Mr. 
Denyn’s wonderful performance had ceased 
a tremendous roar of applause followed, the 
tower was illuminated, the big bell swung, 
and the ‘master bell-master’ came down the 
four hundred steps to be received by the 
municipality, presented with a huge 
bouquet of flowers, and hurried off to the 
café to receive the congratulations of his 
friends.” 
* * * 

WHILE recent disillusionized visitors to 

_ Bayreuth would find it a_ severe 
strain on their credulity to believe that the 
festivals as run nowayears reflect the ideals 
of the great Richard in many details of the 
performances, Frau Cosima Wagner may 
regard her new Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree as official approval of what she has 
succeeded in doing. 

“Can, however, this new dignity with 
which the Berlin University has honored 
her and itself offer uer compensation for 
old and new disappointments?” asks the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung. “Frau Wagner 
has told her Berlin friends that in this act 
of the University she recognizes homage 
to the Bayreuth ideals. In any case the 
beautiful text of the diploma remains a 
testimonial— which her contemporaries 
have too often tried to dispute, but posterity 


will no longer belittle—that with devout 
conscientiousness she has cherished and 
defended everything that her immortal 


husband had established and consecrated, 
so that all peoples now come on pilgrim- 
ages to the sacred temple of German art.” 
+ kK 2k 
ORTUGAL has contributed very, very 
little to the musical wealth of nations. 
Doubtless the most important personality 
she has yet given to the artist world is the 
pianist, Vianna da Motta, for many years 
past a resident of Berlin. Though he has 
not vet scaled any dizzy heights he has 
succceded in making his presence felt in 
Berlin's music world and has profited by 
kugen d<Albert’s personal interest in his 
career, 

(his month he is giving two recitals in 
London. The program for the first is-a 
rather severe test of an audience’s indul- 
gence, limited as it is to Busoni’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Toccata in C major, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in E major, op. 109, César 
lranck’s Prelude, Air and Finale and 
Schumann's “Symphonic Etudes.” The 
second contains Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
lugue, op. 35; Chopin's Ballade in F major 

which seems to be coming into its own 
and Polonaise-lantasy, op. 61; 
Weber’s Sonata in A flat, op. 39; three 
*Petrarca Sonnets” by Liszt; Paul Juon’s 
refreshing Capriccio, op. 26, No. 10, and 
the Schubert-Liszt March in B minor. 

Meanwhile another pianist from Da 
Motta’s native peninsula, who makes Ber- 
lin her home city now, has been giving a 
pair of recitals in London. This 1s, how- 
ever, a Spaniard, Maria Carreras, who at- 
tracted some attention last season as a 
champion of the new crescent keyboard 
lor her first program she drew on Busoni 
for two of his arrangements—of the Bee- 
thoven “Ecossaisen’ and a Bach Prelude 
and Chorale—after opening with a Friede 


this season 


mann-Bach Organ Concerto. Chopin's 
“Allegro de Concert,” Tausig’s Waltz- 
Caprice from Johann Strauss’s “Nacht- 


falter” and two of the Paganini-Liszt 
études were also in the list. Liszt’s “Swiss 
Years of Pilgrimage” had a place on the 
second program, along with the noisy 
Polonaise in E major. 

Historical recitals should have an essen- 
tial interest for all piano students, but the 
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first of Herbert Fryer’s series of four pro- 
grams with which he purposes to illustrate 
the development of pianoforte music could 
not be expected to make a very general ap- 
peal to the public. In its frame it was 
unusually comprehensive. It began, inevit- 
ably, with “The King’s Hunting Jigg,” by 
John Bull (1563-1628), and the other items 
followed in this order: Rameau. (1683- 
1764), “Gavotte and Variations”; Daquin 
(1694-1772), “Le Coucou”; Campra (1660- 
1774), “Passepieds”; Mouret (1682-1738), 
“Bourrée” ; Gossec (1733-1829), “Tam- 
bourin”; Corelli (1653-1713), “Pastorale” ; 
D. Scarlatti (1683-1757), Sonata, ‘ ‘Il Ballo,” 
aad Sonata in F minor; Leonardo Leo 
(1695-1778), Arietta; Veracini (1685-1750), 
Gavotte in E minor ; Turini (1749-1812), 
Presto in G minor; Handel (1685-1759), 
Suite in F minor; J. S. Bach (1685-1750), 
Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major and 
the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. 
+ *x* * 

HERE is the latest Paderewski story, as 

told by M. A. P., @ propos of the 
Polish pianist’s “punning command” of the 
English language: One evening at the 
height of the London season he was to be 
the chief artist at a smart concert, but, un- 
fortunately, he was detained in arriving, 
and did not turn up until he was just in 
time to hear the hostess say to a guest, a 
well-known polo-player and an excellent 
amateur musician: 

“Oh! Captain, do be a dear kind soul 
and play us a solo until Paderewski ar- 
rives.” 

Paderewski did not make himself known 
to his hostess until after the young man 


had finished his solo, and then, turning to 
the amateur, he gracefully congratulated 
him upon his performance. 

“Ah!” said the young man modestly, “it 
is very kind of you to congratulate me, but 
nobody is more painfully aware of how 
great a difference there is between us.” 

“Oh!” replied Paderewski, “the differ- 
ence isn’t so very great after all—you are 
a dear soul who plays polo, while I am a 
poor Pole who plays solo!” 

* * * 

ARIA LABIA, whose New York career 
suffered from the abuse of the ad- 
vance “puff-trumpet,” recently decided to 
test her hold on the Berlin public by giving 
a concert in the large hall of the Philhar- 
monie. Before the evening was over she 
must have realized, as did her audience, 

that she was not in her element. 

Three little Italian songs were her most 
successful efforts, whereas her Tosca aria, 
with which she invariably arouses the Ber- 
liners to a high pitch of enthusiasm at the 
Komische Oper, and an aria from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” quite failed of effect. 
At the same time August Spanuth main- 
tains that she could teach many a German 
artist how to sing /egato—which comes 
perilously close to damning her with -faint 
praise, and that is probably far from Mr. 
Spanuth’s intentions. Labia’s concert as- 
sociate, in addition to Otto Bake, her ac- 
companist, was Alberto Jonas, the erstwhile 
Ann Arbor pianist. 

. &,.2 
CHORAL novelties were conspicuous on 
the last program of the London Choral 
Society. Two were from the pen of 


Bertram Shapleigh, an American composer 
who now has a charming little country 
home in Kent, with London at a convenient 
distance. His setting of Thomas Moore's 
“The Lake of the Dismal Swamp” aroused 
more interest than his “Vedic Hymn.” 
First honors, however, went to Dr. Ethel 
Smyth, composer of “Der Wald” and “The 
Wreckers,” for the four-part chorus she 
has made of Rossetti’s “Sleepless Dreams,” 
which was followed by her “Danse Maca- 
bre”-esque arrangement of “Hey, Nonny 
No!” a drinking song found in a Christ 
Church manuscript of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an arrangement of “bacchanalian 
violence,” in which the composer has shown 
“a wild and almost brutal disregard of all 
the accepted laws of harmonic beauty” The 
second part of the concert was given over 
to the second and third parts of Granville 
Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam,” a work that 
has become almost popular in London. 
The North of England choruses com- 
peting at the recent Blackpool Festival 
thought they were a bit hardly dealt with 
in being required to sing Fritz Delius’s 
“Craig Dhu,” an exceedingly difficult eight- 
part chorus. Scarcely less exacting was 
Granville Bantock’s imaginative “In the 
Silent West,” likewise for an eight-part 
choir. Other test pieces were Claude De- 
bussy’s “Cold Winter,” Schubert’s “Sere- 
nade” for women’s voices and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s three-part song, “A June Rose 
Bloomed.” 
* * * 
ARIE BREMA’S experiment. with 
Schubert’s “Der hausliche Krieg” 
during her forthcoming season of opera in 


the vernacular at the Savoy Theater, Lon- 
don, will be watched with considerable in- 
terest by Schubert lovers, as it is notorious 
that none of the composer’s efforts in the 
opera form proved successful. Few of his 
stage works, for that matter, ever obtained 
a hearing. “Die Zwillingsbriider,” a one- 
act Singspiel, was performed in Vienna in 
1820, as the London Daily Telegraph re 
calls, and three years later “Die Zauber- 
harfe,” a three-act melodrama, was given 
at the Theater an der Wien, where, in th 
same year, his lovely incidental music t 
“Rosamunde” was heard twice. 

Some other dramatic works by Schuber: 
were produced after his death, among them 
“Der hausliche Krieg,” which was know1 
also as “Die Verschworenen.” 

The taste of the Viennese public fo: 
Italian opera in the early part of the nine 
teenth century, and notably for the musi 
of Rossini, no doubt accounted in larg: 
measure for Schubert’s failures as a com 
poser of opera. 

i eo 

ANP great was the fall thereof! Th: 

grand opera plans of prominent Ber 
lin financiers, would-be Hammersteins 
having been shattered on the rock of th 
building commissioners’ veto, the site o1 
which a Grosse Oper was to grow and 
flourish like the green bay tree, ministering 
to the operatic needs of a city inadequate], 
provided for by the King of Prussia’s 
Royal Oper, is now to be devoted to a mors 
practical purpose and a safer financial in 
vestment—an enormous boarding house is 
to be erected, instead. 

i oe |e 








CONDUCTORS AND THEIR AMUSING BATONS 








N eminent Russian conductor, M. Saf- 
onoff, who pays frequent visits to 
England, has given up the use of the time- 
honored baton. He prefers to direct his 
forces solely by movements of his arms. 
If this practice were to become general it 
would prevent some queer contretemps 
which occasionally happen with the baton. 
A conductor smashing his wand in the 
energy of beating the air is as amusing as 
a man chasing his hat in a gale. The late 
Walter Macfarren went to Leeds in 1880 
to conduct his “Hero and Leander” over- 
ture at the Festival of that year. He had 
the bad luck to catch his baton on the desk 
at the first stroke. The larger portion of 
it broke and flew off into the auditorium, 
and the composer had to conduct that en- 
ormous orchestra with the three or four 
inches that remained. Subsequently a mys- 
terious parcel, addressed to Macfarren, 
was delivered at the house where he was 
staying. It was not dynamite, but the lost 
part of the baton, which some kind friend 
had picked up and thus restored to its 
owner. 


There is another funny story about a 
splendid baton which was presented to the 
late Signor Arditi, the composer of the 
famous “Il Bacio.” At the thin end this 
baton had a little golden Apollo playing on 
a harp. Arditi was very proud of the 
thing, and the first time he used it he con- 
ducted with phenomenal energy. During 
one of the pieces the golden Apollo became 
loosened and flew straight in the direction 
of one of the members of the band, strik- 
ing him with terrific force on his bald 
head. “He looked piteously at me,” says 
Arditi in his Reminiscences, “but did not 
allow the accident to interfere with his 
share of the overture.” 

An incident of a similar nature hap- 
pened some years ago in Edinburgh. A 
diocesan musical festival was being held, 
and a certain canon, since dead, had to 
read the “lessons” for the evening. On 
returning from the lectern to his stall in 
the chancel he had to pass through a line 
of choristers on one side, with the con- 
ductor on a raised platform on the other 
side. The nerformance was just beginning, 
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and the conductor, in his anxiety that all 
his forces should take the first beat to- 
gether, brought his baton down with ter- 
rific force and swiftness. But he neglected 
to look if the passage beneath was clear, 
and the unfortunate canon, who was at 
that minute passing, received the full im- 
pact of the blow on the top of his head. 
He never moved a muscle, painful as the 
stroke must have been, but when he 
reached his stall he knelt and covered his 
head with his hands, and while in that posi- 
tion a deep red line could be distinctly 
traced across the skull. The poor conduc- 
tor saw the tell-tale line, and was so over- 
come that he practically collapsed. 
Conductors have often suffered from this 
excess of energy. Lully, the seventeenth 
century French composer, not knowing 
how to make his violins keep the measure. 
provided himself with a stick, six feet long, 
with which he gave loud knocks on the 
floor. One day, instead of knocking the 
floor, he gave himself a stunning blow on 
the foot. The wound seemed slight, but 
want of care made it worse, and it was the 
eventual cause of the poor man’s death. 





An American Composer’s Program in 
Selma, Ala. 


SetmA, AtaA., Nov. 10.—That keener in- 
terest in American composers is being 
taken by the people of the South is shown 
in the following program rendered by the 


Selma Music Study Club a short time ago 


1, Indian suite, MacDowell, for piano, Mrs 
Ward and Miss Ward; 2, Songs, “Evening Still! 
ness” and “Retreat,” by La Forge, Mrs. Creagh; 
3, Shadow dance and poem, by MacDowell, Mrs 
Partridge; 4, “Like the Rosebud,” by La Forge 
Mrs. Atkins; 5, Sonata Eroica, by MacDowell 
Miss Thomas: 6, ‘‘Expectancy” and “To a Mes 
senger,”’ La Forge and MacDowell, Mrs. Harper: 
7, “The Eagle,’”’ by MacDowell, Mrs. Rosser; & 
“To a Violet’? and “By the Lake,” by La Forge 
Mrs. McVay; 9, “The Storm,” by MacDowell! 
Miss Hooper. 


Selma for its size is one of the most 
musical cities in the State of Alabama. 
jJ.P.M 





~ Score of New Lyric Tragedy Completed 


by Platon Brounoff 


Platon Brounoff, composer, pianist and 
lecturer, has just completed the orchestra! 
score of the music to “Xilona,” a lyric 
tragedy by the American dramatist, Francis 
McNutt. The work will be produced this 
winter at the Drury Lane Theater in Lon 
don, and there is a probability that New 
York will hear it at the New Theater. 

Mr. Brounoff is engaged at present on a 
romantic comic opera of which the theme 
is Russian-American. Besides his work of 
composition, he does a great deal in th 
way of lecture recitals and has a large class 
in voice culture. 





A Russian pianist named Tarnoffsky has 
found favor in Berlin of late. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS GAINING GROUND IN ENGLAND 





OF the place held by the music of Amer- 

ican composers in England, Herbert 
\ntcliffe writes in the New Music Review 
in part as follows: 

“Among composers Ethelbert Nevin is 
probably the best known, and Edward 
MacDowell the most highly regarded. Both 
are known by their songs, and some of the 
delightful short pianoforte ‘pieces of the 
latter are popular. His bigger works are 
not well known, and those for the orches- 
tra are practically never heard at all, though 
sufficient interest in the man and his works 
has been aroused to create a demand for 
\Mr. Gilman’s interesting book on the two. 
Reginald de Koven is another American 
whose songs have won esteem in England. 
[It is in songs more than in anything else 
that the American composer of minor tal- 
ents has any standing here, and a fair num- 
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ber of excellent works by such composers 
finds its way into concert rooms and houses 
where music is to be heard. Professor H. 
W. Parker is known mainly by his cantata, 
‘Hora Novissima,’ which, by its production 
at the three choirs’ festival at Worcester 
in 1899 opened the door to American com- 
positions at these functions. It has since 
been performed a number of times in other 
towns with a large measure of apprecia- 
tion. The composer is also, by his church 
music, recognized as one whose works are 
to be reckoned with. George Whitfield 
Chadwick’s ‘Melpomene’ overture and some 
of his smaller compositions are heard from 
time to time, and Mr. Hadley’s ‘Salomé,’ 
produced at the Newcastle-on-Tyne fes- 
tival, distinctly helped forward the cause 
of the American composer. Frederick S. 
Converse is known more by reputation 
than by personal acquaintance, though it is 
six years since his orchestral romance, ‘Lhe 
Festival of Pan,’ was first played in Lon- 
don. But what little of his music has been 
heard has won him friends who will not 
allow him to be forgotten. The interest 
in his work and in American music gener- 
ally is shown by the fact that when his 


opera, “The Pipe of Desire,’ was recently 
produced, the Times considered the pro- 
duction of sufficient importance to devote 
to it a column or more of criticism. That 
it was the country of its origin rather than 
the work itself that caused this was evi- 
dent by the strictures passed upon the lat- 
ter. The admission of the article to its 
columns was a recognition by the leading 
English newspaper of the fact that Amer- 
ican music is leaving its infancy behind 
and is taking its place in the world of seri- 
ous art. Ernest Schelling is another 
American who has made himself welcome 
in England both as pianist and composer. 

“The most remarkable omission from 
English programs is that of the works of 
Charles Martin Loeffler, who, it is pre- 
sumed, must be considered as an American 
composer in spite of his Alsatian birth. 
While many of his school who possess less 
ability and less individuality gain a hear- 
ing, Mr. Loeffler’s voice has not yet reached 
our shores.” 





Nordica Sings for Beecham 

Lonpvon, Nov. 3.—It has been known for 
some weeks that Thomas Beecham had 
one or two surprises in store for his 
patrons at Covent Garden, and the first of 
these is now made public. On Monday, 
November 14, Mme. Nordica will sing at 
Covent Garden the role in which she has 





won greatest renown—that of Jsolde in 
“Tristan und Isolde.” In Paris, when she 
recently appeared as /solde, the seats were 
sold out repeatedly and hundreds were 
turned away. E. W. 





Josef Hofmann’s Baltimore Recital 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 7.—Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, proved himself a master at his 
recital at the Peabody Conservatory, Fri- 
day afternoon. He received an ovation 
from an audience that packed the concert 
liali. The Beethoven Sonata in A flat major, 
op. 26, was probably the most pleasing 
number to many in the audience, though 
the entire program, which included a group 
of Chopin numbers, was highly enjoyed. 

W.J.R. 





Adelina Padovani, who was introduced 
to the New York public as Tetrazzini’s su- 
perior, is to sing at the Khedival Opera 
in Cairo this season. 
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GLUCK AND MOZART 
DAMROSCH OFFERINGS 


De Gogorza Soloist at Concert of 
the New York Symphony 
Orchestra 


Gluck’s and Mozart’s music monopolized 
the program given by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch 
in the New Theater on Friday afternoon 
of last week. Emilio de Gogorza, the 
baritone, was the soloist and the numbers 
on the program were the following: 


“Ipk igenie in Aulis’”’ (Gluck), (a) overture, (b) 
air, “Diane impitoyable,” Mr. De Gogorza, (c) 
Ballet Music, (d) air, Peuvent ils ordonner. Mr. 
De Gogorza; symphony No. 1 in G Minor (Peter’s 
Edition), Mozart; serenade from “Don Giovanni” 
(Mozart), Mr. De Gogorza; pantomime from the 
Ballet “‘Les petits riens,’’ Mozart; overture from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,’’ Mozart. 


Most of the enthusiasm of the small 
audience present went to Mr. de Gogorza’s 
singing, and in truth it was well merited. 
The singer possesses not only a baritone 
of great beauty, resonance, richness and 
warmth, but a finished art of vocalization 
and delivery, refined style, impeccable 
taste and clear-cut diction. He sang the 
“Iphigenie” arias with the breadth and 
dignity that this type of music demands, 
and yet without a suggestion of coldness. 
His “Don Giovanni” serenade pleased so 
well that he was recalled some four or five 
times after it. 

The orchestra played the “Iphigenie” 
overture to good purpose. Contrary to 
custom the close written by Wagner was 
not used, but the music led without a break 
into Agamemnon’s aria “Diane Impitoya- 
ble.” The ballet numbers from the last act 
of the same work are striking and beauti- 
ful, the second one of them being an un- 
mistakable copy of Czech rhythms. Mr. 
Damrosch’s reading of the Mozart sym- 
phony was conventional and uninspiring, 
particularly in the slow movement, which 
dragged wearily. 

Owing to the fact that the program was 
finished earlier than expected Mr. Dam- 
rosch added the “Magic Flute” overture. 
It and the one to “Figaro” were passably 
well performed. 


DAN FRANCISCO'S 
CHORAL CONCERT 


Loring Club Opens Season with 
Effective Program—Child 
Artists in Recital 


San Francisco, Nov. 1.—The Loring 
Club gave its first concert of the season 
last Thursday evening under the able di- 
rection of Wallace A. Sabin. The audi- 
ence taxed the capacity of Christian 
Science Hall and the program was re- 
garded as one of the best ever given by 
the club. Some of the larger choral works 
were sung accompanied by orchestra. The 
soloists were J. F. Veaco, tenor, and 
H. W. Baldwin, bass. The Lewis quartet 
was heard advantageously in the second 
movement from Haydn’s “Kaiser” quartet. 

A feature also was a composition for 
flute and piano by Frederick Maurer, the 
club’s pianist, which was so favorably re- 
ceived that an enthusiastic encore was de- 
manded. Walter L. Oesterreicher was the 
flute soloist. 

In the last meeting of the Pacific Mu- 
sical Society, at the Novelty Theater, 
Wednesday morning, two very clever chil- 
dren were presented, Violet Fenster, aged 
twelve, and her brother, Lajos Fenster, 
aged ten. A Beethoven duet for piano 
and violin, played with understanding and 
technical accuracy, was followed by a piano 
solo by a little girl which met with well 
merited applause. 

This program was given at the Ficken- 
scher studios to Charles D. Kellog, the 
native singer: 





Petite suite, César Cui, Samuel Savannah and 
Mr. Fickenscher; songs of Mr. Fickenscher, sung 
by Mrs. Fickenscher, ‘‘Hoehsommer,” “Herror’s 
Realm” and “The Wind’; seranata, Moszkowski, 
sung by Mr. Kellog. 

Two very successful series of inspira- 
tional dances have been recently given by 
Violet Romer, a young dancer of local 
fame, with a large orchestra, led by 
Bernat Jaulus. At voth events the Colum- 
bia Theater was filled with large audi- 
ences. Two of the most enthusiastically 
received numbers were the “Dance of the 
Young Hamadryads,” by William J. Mce- 
Coy, of San Francisco, and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2. 
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W. R. RADCLIFFE IN SOUTH 


Suggests Performance of American Sym- 
phony in Memphis 


MeMPHIs, TENN., Nov. 14.—W. L. Rad- 
cliffe was in the city last week, his object 
being to place the Victor Herbert Orchestra 
for a Spring festival with the Beethoven 
Club. Mr. Radcliffe is enthusiastic over his 
plans for music in the South, and hopes by 
realizing them to effect a musical Renais- 
sance below the Mason and Dixon line. A 
Southerner himself, he understands condi- 
tions better than most managers. He is 
deeply interested in the American music 
work of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs and will suggest to Victor Herbert 
and other conductors that the symphony 
which receives the prize in the competition 
now on for American composers by the 
federation, and which will be rendered by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the biennial 
to be held in Philadelphia next March, be 
placed on all festival programs. This will 
give the composition which goes out to the 
world as the best in its class—so judged by 
such authorities as Frederic Stock, Victor 
Herbert and Henry Hadley—the publicity 
it justly deserves. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Radcliffe’s suggestion will be adopted 
by our leading orchestras. > a 





Hubbard Pupil to Study with De Reszke 


Boston, Nov. 14.—Wardsworth G. Pro- 
vandie, baritone, one of the most success- 
ful pupils of Arthur J. Hubbard, the well- 
known teacher of singing, left for Europe 
a week ago to spend some time in study 
with Jean de Reszke. Mr. Provandie is 
well remembered for his excellent singing 
in the productions of “Faust” last season 
and the year before by Mr. Hubbard’s 
pupils. Charles F. Hackett and his brother, 
(Arthur J. Hackett, are two of Mr. Hub- 
bard's pupils who are very busy this season 
with concert engagements. soth have ex 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA “ POP” 


Mme. Norelli, Soloist, at Sunday Concert 
Under Rothwell’s Baton 


St. Paut, Minn., Nov. 14.—Thrice dur- 
ing a week has the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra been called into service. The 
symphony concert Tuesday evening was 
followed by the concert for the Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association Friday evening and 
the first Sunday “pop” of the season, each 
concert drawing a large audience. 

The Sunday concert opened with Men- 
delssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture, and in- 
cluded Bizet’s “Carmen” Suite No. 1, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav,” Wagner's 
‘Bridal March” and “The Cathedral” from 
“Lohengrin.” 

Concertmaster Guy Woodard won the 
plaudits of the audience in his solo per- 
formance of Massenet’s “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and Rosario Bourdon found his 
old place in the favor of St. Paul as he 
played the ‘cello solo in d’Indy’s orches- 
tration of Rubinstein’s familiar Melody in 
kK Major 

Mme. Jennie Novelli was the assisting 
soloist. The numbers were Bellini’s Cava- 
tina, “Casta Diva” from “Norma,” De- 
libes’s “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” with 
several encore numbers, one of which was 
Mrs. Eugene Kuester’s arrangement of the 
Moszkowski waltz. ,: iw ka 





Music Study Popular in Montgomery 


Montcomery, Ata. Nov. 5.—A new 
phase in club life here this season is the 
emphasis placed upon the study of music. 
Every one of the women’s clubs in the city 
is taking up the subject with unstinted in- 
terest. 

Opera furnished the program at the last 
neeting of the Wednesday Music Club. 
lalking machine illustrations from Verdi 
operas were used, and Frances Wolff sang 
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HAS AMBITIONS AS A PLAYWRIGHT 


Mignon Nevada Is Also a Short 
Story Writer as Well 
as Singer 


Lonpon, Nov, 5.—Not content with hav- 
ing, at the age of twenty-two, achieved an 
enviable place for herself as prima donna 


in several of Europe’s leading opera 
houses, Mignon Nevada, the American so- 
prano, has ambitions as a playwright. It 
is stated that one of her plays is scheduled 
for production this Winter, and at present 
she is at work on a poetical drama, dealing 
with an English legend. She has also 
written many short stories which show 
talent, a number of them having been 
created especially for the children of the 
King of Spain. 

Miss Nevada’s success in the Beecham 
season of opera here is a matter of very 
recent record. She has earned praise, how- 
ever, in all her rdéles wherever she has 
sung. Her début took place two years ago 
at the Costanzi in Rome, where her en- 
gagement, originally for four perform- 
ances, was extended to twelve nights. At 
Lisbon she sang at the first gala perform- 
ance in honor of the young king, and there, 
too, her contract was extended from six 
to seventeen nights. Later she sang in 
Florence. 

Miss Nevada is the daughter of the 
famous singer, Emma Nevada, and her 
only teacher has been her mother. She is 
a girl of cosmopolitan ancestry, with an 
Irish grandfather and Scotch grandmother. 
Her mother is a Californian and her father 
an Englishman. Nevertheless, Miss Nevada 
considers herself a good American and 
hopes soon to have achieved a reputation 
sufficient to warrant her in presenting her 
art to her countrymen. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 
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Mignon Nevada, the American So- 
prano, Who Is Winning Laurels 
in London 





BERLIN'S APPLAUSE 
FOR FLONZALEYS 


A Superb Performance by the 
Quartet—Marie Labia 
Gives a Recital 


Ber_in, Oct. 26.—That' excellent chamber 
music organization which was founded by 
Mr. de Coppet in New York, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, gave a concert in the Bechstein 
Saal on Friday evening. The ensemble 
playing of these artist-musicians is such 
that any particular comment on this feature 
would commonplace. Sufficient to 
say that their program proved of the great- 
est interest in view of the diverging char- 
represented. 


seem 


acteristics of the 
Mozart’s Quartet in G major was followed 


composers 


by Debussy’s Quartet in G minor. Can a 
greater contrast be thought of? And how 
this latter composition was played! Few, 


very few, quartets could do like justice to 
this composer. The andantino and the last 
movement seemed to be the most perfect 
part of this rendition. The large audience, 
among which many musical celebrities were 
in evidence, gave full rein to the enthusi- 
asm which the playing commanded. 

On the same evening in the Philharmonie 
there was an entertainment resembling in 
all outward aspects that of the one in the 
Bechstein Saal. But only outwardly were 
the two concerts related. In the one case 


was the Flonzaley Quartet composed of 
serious, thinking artists, presenting its 
hearers with serious music, and in the 


other was Maria Labia giving her only 
concert of the season (as the program in- 


formed us), with the aid of trivial means, 
both as regards most of the numbers of 
her program as well as the manner in 
which they were rendered. It wouid be 
unjust not to admit that Maria Labia is 
the possessor of splendid vocal material 
for which many singers might envy her. 
Neither is the fact to be disregarded that 
the concert hall frequently proves a serious 
stumbling block to opera prima_ donnas. 
For the former reason, and notwithstand- 
ing the latter, it is to be deplored that at 
this, her only concert, Maria Labia chose 
a program which for the greater part gave 
absolutely no proof of artistic taste and 
that she interpreted her numbers with a 
display of mannerisms not usually consid- 
ered permissible in a concert hall. Such 
an excess of gestures, mimicry and porta- 
menti is really indulged in only by artists 
of the variety stage. The construction of 
her voice, also, in the middle register, must 
be looked upon as being a dangerous symp- 
tom for any singer. 

The Spanish-American pianist, Alberto 
Jonas, who assisted at this concert, proved 
to be the redeeming feature. With his 
amazing technic and his rare sense of 
dynamics, he invariably rivets the atten- 
tion of his audiences. He played two 
Chopin études, Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in 
A minor, the Liszt Legend, “St. Francis 
on the Waves,” Chopin’s Sonata in B flat 
minor, and the Scherzo in C sharp minor. 

O. P. Jacon. 





Pianist and Violinst Score 


Marked Success 


Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 14.—The recent recital 
by Clara Ascherfeld, pianist, and Thaddeus 


Rich, violinist, before a brilliant assemblage 


at Lehmann’s Hall, proved markedly artis- 
tic. Miss Ascherfeld, who is a member of 
the Peabody Conservatory staff, is a favor- 
ite local artist and her annual recitals are 
events of Baltimore’s season. Her solo 
numbers were heartily applauded and she 
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was obliged to respond with an encore, 
playing Raft’s “Rigaudon” with fine effect. 
Mr. Rich was likewise given a very enthu- 
siastic reception and as an encore played 
“Chant Sans Parole,” by W. G. Oecost, 
local composer. Miss Ascherfeld’s solo 
numbers include the Melody by Gluck, the 
Mozart Minuet, the Bach Gavotte in E and 
three Schumann numbers. Mr. Rich played 
the Tschaikowsky “Serenade Melanchol- 
ique,” Schille’s “Bercevse” and “Airs 
Russes” by Wieniawski1. The numbers for 
piano and violin were the Beethoven Son- 
ata in E flat major and Saint-Saéns’s Son- 
ata in D minor. W.J.R. 


QBERHOFFER BEGINS 
POPULAR CONCERTS 


Minneapolis Orchestra’s First Pro- 
gram Warmly Approved— 
Evan Williams, Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, Noy. 12.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra gave the first 
popular concert of the season Sunday 
afternoon at the Auditorium before a 
large audience. Emil Oberhoffer, the con- 
ductor, has been successful 
with the Sunday 
past seasons, 


> 





exceedingly 
afternoon programs in 
giving music within the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
patrons of the popular concerts, but always 
of high caliber. 

The first program introduced Marche 
Militaire, op. 57, No. 1, by Richard Strauss, 
and “Der Freischiitz” overture, by Weber, 
which were both popular numbers. The 
serenade for string orchestra, “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusick,” by Mozart, was exquisitely 
played and showed the marked improve- 
ment in the string section. Another de- 
lightful number, played with such grace 
and charm that it had to be repeated, was 
“Air de Ballet,” by Pitt. This second 
concert revealed more clearly than the 
opening concert the improvements Mr. 
Oberhoffer has made in the various sec- 
tions of the orchestra, which is better bal- 
anced than ever and promises to realize in 
a higher degree its talented conductor’s 
ambitions to make it a really great orches- 
tra. 

Kvan Williams was the soloist and he 
aroused the audience to an unusual pitch 


of enthusiasm. Mr. Williams has sung 
here several times, but never with such 
dramatic fervor and such artistic style. 


Surely nothing could have been more beau 
tiful and expressive than his singing of 
the aria from “The Swan and the Sky- 
lark,” and recall after recall was given 
him. His other numbers included the 
Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger,” by 
Wagner, and, for encores, he gave several 
Welsh SONS. 
\nother orchestra number which was 
superbly played was the symphonic poem, 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” by MacDowell. A 
Glazounow waltz closed a program which 
set a high .standard for the popular con- 
certs for the remainder of the season. 


E. B. 





plenty of Bruckner 
symphonies, “150th 
will all be given 


Munich will hear 
this season. His nine 
Psalm” and “Te Deum,” 
at the Loewe concerts. 


MORE QUARRELING 
QVER VIENNA OPERA 


New Director’s Proposal to Seek 
. Mahler as Conductor Pre- 
cipitates Protests 


ViENNA, Oct. 26.—In Berlin, the loss of 
Hans Gregor, of the Comic Opera, as the 
result of his selection as successor to Felix 
von Weingartner, director of the Vienna 
Imperial Opera, has aroused mixed feel- 
ings of regret at his departure and pride 
at his being summoned to so important a 


post as the Vienna Hofoper. At the latter 
institution some unpleasantness has al- 
‘ready been called forth by Gregor’s re- 
mark to a Berlin interviewer anent the so- 
lution of the conductor problem at the 
Vienna opera. Gregor, it must be ex- 
plained, is most efficient as technical man- 
ager, and he proposes, now that Wein- 
gartner will be lost to the Hofoper, to 
endeavor to make some arrangement with 
Gustav Mahler, if only for part of every 
year, though such excellent men as Franz 
Schalk and Bruno Walter remain as con- 
ductors. Schalk and Walter have protested 
on the ground that the inference might be 
that hitherto only second rate conductors 
have officiated at the Vienna opera. Both 
Schalk and Walter are orchestra leaders 
of the highest rank. 

The first notable concert of the season 
was, as has been stated elsewhere, the 
song recital of Emmy Destinn last week.. 
It must be conceded that the operatic stage 
is her true element, as plainly shown in 
the dramatic delivery of the air from 
“Tosca” and the Cantilene from “Samson 
et Dalila,” with which she evoked a very 
hurricane of applause. Nevertheless, she 
also rendered most effectively two charm- 
ing songs by Oscar Nedbal, a -graceful 
acknowledgment to the composer who ac- 
companied her alike beautifully on the 
piano and with his orchestra. 

The work for the Johann Strauss me- 
morial is going on slowly but surely. A 
few days ago the “upper ten” of Vienna 
gathered at an “Old Vienna Reunion,” at 
which prominent artists sang and pli iyed 
many of the waltz king’s charming com- 
positions. Several evenings later his 
‘Gipsy Baron” was perfo-med at the 
Theater an der Wien, just twenty-five 
years after its first production here under 
the master’s own baton, some of the artists 
participating who were in the cast at that 
time. This work will be brought out at 
the Imperial Opera on Christmas, and two 
American singers will take prominent part 
therein, Mme. Cahier as the Gipsy Ctpra, 
and Miller as Barinkay, the hero. 

Appig FuNK. 
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CONTRALTO—Concert— Recital— instruction 
Teacher of Voice Culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
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Engagements 


SOUTHERN SPRING TOUR, APRIL and MAY, 


VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS) 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. 


For information address: 


RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
Now Booking for 


1911 





Music Festivals 











The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marsha'i, ist Vielin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin 


Miss Edith Jewell. Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncello 


he performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm r 


and emotional quality.’ 


Management, THE JOKE E. PINKHAM MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St.. New York 


47 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK Ciry 








Dear Muir: 
cabinet. 
give me to exercise my art. 


Engagements for Recital Hall for 
Musicales, Lectures, and Recep- 
tions should be booked early. 


Terms Reasonable. 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


STUDIO 


~ . , 
WHAT DALMORES SAYS: : 


I always feel betier and sing better with less eiiort 
deserved. 


PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909 


Private Address THE AMERICAN 
STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 


INHALATORIUM 








ufte. 
I am deeply grateful for all 


spending that reposeful, 
your care, 


pleasant time in your little 
skill and attention, and the freedom you 
CHARLES DALMORES. 


Attractive Studios for rent, all or part 


time. For terms and rates address man- 
ager, Studio Hall, 50 East 34th Street, 
New York. 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) New York City 


Announces the following Attractions 
October, 1910 and continuing untu June, 1911 


MARY GARDEN 
And Her Concert Co. April and May, 1911 


LIZA LEHMANNi the Celebrated Composer of ‘In 
a Persian Garden,’ Assisted by a European Quartette, 

XAVER SCHARWENKA, Eminent Composer-Pi- 
anist. 

ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the Great German 
Lieder, Ballad and Oratorio Singer. 

MARIO SAMMARCO, Baritone of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. ‘Formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera House. 

RITA FORNIA, Prima Donna Soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan and Boston Opera Houses. 

OSEPH MALKIN, Great Russian cellist. 
OLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic Soprano. 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 

EVA MYLOTT, the Australian Contralto. 

KRTURO TIBALDI, watt English Violinist. 

HOWARD BROCK Composer- Pianist, Lec- 
ture Recitals, “‘The Latest Word 1 in Opera,"’ Illustrated 


at the 


Piano. 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr., Basso. 


enor. 
aritone. 
MARIE HE RITES. ‘Bohemian Violinist. 


AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 
IRENE REYNOLDS, an 


MAUD ALLAN 
the Classic Dancer, Assisted by a Symphony Orchestra. 


mewn GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—0ratorio—Concert—Recital 
INSTRUCTION 24 €. 63d St. (Madison Ave.) , New York 
Management, EUGENE KUESTER 


CARLOS N. 


SANCHEZ 


Teacher of Singing Voice Building a Specialty 
Style—Repertoire 
Studio: 2 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 




















THE 


WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Carable Assistants. 
"ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, 


Booklet on request. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








HENRIETTE 


MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Management: 


EUGENE KUESTER, 25 | Ww. 42d St, New York 
MS. 


HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINCING 


407 Pierce Bidg. BOSTON 
MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 


FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 


1352 EAST 62d STREET 


STUDIO: 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


EMMA 


BANKS 


PIANIST 
334 West 85th ‘St. ” New York 


ALICE LOUISE 


MERTENS 


CONTRALTO 








CHICAGO 


Tel. 2423 River 


CONCERT 
New York 


ORATORIO 
Acdress; No, 3 East 434 St., 








WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“LA MARSEILLAISE” 





HE song that turned all France into 
demons was written by C!aude Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle in the Winter of 1792. 
Both words and music are attributed to 
him. 

There are several versions of the cir- 
cumstances under which “La Marseillaise” 
had its birth, but the one given the greatest 
credit for authenticity is as follows: 

One night during the Winter of 1792 a 
young artillery officer—De Lisle—was seat- 
ed at the table of the family of the Mayor 
of Strasburg, Baron de Dietrich. ‘lhe fare 
of the Baron had been so reduced by the 
calamities of war that only bread and 
sliced ham could be provided for the meal. 

Dietrich, lamenting this poverty to his 
guest, ordered up the last bottle of wine 
from the cellar for the latter, that it might 
aid his poetic invention and inspire him to 
compose a patriotic song for the public 
ceremonies shortly to take place in Stras- 
burg. 

After dinner De Lisle sought his room 


and, although it was bitterly cold, sat down 
at the piano and between reciting, playing 
and singing finally composed the song. 

A few days later it was sung in Stras- 
burg and was conveyed by the multitude 
to the insurgents at Marseilles, from whom 
its name is derived and by whom it was 
eagerly adopted. 

De Lisle, to whom France owed so much, 
lived in the most abject poverty, supporting 
himself as best he could by his literary 
efforts. Shortly before his death he was 
decorated with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor and several pensions were con- 
ferred upon him, but he was too old to 
live to enjoy them. A monument to his 
memory has also been set up in Paris. 

As always happens in a case of this kind, 
many other claimants to the authorship of 
the song have risen from time to time, 
but they seem unable to establish any 
serious claim to its creation, and De Lisle 
is left with the credit of having written 
the most pulse-stirring revolutionary song 
in existence. Harvey PEAKE. 








FEDERATED MUSICAL CLUBS AND THEIR DOINGS 





EMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 12.—The inter- 
est of the St. Cecelian Society, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has recently been cen- 
tered in music in the public schools. Mrs. 
Frances Elliott Clarke, supervisor of music 
in public schools in Milwaukee and chair- 
man of this department of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, was a guest 
of Grand Rapids late in October and gave 
a significant address on “Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” 
of the National Federation, gave a musical 
reception in honor of Mrs. Clarke on the 
evening of Friday, the 21st. A thoroughly 
pleasing musical program was provided by 
Elizabeth Bruce Wii.strom, Mrs. John 
Covode, Mrs. William Rowe, Mrs. William 
J. Fenton, Lucile Wilmarth, Laura Rood, 
Helen Borneman and W. J. Fenton. 

Mrs. Kelsey, president of the federation, 
has issued a formal call for the meeting of 
the board of management of that organ- 
ization to be held in Freehold, N J., be- 
ginning November 16. 


Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, president. 


The Ladies’ Friday Musical, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla, heard a most interesting 
program on November 11. From Bach, 
Handel, Sullivan and Elgar, the following 
members gave selections: Mrs. Charles 
Davies, Miss A. Hughes, Margaret Will- 
iams, Mrs. Arthur Vance, Mrs. W. S. Lin- 
ing, Mary Fleming. The work for the day 
was “The Origin and Development of 
Church Music.” Songs with words from 
the Hebrew poets of the Bible were given 
by the following members: Mrs. Thomas 
Hilditch, Mrs. W. L. Lampkin, s.uiured 
Hendricks, Edna Hudnall, Mrs. W. S. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. George Brown. 

Mrs. W. M. Lindsey, State vice-president 
of the National Federation for Pennsyl- 
vania and president of the Philomel Club, 
of Warren, Pa., states that the best work 
is being done in her club this Winter of its 
whole existence. 


Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
Press Secretary, National Federation. 
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Dutch Bass Baritone 


For Bookings until Dec., 1910, and during 
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En Tour with Mr. David Bispham 
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DAYTON SEASON OPENS 





Performance By Russian Dancers and 
Artist’s Recital and Chamber Music 


Dayton, O., Nov. 7.—The musical sea- 
son here formally opened last week with 
Pavlowa and Mordkin and their company 
of Russian dancers. Their performance 
was a tremendous success and a magnifi- 
cent audience crowaed the big auditorium. 

On Monday evening the Mozart Club 
opened its series of artist concerts with a 
recital at Miss Kofler’s studio by Zelma 
Crosby, ‘cellist, assisted by Miss Kofler at 
the piano, and Grant Odell, baritone, in a 
group of songs. 

The Holstein String Quartet opened its 
fifth season with a splendid chamber con- 
cert on November 10. The program in- 
cluded a quartet in G major, by Mozart, a 
quartet in C minor, by Rauchenecker, and 
a group of Russian numbers by Borodin, 
Artciboucheff, Glazounow and Liadow, and 
a novelty, “Les Vendredis Polka,” com- 
posed by Sokolow. A large audience gave 
enthusiastic approval. 

Sergei Klibanski, the German singing 
teacher from the Stern conservatory, came 
West from New York for a few days last 
week and visited here with Arthur Leroy 
Tebbs, a former Berlin pupil. Mr. Kliban- 
ski sang for a number of friends who 
gathered at the Tebbs home informally 
Needless to say he charmed all who heard 
him by the lovely quality of his voice and 





his artistic interpretation. 
SCHERZO. 

Franz Kohler, the violinist, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at the St. Xavier Academy, 
Latrobe, Pa., on November 3. He played 
numbers by Sarasate, Wieniawski, Tschai- 
kowsky, Hubay, Bach and Elgar. Mr. 
Kohler has been obliged to cancel his re 
cital with Frances Alda, in Akron, O., 


November 17, but will appear as soloist 
with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra in 
Meadville, November 14, and Clearfield, 
November 17. 


LIZA LEHMANN IN DENVER 





Her Quartet Pleases Its Audience Might- 
ily—Local Artists in Recital 


Denver, Nov. 4.—The quartet of singers 
en tour with Liza Lehmann pleased a Den- 
ver audience mightily last Monday even- 
ing by highly perfected ensemble singing. 
Mme. Lehmann has drilled the voices so 
thoroughly that there seems little apparent 
room for improvement either in the solos 
or the concerted work. Mme. Lehmann’s 
pliably modulated accompaniments  sup- 
plied the final touch of beauty to the per- 
formance. On Sunday afternoon Mme. 
Lehmann and the members of her quartet 
were guests of honor at a reception ten- 
dered by the Denver Center of the Amer- 
ican Music Society, at the home of its 


president, Fritz Thies. as 
Zella M. Cole, the Denver pianist, 
demonstrated her fine musicianship by 


playing splendidly, without rehearsal, the 
accompaniments for Bernice de Pasquali, 
when that artist sang in Greeley last Tues- 
day evening. 

The first matinée recital in the Tuesday 
Musical Club series for the present sea- 
son was given on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 1 at Central Christian Church. The 
participants were Janet McDonald, violin- 
ist; Zella M. Cole, pianist; Arline Birch- 
ard, pianist; Mrs. Edwin G. Ege, soprano, 


and Mrs. Bessie Dade Hughes, contralto, 
assisted by J. C. Wilcox, baritone, and 
Frank W. Farmer, tenor. Mrs. Wilcox, 


Flora Taub, Miss Cole and Miss Birchard 
were the accompanists. 

J. H. K. Martin is in Chicago this week 
negotiating for the appearance of a sym- 
phony orchestra in the Denver Spring Fes- 
tival concerts. The selection will doubt- 
less fall between the Thomas, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul orchestras, with the chances 
favoring the Chicago organization. 


J.C.W 





Jan Kubelik has 
concert tour in South 


recently completed a 
America. 
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Frank La Forge 


(Published by Schirmer) 
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Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
INTERNATIONAL TOUR 1910-1911 
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HEINROTH 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Musical Director 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg 


Address Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Homer Norris 


Harmony Counterpoint Composition 
St. George’s Memorial House, 
207 East 16th Street, New York City 








A Chamber-Music Attraction of Rare Merit 


Beebe -Dethier, Sonata Recitals 


CAROLYN BEEBE, Piano 
Next Season Now Booking 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 


SCHOOL or OPERA anD DRAMA oF N.Y. 
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GRAND OPERA ROLES 


ENGLISH FRENCH 


ITALIAN GERMAN 


OPERA STAGE TECHNIC 
ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director, 136 West 77th Street 


Write for Catalog 
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BIDS DEFIANCE T0 
OPERA PUBLISHERS 


A Significant Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by Italian Composer 
Giordano 


Mian, Nov. 5.—At last an Italian com- 
poser has arisen of sufficient courage and 
audacity to make a stand against the 
“graft” and rapacity of the great Italian 
publishing houses. 

Giordano, the brilliant 
dora,” “Andrea Chenier,” etc., is 
an opera of “Madame Sans Gene,’ 
nounces his intention of reserving all rights 
to the score for himself. He will publish 
it himself and treat directly with the man- 
agers through no medium of editor or pub- 
lisher. To anyone unfamiliar with oper- 
atic methods in Italy it is difficult to real- 
ize the immense importance of this de- 
parture. 

At present there is no fixed scale of 
prices for the rights of production of any 
musical work. The “Casa Editrice” de- 
mands whatever it can ring out of the 
manager, in most cases insisting upon the 
performance of some less popular work 
as a condition of the rent of the one de- 
sired. 

As in the case of forcing “Germania” 
on the New York public last Winter, “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” to mention one instance, 
has been repeatedly sung in Italy though it 
has never pleased the Italian public. But, 
the Casa Ricordi has guaranteed Puccini a 
fixed sum annually in royalties, and when 
a manager goes to them for a certain 
repertory they say to him: “Yes, you may 
have your ‘Trovatore’ and your ‘Aida’ and 


author of “Fe- 
making 
"and an- 


your ‘Lorelei,’ but you must also give a 
certain number of performances of 
‘Madama Butterfly.”” And usually the 


chef d’orchestre and most of the artists 
are supplied by the “Casa.” 

Another instance is the recent decision 
of the Casa Sonzogno in regard to the 
double bill of “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” 
This never fails to draw in Italy. Time 
cannot wither, nor custom stale, its infinite 
power to please the Italian public. So now 
the Casa Sonzogno says ‘No more ‘Caval- 





A GROUP OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES “ SNAPPED” ON THE HIGH SEAS 











Aboard the “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” Which Arrived in New York November 


Alberti, Xaver Scharwenka, pianist; 


Signor 


1. From left to right they are: 
Albert Reiss, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Alexander Heinemann, baritone, 
and John Mandelbrod, Mr. Heinemann’s accompanist. 





leria’ and ‘Pagliacci.’ —‘Cavalleria’ and an- 
other less powerful drawing card; ‘Pagli- 
acci’ and some other opera which has hith- 
erto failed to bring in the profits.” 
Consequently, satisfaction is general at 


the action of Giordano. It leads to the 
hope that in time, perhaps, some operatic 
Garibaldi will arise who will liberate 


musical Italy from the thralldom in which 
she lies fettered, which stifles progress, 
thwarts ambition and crushes individual 
talent unless supported by the most power- 
ful influence and “pull.” 

Da UNA POLTRONA. 





Fornia-Tibaldi Tour in the South 
Rita Fornia, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and Arturo Tibaldi, violinist, 
have been meeting with splendid success in 
the South. They have given recitals in At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Macon, Wilmington and 
Bristol. 
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Management : 
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Boston 
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son & Hamlin Piano 


Mrs. MARGARET GERRY 
GUCKENBERGER 


Contraito Soloist 
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and TEACHER 


Address 154 Oakleigh Road, Newton, Mass 
Telephone, 798-4 Newton, North 


SOPRANO SOLOIST 
Boston Festival Orchestra, 1907-8-9 


Management G. W. Stewart 


FINE DEMONSTRATION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Elsie M. Shawe Shows Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association What Can Be 
Done with a Students’ Chorus 


Minn., Nov. 14.—The Minne- 
Educational Association has closed a 
three days’ session in St. Paul. 

Educators of high position 
pounded principle and theorized at length, 
but it was left to Elsie M. Shawe, super- 
visor of music in the St. Paul Public 
Schools, to demonstrate by means of prac- 
tical results the value of her method and 
the efficiency of her work to grade teach 
ers, principals, superintendents and mem- 
bers of school boards who gathered to the 
number of two thousand or more in the 
St. Paul Auditorium Friday morning. 

A body of 400 boys between the ages 
of eight and thirteen years, drawn from 
the St. Paul public schools, formed a 
chorus presenting an attractive and impos 
ing appearance on the elevated stage, where 
they were seated, tier above tier, at the 
opening of the morning session. 


St. PAut, 
sota 


have ex- 


With almost military precision the large 
chorus responded to Miss Shawe’s direc 
tion for attack and release, for gradations 


in quality and volume of tone. Their num 


bers were drawn from the folk songs of 
England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, Ger- 
many, Italy and America. Their pertorm- 
ance held the breathless attention of the 
large audience and aroused an enthusiasm 


which would warm the heart of the most 
popular prima donna. 

As pivof of what can be done by way of 
training the child’s voice and musical cul- 
ture in the public schools, this demonstra- 
tion was a valuable lesson, reaching in its 
influence to every section of the State of 
Minnesota represented in that large meet- 
ing. 

Miss Shawe’s recognition as a _ leader 
among educators is evidenced in her recent 
election to the presidency of the Music 
Department of the National Educational 
Association, which position she now holds. 

On Friday evening the State association 
was entertained at a concert given by the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, W. H. 
Rothwell conductor. F.L. C. 8. 





Mme. Charbonnel, Pianist, of Providence, 
Heard in Two Concerts 


ProvipENCE, Nov. 7.—The first of the 
ladies’ afternoons at the Providence Art 
Club took place Thursday with a_ song 
recital by Katherine Becker, of Boston, 
with Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel at the 
piano. Miss Ricker revealed a rich con- 
tralto voice of wide range and sympa- 
thetic quality Mme. Charbonnel, at the 


accompaniments with 
feeling and added much’ to the 
afternoon. Mme. Char- 
under the management of 
the Theodore Bauer Concert Bureau, of 
Boston. On Thursday last she played in 
Camden, N. J., in a concert at which Mme. 
Lipkowska, of the Boston Opera Company, 
appeared G. F. H. 


piano, rendered the 
sympathetic 
pleasure of the 
honnel is now 


also 
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Lang Studios 
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OPERATIC EXPANSION 

The excessive barometric pressure of the operatic 
atmosphere so ardently discussed during the last year 
or two has found its relief in the present simultaneous 
opening of the opera seasons in Chicago, Boston, and 
New York. 

The change from previous years is great, and pre- 
cisely in line with Musicat America’s prediction that 
the geographical extension of opera was the only so- 
lution for the operatic over-crowding in New York. 
This year, instead of opera at three or more houses in 
New York, with the exaggerated competition thus 
evoked, and virtually no opera anywhere else, there are 
grand opera performances of the highest type at one 
house in New York, with other cities having the same. 

This is as it should be. The inauguration of opera 
in other cities, though, is by no means a guarantee of 
that opera’s power to run smoothly, and without a 
hitch here and there. It demonstrates, however, the 
reality of the popular demand for grand opera, which 
has been felt throughout America of late. 

There is much experience back of the Boston and 
Chicago operatic ventures, and there is no reason to 
think that they should not become thoroughly suc 
cessful and permanent 

The present opening of these various seasons of opera 
marks a normal advance in the operatic evolution of 
America, and will probably be followed in the near 
future by similar openings in other cities 





MUSIC AND HEALTH 


\Miluch has been written on the ccnnection between 
“Music and Morals.’ Much has also been written to 
show what a large influence music has in developing 

nd refinement, but there are some thousands 
and thousands of music lovers who would rise up and 
that man “blessed” who would do something to 


save their health trom the vicious nslaughts now 


nade by the absolutely unsanitary nditions which 
prevail in our great auditoriums, such as the Metro 
politan Opera House, Carnegie Hall, in New York, and 
the Symphony Hall, in Bost 

\t the Metropolitan the questi entilation and 
the sanitary arrangements have been neglected to such 
an extent that to attend a performance there has become 


more than a discomfort it has become a serious risk 


When you remember that a performance is given 
there almost every night, at two matinées each week, 
nd that tens of thousands of people assemble there, not 


to forget Sunday night, and when you remember also 


that eat 
for health, you get some vague idea of the risk run by 
those who attend the Metropolitan, seeing that little or 


nothing is done to properly ventilate the place 


yerson requires sO many cubic feet of pure air 


} 


People who have to sit tor several hours in bad ai 


especially after the day’s work is done, must suffer. 
Many a severe cold can be traced to bad air; many a 
headache also, and it stands to reason that no one can 
enjoy a performance when sitting in an atmosphere 
which is positively detrimental to health. 

Weare glad to see that Mr. DeKoven, in the New 
York World, took the matter up last Sunday, as has 
been done before in the columns of this paper. 

Does it not appeal to one’s sense of humor to find a 
lot of singers, musicians,, painters, combining their finest 
efforts together with a world renowned manager, only 
to fail because the very air they breathe, as well as 
the audience, is poisonous? 





HUMOR AND THE AMERICAN ARTIST 


The Toledo Journal quotes Maud Powell as saying 
that the sense of humor, of which Americans are so 
proud, is a detriment to them as musical artists. 

“The American artist,” she is reported to have said, 
“with the inherited dread of making himself ridiculous 
or revealing his emotions too plainly, hides his soul 
or only half reveals it,” 

If this assertion were wholly true, if it were the last 
word to be said on the subject, it would, indeed, be 
a disheartening outlook for the American artist. A 


worse handicap than a fore-knowledge of defeat is 


difficult to imagine. 

What Miss Powell has said is good as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. 

There are three stages in the development of the 
artist. In the first stage he is, in a sense, unconscious, 
or at least he is without a harassing self-consciousness, 
and has, as Miss Powell says, self-complacence, and a 
willingness to bare his soul to his audience as readily 
as his face. 

This readiness to express emotion is not, however, 
the all-in-al! of the great artist. There are plenty of 
artists who express emotion with a positively heroic 
willingness—the only unwillingness being that of the 
audience to listen to such an uncontrolled exhibition. 

The next stage in the making of the artist is the ac 
quiring of self-consciousness—the dread of making 
one’s self ridiculous. This is an unhappy stage, and 
its expression is far less satisfactory than the un- 
hampered expression of the artist who is wholly inno- 
cent of any possibility of making an absurd show of 
himself. 

There is absolutely no doubt but that many, if not 
most Americans, get caught somewhere in the trap of 
the second stage. A community has been known in 
the far West which is fairly rich in musical talent, 
whose members went even further than to hide their 
emotions in musical performance—they refused en- 
tirely to perform in any company. The fear of criti- 
cism, of making themselves ridiculous, was here a 
counterbalancing force so great as to prevent all artistic 
growth. 

But there is one more stage. Self-consciousness once 
being acquired cannot be lost. It can, however, be con- 
trolled. The next step after gaining the perspective 
of what one is doing, and the knowledge of the possi- 
bility of making one’s self ridiculous, is to regain con- 


trol and acquire a conscious command over one’s 


powers of expression, 
This involves the artist’s retaining the capacity to 


laugh at himself. But it also involves his having the 


power to control his expression in such a masterful way 
that no one will have occasion to laugh at him. From 
that point onward his auditors may laugh with him, o1 
ery with him—they will not laugh at him 

In thus having a complete perspective upon one’s 
own emotional and intellectual nature, and going 
about the active expression of it with a diabolical cer 
tainty as to the results, lies the essence of that Me 
phistophelian spirit, which, Rosenthal has said, is the 


highest thing in art 
When the artist reaches this point, his sense of 


humor—of the ridiculous—is no longer a detriment to 


him, it becomes a source of power, and immensely 


broadens his appeal He can now take his audience 


into his confidence, and with confident artistic power, 


and with purifying and redeeming self-criticism, cai 
lead them through all the choicest by-ways of the world 


of his imagination, to the heights of Olympian laughter 


; 


ind into the somber vale of tears 


WHAT AFTER MENDELSSOHN HALL? 

The sudden announcement of the approaching end oi 
Mendelssohn Hall will no doubt open the eyes of New 
York music lovers to a disagreeable truth. While the 

tv has during the past three vears been ringing with 
the proud proclamation ot 
ause of the possession of two or even three opera 


seems to have borne in mind the pos 


its musical supremacy be 


houses, no one 


sibility of such a state of affairs as that with which wi 


find ourselves confronted at present. Should there arise 
to-day the slightest indication of a demand for another 


iperatic establishment, chances are as ten to one that 


some enterprising individuals would grasp madly at 
the opportunity. But the necessity for replacing a con- 
cert hall on the style of the one soon to be destroyed 
for commercial exigencies seems to cause scant con- 
cern to any but the managers of the artists who are 
in the habit of appearing there. 

Carnegie Hall for chamber and other musical func- 
tions of an intimate character defies even the remotest 
consideration. Carnegie Lyceum, down in the cellar, 
is good enough for amateur theatricals, but for musical 
purposes its acoustical properties are distinctly ques- 
tionable. Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, far upstairs, 
is a dreary place, difficult to reach, and having accom- 
modations for comparatively few. Theaters are often 
acoustically defective and moreover available only on 
four aiternoons of the week. So what is to be done 
with New York’s smaller concert givers thus inconti- 
nently turned out into the cold? Now is the time for 
some person, or persons, to whom the city’s musica! 
advancement is really a matter of civic pride to step 
forward and help matters out. Let us watch in silence 
and see just how deeply ingrained all this reputed love 
of art in New York really is. 








PERSONALITIES 











Mme. Gerville-Réache and Her Baby Son Starting for 
a Spin in New York 


Mme. Gerville-Réache’s town house in West Twenty- 
third street, New York City, is one of the most pictur- 
esque landmarks in that part of the town which the 
northward trend of business is unfortunately bound to 
wipe out of existence in a few years from now. The 
immense colonial mansion, with its two carriage gate- 
ways, its front and back gardens, and all the foliage 
which hides it in the Summer from the gaze of the 
passer-by, is an ideal retreat for a busy artist; it has 
all the poetry of old associations and at the same time 
the advantages of a central location. The contralto 
makes this the starting point for her daily automobile 
ride with her baby, shown in this photograph. 


Sousa—lIllness that attacked him in Danbury and 
New Haven, Conn., made the beginning of his world 
tour unpleasant for Bandmaster Sousa. His physicians 
diagnosed the trouble as malaria. 


La Villa—Paolo La Villa has composed a new song 
for tenor, “Thou Art My Rose,” a Persian Serenade, 
to the words of Bayard Taylor. Another of his songs, 
“Dear Life of Mine,” will soon be published. 


Arriola—Pepito Arriola’s traveling party consist of 
himself, his mother, his father, his two little sisters 
(both also phenomenally gifted) two maids, a teacher 
of languages, history, etc., a secretary, the two man 
agers and their two secretaries. 


Borchard—Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist now 
visiting America, is overwhelmed by the number of in- 
vitations he has received to attend social functions in 
New York. “It’s all very nice,” he told a friend the 
other day, “but I need my time for practice.” 


Nordica—Mme. Nordica did a gracious act in Paris 
just before starting for New York when she sent het 
entire share of the proceeds of her last performance 
as lsolde to the directors of the opera to be distributed 
among widows and orphans who are maintained by 
three different charitable societies in Paris. 


Pasquali—Bernice de Pasquali, the soprano, is in love 
with Los Angeles and its climate. She recently visited 
the city for concert purposes and afterward she said: 


| am coming back to Los Angeles to pass some of 
my Summer months instead of going to Europe. This 
is one of the most beautiful cities I ever have visited, 
and it must be an inspiration to live in such a climate.” 


Garden—Mary Garden is in an unusually docile mood 


this season if her words in a recent Chicago interview 
may be taken seriously “This year, if you please,’ 
said she, “I am a humble pensionaire. If I am told 
to sing Salomé on Monday I do so; the same if I am 
told to sing Marguerite on Friday. I have no preferred 


roles; | do exactly as I am told. Not only this, but 
none of the parts in my répertoire belong exclusively 
to me. Lillian Grenville, or anybody else whom th: 
management wishes, may sing 7/ ‘. 
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FIRST OF BEEBE-DETHIER 
RECITALS IN NEW YORK 


Sonata Program Interestingly Presented 
by Pianist and Violinist in 
Mendelssohn Hall 
Discriminating lovers of chamber music 
who attended the sonata recitals given last 


year at the Plaza Hotel, New York, by 
Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, and Edouard 


Dethier, the French violinist, must have 
regretted that these excellent entertain- 
ments were some- 


what marred by the 
more or less uncon- 
genial atmosphere of 
a hotel parlor. 
Evidently the two 
artists came to this 
wise conclusion 
themselves, and so 
the Beebe - Dethier 
sonata recitals have 
become a fixed in- 
stitution in the city’s 
musical life through 
their transfer to the 
eminently appropri- 
ate surroundings of 
Mendelssohn H all. 





Edouard Dethier There it was that 
lolinist the first of the series 
of three scheduled 


for this Winter was given on Wednesday 
evening of last week. The players have a 
good following, as there are plenty of per- 
sons willing to listen to chamber music of 
this sort when it is good and when it is 
well interpreted. 

The program offered three sonatas—that 
in E minor, by Veracini; that in D minor 
by Brahms, and an- 
other in G minor 
by Wilhelm Berger, 
a German-American 
composer, this being 
its first presentation 
in New York. Re- 
ports from Boston, 
where it had a hear- 
ing about two weeks 
ago, led one to ex- 
pect some dreadful 
things which, it must 
be confessed, did not 
altogether material- 
ize. It is not a crea- 
tion of great im- 
portance, and every- 
thing that Berger 








Carolyn Beebe 


has to say has been Pianist 

said to better pur- 

pose by others. Nevertheless, the first 
movement is quite dramatic, the second 


has poetry and the third and fourth charm. 
Berger has a vein of melody that is some- 
what startling for these days, albeit not 
one of particular originality. Nor is his 
treatment of themes without interest. The 
main trouble with the work is that it is 
about twice as long as it ought to be. 
Miss Beebe and Mr. Dethier played the 
sonata in a way to bring out all the good 
things in it to best advantage, and through- 
out the evening their performances were 
marked by the utmost smoothness, balance 
and sympathy. There was loud applause 
after each movement of the Berger piece, 
and also of the other two numbers. The 
Veracini sonata is a fine one of its type 
and the Brahms is a masterpiece as far as 
concerns the first and third movements 
Comments of the daily papers 


the professional proofreader will discover, 
so does the player carelessly make errors 
which the trained ear of the teacher would 
immediately detect. In order to correct 
errors of this kind in a composition upon 
which you have been working it is best to 
put the piece away for a time, and then 
take it up again, going over it just as care- 
fully as if you were hearing it for the first 
time. Only he who cultivates within him- 
self the wonderful power of self-criticism 
can hope to execute dynamic effects in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner.”—The 
Etude. 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN 





Maggie Teyte and Edyth Walker Heard 
during Beecham Season 


Lonpon, Nov. 5.—‘Don Giovanni” was 
repeated Monday evening with the original 
cast and Mr. Beecham conducting. Maggie 
Teyte made a great success as Marguerite 
in “Faust,” which was given in English 
Tuesday. Nothing else was remarkable in 
the performance. Mr. Camilieri conducted 
acceptably. 

“Hansel und Gretel” in English was the 
matinée attraction the following day. In 
this charming work Muriel Terry and Miss 
Ruth Vincent appeared in the name parts, 


while Harry Dearth and Lena Maitland 
sang the parts of the parents. The opera 
was given a very good performance 


throughout, there being no loose ends ap- 
parent either in ensemble or individual 
work. 

Wednesday evening Miss Edyth Walker 
sang /solde to Mr. Forchhammer’s Tristan, 
and Mr. Beecham held the baton. 

“Le Nozze de Figaro” was again given 
Chursday, Mr. Beecham having charge of 
the orchestra. The Cherubino of Miss 
leyte was as delightful as ever. 

To-night “Tannhauser” is announced, 

EMERSON \W HITHORNE. 





“Forte!” 


[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun.] 


Finally it may be respectfully submitted 
at this time that the practice of writing 
three or four F’s or P’s in the hope of 
inciting players to extreme measures in 
force or softness had not originated in the 
day of Schubert. A forte was a forte in 
those years, and one might have fancied 
the composer repeating the stern injunc- 
tion of Dr. Hans von Bulow to the tym- 
panist. At a certain rehearsal the man 
smote the drum with much power. Dr. von 
Bulow shouted: 

“Forte!” 

In the repeat the player smote the drum 
still harder. Again rang out the little 
doctor’s voice: 

“Forte!” 

This time the excited player nearly drove 
the sticks through the head of the drum. 
[hen Dr. von Bulow stopped the orchestra 
and vigorously addressing the tympanist 
said: 

“T keep telling you to play forte and you 
persist in playing fortissimo!” 

The Military Violinist 

Fritz Kreisler’s re 
cent appearance at a recital in Brighton, 
Eng., one critic wrote that “when he strode 
on to the Dome platform you at once saw 
a man who was like no other great mu- 
sician you had known. Six feet high and 
brawny to boot, with military erectness, 
with something of military imperiousness 





With reference to 








PIANO STUDENTS 


Should investigate the artistic music rolls for the 
PIANOLA, the METROSTYLE indications of 
which have been made by such great authorities as 


Chaminade 
Debussy 
Gabrilowitsch 


Carreno 
Strauss 


Paderewski 
Moszkowski 
Bauer 
Busoni 


and other eminent musicians. 


They give the authentic interpretations of stand- 
ard compositions for the pianoforte. 


Playing one of these rolls is equivalent to a visit to 
the artist in his own_home. 


These are of inestimable value in making clear the 
phrasing, accents, and tempi gradations, and fur- 
nish a standard for public performance and private 
practice. 


Inquiries invited by the Music Roll Department, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 























RECITAL OF SCHLESINGER SONGS 


(Italy) Audience 


JOHN DUNN’S LONDON RECITAL 


Violinist, Who Will Tour America, Florence Applauds 


Draws Large Enthusiastic Program Given in French, English 
Audience and German 
Lonpon, Nov. 5.—John Dunn, the well- ILORENCE, ITALY, Oct. 26.—A recital of 


Sebastian B. Schlesinger’s songs took place 
Villa Braggiotti on Saturday October 
Mr. Schlesinger’s daughter, Mme, Lily 


known English violinist, chose the follow- 
ing for his program at Bechstein Hall in 
\londay : 22. 


Braggio Vas rnrete The 

Prelude, Loure, and Gavotte, Bach; Romanza a) 88 oti, was the interpreter. Phe pro 
in G, Beethoven; Concerto in E minor, Mendels- fam, made up ofa number of songs which 
sohn; Berceuse, Tohn Dunn; Zigeunerweisen, Sar are attracting attention throughout the 


isate; Variations, ‘““God Save the King,”’ Paganini world, was as follows: 


Mr. Dunn has long enjoyed the name of In Waalich, “The Meneses.” “la the Hash of 
being an exceedingly talented artist, and the Autumn Night,” “Good Bye,” “The Ballad 
in the provinces he draws large and en Singer,” “The Minstrel Boy.” In German, “Sie 
| natin windd ali O Monday evening iaben heut abend _ Gesellschaft, Mit ,, deinen 

luSsilasuc audience n . nday ¢€ ns blauen Augen, Es bltiht eine Blume, ** Ab- 
he was in good form and played with _ schied,” “Reiterlied.” In French, “Adieu,” “A 
sentiment. but never exaggerated the feel la Bien Aimée,” “Un Grand Sommeil | Noir,” 

, , : A “D’Une Prison,” “Chanson Lithuanienne.” Songs 

Ing His tone is big and of sympathetic for children, “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” 
quality, while his style generally calls only “Cradle Song,” “My Fairest Child,” My Little 
Sister,”” “‘Work While You Work, Play While You 


for praise. Perhaps at times his rhythms ister 
> Play. ia 


























lhe two concert-givers approached all this t : “lige a littl ae 
music with serious purpose, with intelligence and in the quick-flashing glance of his eye, he and temf re apt to be a little erratic. . 
understanding, artist feelir ind a good tech rossed the plat form. filled with the mem EMERSON \VHITHORNI Mme Braggiotti’s excellent vocal art 
nical equipmer hat made t performance an : . 4 % ; , ; gave . ‘ ‘ a » acc ; 
aareseli ane rhe bers of the Municipal Orchestra, and he . ct > cso y ig t a oe ionate 
, +. _ : melodies « ier father ie audience was 
The ensemble of the tw erformers was in id so with the mien of the captain who 1s George Hamlin’s New York Recital ste \ oe / papain 
; ee Os ae: Sas ; oor onquered and Mr. Schlesinger was called 
genera excellent and eave rhe in nise to ibout to lead his nen to battle Continu , . : ; 
the tw emainin tals he ing the metaphor the critic says that the George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, will out a number of times by the I ng-con 
i l < . il r < ‘ , 
— violinist “led hi wvalry charge when he give a song recital in Carnegie Hall on tinued applauss Hlis art 1s absolutely 
y } iis ‘ (l : > Le « ‘ < - . . - . , 
gE . C the afternoon of Sunday, November 20. original. Prof. Isidore Braggiotti played 
. : , came to the finale of Max Bruch’s Con - 
Scharwenka on Listening to One's erto. With a mighty downstroke of his Mr. Hamlin’s program is divided into four’ the accompaniments. 
Playing bow that was like the first slash of his parts, the first two, German lieder, includ 
In his excellent work, “Systematische sword as it sprang from its sheath, the ("8 Somgs OT a a. ~ — Cen & - Cone nies _ 
Darstellung der technischen und Astheti- violinist was in the saddle of a charging Frese’ Reget ane pungert n h , . ew Higar Loncerto Masterpiece 
, , - + tal oe ee . ‘ren songs, interesting among whicn S ‘ | | . 
schen Erfordernisse fiir einen rationellen gallop, and behind him thundered the or } i. t i f + Se "s “ - Lonpon, Ni 10.—It was the verdict of 
” , , in eentslatine lis recitative rom ebussy’s , a nfan , :. . 
Lehrgang,” the famous virtuoso and peda- estra in emulation °9 , Fo. a who heard Fritz Kreisler play Sir 
, sine . Prodique” and Arthur Dunham’s “Sunset, — ' ' | a. 
oy, veerverms, says End f P O hicl ledicated to Mr. Hamli \ dward Elgar’s new violin concerto at the 
“Tn all cases where there is 2 nami endowment for Practice rgans a dedicated to Mr . amlin a season's frat Phill concert to-day 
* nas : 1] ings grou will lose ne rogram , ' , ' ' F 
variation of the composition, as well as in What practically amounts to an endow engusn e Ip as ; Os¢ r pro A that they had listened 1 masterpiect It 
. : mong t . 1 ) S eng oomis s , 
cases where the nuance is an important nent for the practice organs has _ been | - Le D oe ay Ke . 7 5 up? N vas the first pu performance of the 
‘onsideration, the ear should be the su established at the Institute of Musical Art, Musi At All” and Re whet * ahi ncerto and its su judged by the at 
preme determining judge This is really New York Friends of the school have : ell t » and Nit cart, titude of the audience. wa erwhelming 
’ , ' 1. : a } or ss re 
much more difficult than one would really provided a fund which covers the cost 0 1 MW 
suppose. It is no easy task for the ear to power and makes possible the free use of —_———— 
keep control of one’s playing while one is the two instruments by the students <alisch e Wiesbaden tenor, mort lanen, the Spanis inl vhose 
playing. Just as the author when reading Three organs have now been mplete] le WI Lilli I nann’s husband t opera, “A 1S pl n Dres 
the proofs of his own 1uscript will un- installed, the largest being in the re Roy P sian | mie h ust plete era 
‘ ‘ , } ~~ 
intentionally skip over serious errors which hall ore is entitle he VW t 
HAENSEL & JONES FRANCisS VIOLINIST SEASON 
One E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 
ANNOUNCE: 1910-11 
SEASON 1910-11 lananamané 
BOOKING Management 


BISPHAM-BARIT ONE 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Halil, New York 
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Children’s Songs, Scotch Programs, Shake- 
sperian Lyrics, Oratorio 


HELEN 


WALDO 


Contralto 


Address: 204 West 94th Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
644 Madison Ave., New York, Tel. 5430 Plaza. 











ISABEL 


HAUSER 


Concert Pianist :: Season 1910-11 


Residence Studio, THE APTHORP, Broad- 
way and 79th St., New York 


Sarection, | Mrs. Paul Suterine, 1 a w. 34th St. 








LAMBERT 


MURPHY 


TENOR Oratorio _ Concert = Recital 


Soloist, St. Bartholomew's 


Management: WALTER R. —- 
5 w. 38th St., New York 


WY. PARSONS 


BASSO CANTANTE 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: No. 126 West 70th Street, New York 








GUSTAV L. 


BECKER 


Concert Pianist-Teacher Composer 
Stupio STEINWAY HALL 
New York 

















EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 


BARITONE ©° sere tsi: Oratoric 


Teacher of Singing 


Lang Studios : : : : : 6 Newbury Street, Boston 
Panagement WALTER R ANDERSON 5 W 38th St New York 


MADAME OLCA 


SAMAROFF 


In America January to May, 1911. 
Apply for Terms and Dates to 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 





CLAYTON JOHNS is a name too well 
known in the world of piano instruc- 
tion to require any extended introduction. 
One does take pleasure, though, in intro- 
ducing to the public his newly issued work, 
“The Essentials of Pianoforte Plaving,’* 
which is published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company of Boston. Unlike the majority 
of works of so comprehensive a title, this 
one gives not only the fundamentals of 
piano technic from the correct manner of 
placing the individual fingers on the keys, 
but offers in addition a very lucid explana- 
tion of the elements of harmony, counter- 
point and form that every piano student 
ought to know, but that very few do. Mr. 
Johns explains in the preface that the book 
is intended for students of the piano who 
are already familiar with the notes and 
their time values and who have acquired a 
certain facility in reading easy music. 

The great advantage of this volume is 
that the student readily accomplished the 
task of killing two birds with one stone. 
He learns the proper working of his hands 
and fingers and he learns to understand 
the harmonic and structural nature of the 





ESSENTIALS OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
Paper, 84 pages, Boston, Oliver 


* THE 
Clayton Johns. 
Ditson Company. 


music he is playing—a matter upon which 
such an unhappily large number are so 
hopelessly immersed in Stygian darkness. 
It is divided into thirteen parts, the first 
combining the theory and explanation of 
intervals with practice of intervals in the 
form of five finger exercises. The second 
part combines with the rules for the forma- 
tion of major and minor scales directions 
for the practice of major and minor scales; 
the third treats similarly of triads and 
seventh chords; the fourth of various 
wrist motions for single notes and chords; 
the fifth of definitions and musical termin- 
ology; the sixth of musical form, and the 
following six parts concern the general and 
specific directions for practice, preparation 
of the hand, the pedal, comparisons be- 
tween instrumental music and verse, etc. 

The last part is devoted to analyses of 
certain compositions by Haydn, Clementi, 
Chopin and others, with explanations, 
measure by measure, concerning the appli- 
cation of previously studied rules for a cor- 
rect performance. The book is profusely 
illustrated, so that there is little oppor- 
tunity for mistaking the explanations on 
the movements of fingers and _ wrists. 
Numerous musical examples are also fur- 
nished. 





A SOLOIST IN SYRACUSE 


Laura Van Kuran Heard in Recital and 
with Orchestra 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The first 
recital in a series of faculty concerts by 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, took place a week ago Tuesday 
evening, the program being given by Laura 
Van Kuran, soprano, assisted by Joseph 
Maerz, pianist, and Professor Harry L. 
Vibbard, accompanist. The program was 
as follows: 


Miss Van Kuran—Aria from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,”’ Donizetti; ‘Visione Veneziana,” Brogi; 
“Voi che sapete,’ “Le Nozze di Figaro, ** Mozart; 
‘Vissi d’arte,”’ “Tosca,” Puccini; “‘Azael,” “L’En 
fant Prodigue,” Debussy ; “Dans la forét,” 
“Lakmé,” Delibes; “Charmant Papillon,” Campra; 
“Reverie,” Hahn; “Le Nil,” Leroux; “I Would 
I Were the Cool Wind,” Clough-Leighter; “The 
Birth of Morn,”’ Leoni; “Two Indian Melodies,” 
Cadman. Mr. Maerz—‘‘Sonntagsmorgen auf Glion”’ 
from “Am Genfer See,” Bendel; Magic Fire 
Scene, Wagner-Brassin; Andante and Rondo 
Canriccioso, op. 14, Mendelssohn; Reisebild, Ar- 
thur Voorhis; “Des Abends,’” Schumann; Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, No. 12, Liszt. 


Miss Van Kuran is one of the valuable 


additions made to the faculty this season. 
She has just returned from extended study 


abroad, following which she sang in opera 
in Italy and also in concert and recital. She 
has a particularly pleasing voice. Mr. 


Maerz is an able pianist, who has recently 
come to Syracuse from Boston. 

Miss Van Kuran was one of the soloists 
at the second concert of the season by the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, Conrad L. 
Becker director, Sunday afternoon. On that 
occasion she sang an aria from Trovatore 
and a group of songs which included: “My 
Laddie,” Thayer: “A Song of May, ” Mar- 
garet Lang; “Charm: ant Papillon,” Campra; 
“Down in the Forest,” Ronald: “Verborgen- 


heit,” Wolf. Miss Van Kuran was equally 
successful in her appearance with the or- 
chestra. 





Earle La Ross in Nazareth, Pa., Recital 


Easton, Pa., Nov. 7.—Earle La Ross, the 
pianist, gave a recital at the Moravian 
Church in Nazareth, Pa., October 25, play- 
ing a program of much variety and interest. 
He played with exceptional technical and 
expressional abilities. Probably his best 
work was accomplished in a Chopin group, 
though much pleasure was also shown at 
his rendering of the E Minor Fugue of 
Mendelssohn and some numbers by Rubin- 
stein, Pabst, La Ross and Leschetizky. On 
October 21 Mr. La Ross also appeared suc 
cessfully in the same city as soloist with the 
Mendelssohn Choral Society. 





Russian Dancers Stir Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—The_ Russian 
dancers, Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mord- 
kin, and their supporting company, com- 
pletely captured Minneapolitans with their 
wonderful dancing Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon at the Auditorium. 
The Auditorium was completely filled on 
both occasions and the audiences were 
aroused to unusual enthusiasm. The en- 
tire performance gave unique and unal- 
loved delight to the lover of the artistic 
and beautiful E.B 


BAND FOR PORTLAND, ORE. 


New Organization of Forty-two Mu- 
sicians—Gadski’s Recital 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 1.—The movement 
which has been in progress for some time 
to provide Portland with a band has at last 
borne fruit. The band has been organized 
by forty-two of the best professional mu- 
sicians of Portland. Signor De Caprio is 
the leader. 

On Sunday afternoon Johanna Gadski 
gave a song recital at the new Heilig 
Theater under the Steers-Coman manage- 
ment. The new theater, which is one of 
the handsomest on the Pacific Coast, was 
well filled and Mme. Gadski was accorded 
a warm welcome. 

Now that Portland has a suitable theater 
and will not be compelled to house artists 
in a cold, dreary armory we may hope for 
many delightful concerts during the Winter. 

Alf Klingenberg, pianist, returned this 
week from a several months’ visit in Nor- 
way. 

Mary McKenzie Cahill was violin soloist 
at a recent meeting of the Monday Musical 
Club, and her playing won her many ad- 
mirers. 

At a reception given at the home of Mrs. 
John Driscoll on Monday a feature of a 
delightful musical program was the singing 
of Florence Gilmore. She is rapidly win- 
ning her way in musical circles, being pos- 
sessed of a beautiful soprano voice, which 
she uses with good understanding. H. C. 





Rheinberger and Bach 
[Sydney Grew in New Music Review. ] 


marks the culmina- 
tion of the efforts of nineteenth-century 
musicians to speak their me ssage through 
the medium of the organ. It is not possi- 
ble to say what finality there is in his ut- 
terances, as it is in the case of Bach, for 
we are still of his day, and the form he 
used is still in process of development. 
3ut to those whose temperament is in close 
sympathy with his, he stands next to the 
immortal Bach—though, great though he 
be, at a distance almost immeasurable. 
This is part of the creed of the modern 
organist; no one even approaches Bach, 
who voices on the organ, as elsewhere, the 
soul-thoughts common to every race, age 
and condition of man. He has the 
strength, the openness, the illimitable view 
of the superhuman; almost, it seems the 
same infallibility, and he is perhaps never 
to be equaled. Rheinberger’s is the lov- 
ingness of the man. He 1s full of the ex- 
treme of sincerity, and as high-souled as 
is humanly possible. His weaknesses and 
errors are pardonable, for his purity of 
aim is an honor in itself, and whatever 
failures attend his path count for little. 
3ut he never touches Bach; for that over- 
whelming genius, if not of the powers that 
rule the universe, is in their direct foster- 
ing care, and swings in his majestic orbit 
almost beyond the comprehension of finite 
minds 


Josef Rheinberger 





the Dresden tenor, has been 
“Fra Diavolo.” 


Carl Burrian, 
singing in Prague in 
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HER NAME STAMPS WHOLE VALLEY 


A School, Railway Station, Newsboys’ Home, Public Fountain 
and Street Take Title from California Ranch of 
Ellen Beach Yaw, the Singer 
By Julian Johnson 











built in the Mission facsimile, with a red 
tile roof, with walls of plaster yellow, and 
with comfortable seats inviting the weary 
traveler to rest. 

A little farther removed from the valley, 


T is not unusual for makers of history 
to stamp their names and even reflect 
their personalities upon structures and 
places, but it is not at all usual for anyone 
to do that during life, and extraordinarily 
rare for an artist to do so. 


Ellen Beach Yaw, the singer, and her 
fascinating countryside in the beautiful val- 
ley of Covina, Cal., are things unique. 

Certainly no living musician has become 
so indelibly identified with a place, and 
surely no place has so completely amalga- 
mated itself with a musician. 

The valley of Covina, embowered with 
hundreds of acres of dark geen orange 
groves, lies about twenty miles from Los 
Angeles and is crowned with a thriving 
town of the same name—a town big enough 
to have street cars, electric lights and the 
detriment of a modern telephone system. 

The show place of the valley, however, is 
the Lark Ellen ranch. This magnificent 
property, purchased by the young prima- 
donna last Summer, comprises many fruit- 
bearing acres, in the center of which is an 
exquisite Italian garden, lined with rare 
statues, bordered by heavy cypress and 
pine trees and cooled by constantly playing 
fountains. 

Lark Ellen ranch is a personal property. 
Now to the public places bearing her sign- 
manual. 

Lark Ellen School is the principal home 
of the grammar grade in the city of 
Covina. It is a characteristic institution 
of pedagogy, and all the young ideas, from 
wildly unruly little boys to pouting little 
girls, have to go the “Lark Ellen” way dur- 
ing their course of education. 





and in fact within the city limits of Los 
Angeles, is Lark Ellen Newsboys’ Home. 
This is one of the best-known institutions 
of its kind in the United States. It was 
founded several years ago by Miss Yaw, 


One of the principal streets is “Via was endowed by her and is principally sup- 
Elena,” a majestic straightaway, with its ported through her efforts. She gives one 
stone walls somewhat resembling a “Down large concert every year for its benefit, de- 
East” thoroughfare, but with that sem- voting all the receipts thereto. The home 


is conducted for newsboys who, without 


blance belied by the towering row of plume- 
parents or proper guardianship, neverthe- 


like eucalypti, the shortest more than 100 
feet in height. less have an earnest ambition to succeed, 

The Pacific Electric Railway Company _ to obtain an education and to become use- 
has just completed “Lark Ellen Station,” ful and progressive citizens. Educational 
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facilities are provided them and opportu- 
nities for physical development. 

One of the most recent Covina creations 
is the Lark Ellen “Fountain of the Birds,” 
designed and erected in honor of the be- 
loved prima-donna’s affection for bird and 
animal life. During the dry California 
Summer birds and small animals frequently 
get very thirsty, and by a provision of Miss 
Yaw’s this fountain is never to be turned 
off. It will always be sending forth its 
waters, and in the rainbow of its cooling 
spray there is space for the play of a thou- 
sand tiny wings. 

Miss Yaw has now embarked upon a 
nation-wide tour under the auspices of John 
Cort. She has several months of solid 
Cort bookings and therefore will fill more 





Ellen Beach Yaw in the Italian Garden of “Lark Ellen” Ranch in California 


than seventy dates in the East and South. 
These tours will occupy her attention until 
Spring, when she will begin the world tour 
now booking and in the interests of which 
her advance party sailed from Seattle, 
bound for Japan, in September. Miss Yaw 
upon this ‘ ‘grand progress” will keep “Go- 
ing West,” appearing in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, China, Russia in Asia, the 
Phillipines, Australia, India, Arabia, Egypt 
and the European cities, concluding in New 
York. 


She is accompanied on her present trip 


by Jay Plowe, flute virtuoso from Berlin, 
and Mary Newman, pianist and accom- 
panist. 





Time Ripe for Comic Opera 
[From the New York Telegraph.] 


One can feel, too, that the time is ripe 
for a revival of comic opera. Musical 
comedy, so-called, is a careful adaptation 
to the moods of the public. But that mood 
is giving signs of exhausting itself, and 
musical comedy, having nothing in its own 
structure particularly desirable, will die 
with the frame of mind that made it pos- 
sible. The stimulus given by the Manhat- 
tan Opera House to the development of a 
taste in music has been enormous. There 
must be a large public whose musical 
ambitions lie midway between “Miss 
Gibbs” and “Lohengrin.” 


MME. DIMITRIEFF URGES 
OPERA IN VERNACULAR 


Russian Prima Donna Foresees Day 
When We'll Have Opera Companies 
in All Our Big Cities 


Nina Dimitrieff, prima donna soprano, is 
another of the big army of foreign-born 
singers who believes in the wisdom of 
singing opera in the vernacular. 

“I am sorry that vou have practically no 
opera in English,” she said to MusIcAL 
AMERICA recently in New York, in the 
studio of her instructor, Mr. Massell, in 
West Ninetieth street. “It is probably be- 
cause Americans look to Europe for opera. 
This should not be, for the Americans are 
talented, and American artists I have met 
can be compared with the best in the world. 
If the Government would but help with a 
subsidy for opera, as it does in Russia, then 
there would be opera in every city. 
Wealthy citizens ought to help. ‘lhe ben- 
efit from it would be incalculable from an 
educational standpoint. 

“I think that if American schools, in- 
stead of overwork.ng the children, who are 
the brightest in the world, in some unnec- 
essary studies, would teach them to listen, 
to study and perform easy operatic acts 
with children’s orchestras, with scenery 
and in costumes, then there would be real 
results and a broader-minded people. In 
Russia we have many comnosers who write 
operas and songs for children. 

“I believe the English language is well 
adapted for opera and easier to sing than 
French and German. It is full of expres- 
sions that other languages lack. 

“Americans go to Paris, Milan and other 
Kuropean cities to train their voices. This 
should not be so. I have met here in New 
York more capable instructors than on the 
other side, and I think that when Amer- 
icans have more English opera houses 
American students will stay in this country, 
where they will have better chances. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if, within the next 
decade, there are hundreds of opera houses 
in America.” 

Mme. Dimitrieff, who made her American 
début at the recent Worcester festival, is 
to be soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra on its lone tour West, and will 
appear, besides, in New York recitals and 
in a concert tour to Canada. 





Fleer dedicated the new 
organ at Trinity Lutheran Church, Pitts 
burg, November 6. It was installed on the 
church’s fiftieth anniversary. 


Herman H. 
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Difficulties in Teaching Singing 


New York, Nov. 5, 1910. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of October 29 I find an 
article by Frederick W. Wodell entitled 
“Why the Profession of Vocal Teacher Is 
Difficult to Standardize.” I have found 
many such articles in your interesting 
pages of late and if there are other teachers 
who are not afraid to tackle that question 
they should now come forward and give 
their opinions about it. In this way we 
might manage to get a little closer together 
to compare our work and obtain practical 
results. 

In the case of mechanical instruments 
we can lay down a certain method because 
we have them before our eyes and can see 
what they are doing and why they are do- 


ing it. But we cannot do this with the 
voice. Here we have to establish every 
tone, one by one, and what is there to do 


when one is rich and clear and the next 
one dull? 

The difficulty of teaching singing lies in 
the variety of cases. Could we apply given 
rules: or established methods, the student 
could buy a book and study by herself. 
Each new pupil represents a new case. The 
teacher must study her, find out the way to 
treat her and how to make himself under- 
stood. If there were two cases alike they 
would still have to be treated differently, 
on account of the different individuality 
or comprehensive power of the students. 
The girl who thinks before she sings will 
understand how easy it is to do right, and 
she is the only one who will succeed. 

I find that we are perplexed because we 
refuse to observe progress. The idea that 
the old Italian method is the only standard 
has kept us at a standstill. Is it not more 
rational that the pupil should continue the 
master’s work, and progress? 

My professor at the Paris Conservatoire 
was a pupil of Manuel Garcia. He ex- 
tended my chest register up to F, with the 
result that my medium was weak, as is the 
case to-day with many prima donnas. [his 


‘condition ought absolutely to be reformed. 


I see that Mme. Melba claims in her writ- 
ings that Marchesi is the greatest living 
teacher. She is a pupil of Garcia. It is 
universally recognized that Melba’s high 
tones are -marvelous. How is it that 
other singers, having studied with Mme. 
Marchesi, sing high notes in the same 
position as the medium instead of head 
tones—the way Mme. Melba gives as the 
correct one? This proves that the teacher 
cannot always be responsible for every re- 
sult, and that the method of a teacher can- 
not always be judged by hearing his pupils. 

We all agree that it requires something 
more than a good voice to make a prima 
donna. 

Many teachers have advised the instruc- 
tion of American girls in their own coun- 
try. It is widely recognized that American 
voices are likely to attain great proficiency. 
So why should we not have our own school 
or conservatory for our own talents, and a 
theater in which to give the requisite ex- 


young artists? Why 
obliged to engage 
A. LITSNER. 


perience to our 
should America be 
American girls in Europe. 


De Cisneros Says “Bull Terriers—Not 
Bull Dogs” 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 5, 1910. 
To the Eaitor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

| have been greatly amused by reading a 
paragraph in Mephisto’s letter regarding 
myself, which appeared in your issue of 
November 5. Mr. Mephisto takes me to 
task for certain remarks which I was said 
to have made to the reporter of a New 
York newspaper regarding the discourtesy 
of being rushed by Mr. Dippel from the 
steamer to Chicago without an opportunity 
to rest or see my friends. 

As I never made any statement of the 
kind, why should I be publicly and unjust- 
ly censured? Nor is it my fault if a dozen 
reporters desired to snap my dogs—bull 
terriers, not bull dogs, if you please! ‘Ine 
dogs were delighted and the reporters were 
delightful. I suppose if I had not per- 
mitted the reporters to take the pictures 
your correspondent would have declared 
that I was like a Chicago sky instead of 
the Bay of Naples, as he said. 

As for Mr. Dippel not treating his 
artists properly, let me say that his long 
experience as an artist in America and his 
courtesy and justice as a manager permit 
him to place the absolutely correct measure 
of importance on this particular newspaper 
statement—none. 

For my sake, and I don’t doubt that many 
of my fellow artists are of the same 
opinion, I wish your Mr. Mephisto had 
done the same. 

Very truly yours, 
ELEONORA DE 


Pronunciation of “Chopin” 
Collingwood, Nov. 7, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

In the musical pronouncing dictionary by 
William M. Breckenridge, the preface of 
which has the approval of MusIcAL 
America, Chopin is pronounced “Shopang.” 
In your review of new musical publications; 
October 22, you say James Francis Cooke is 
wrong in pronouncing Chopin “Shopang.”’ 

Will you please give the proper pronun- 
ciation ? 

| was greatlv interested in Mr. Wodell’s 
letter. Would the time were here when 
teachers could agree as to proper method. 
Evidently Hattie Clapper.Morris does not 
agree with David C. Taylor any more than 
[ did, as she says her success is due to 
proper breath control and proper tone 
placing. CeLeste V. KELTIE. 


CISNEROS. 


equivalent for 


[The nearest phonetic 
a minimum of 


Chopin is “Sho-pan” with 
stress on the consonant. For a person to 
pronounce the name as advised by Mr. 
Cooke and the Breckenridge dictionary 
would imply one of two things—that he 
was either an Englishman or a native of 
Marseilles —Ed. Musicat AMERICA. ] 





Mme. Pasquali in Greeley, Col. 


GreEELEY, Cot., Nov. 2.—Greeley’s musical 
season was auspiciously opened last night, 
when the first of the Fortnightly Music 
Club’s subscription concerts was given in 
the new Christian Church with Bernice de 
Pasquali, soprano, as assisting artist. Mme. 
Pasquali’s brilliant singing and gracious 
manner won her a most cordial reception. 
Zella M. Cole, of Denver, accompanied the 
singer most skillfully. The Fortnightly 
Chorus, in its opening selection, betrayed 
nervousness due to its first appearance in a 
new auditorium, with a large percentage of 
singers who had never before appeared 
under Director Wilcox’s baton. But later, 
in two dainty numbers done d capella, there 
was such perfect balance and clean-cut 
enunciation that one recognized a decided 
advance over last season’s work. T.F. 





Nordica’s Paris “Isolde” 


“In the States, indeed, she (Mme. Nor 
dica) has become one of the chief Wag- 
nerian exponents. Here,” writes Charles 


Dawborn, Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Pall Mall Gazette, “her voice is re- 
garded as essentially American; that is to 
say, as stable, clear, and somewhat passion- 
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less. Her gestures are remarkably sober, 
and, even in the love scenes, she is extreme- 
ly restrained. This lack of warmth’ con- 
trasted with the Tristan of M. Van Dyck, 
which exhibited much wealth of tempera- 
ment. Yet Mme. Nordica pleased her 
hearers for the quality and even excellence 
of her voice; and there is, doubtless, much 
Baireuthian warrant for her absence of 
emotion. It gives, certainly, a classic out- 
line to the dolorous figure of the Celtic 
heroine.” 





Grell’s Solemn Mass to Be Revived 

The Oratorio Society of New York will 
revive Eduard Grell’s “Solemn Mass” at 
its opening concert, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 6, at Carnegie Hall. This famous 
setting of the church office, though written 
by a modern composer in 1863, is in the 
contrapuntal style of three hundred years 
earlier. It is designed for four distinct 
choruses, relieved by four solo quartets, 
and there is no accompaniment of any kind. 


Grell’s “Missa Solemnis” had its first 
\merican performances in 1889, by the 
Oratorio Society, and it made so marked 


an impression that it was twice repeated in 
the following season, and was sung again 
In 1893-04. 
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CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic ins pration ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCH po 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic pat A of her 
musicianshi , have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 


of style. 
NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT ~- - $0.60 


Has almost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 

L'ANCE GARDIEN - = = © * = # # -60 
French and English words. Somewhat ‘after the 
French school. ezzo or baritone. 














POURQUOI! JE T’AIME - = * + 2+ = = -40 
French and English words. A very melodious song 
for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRANGIS ROGERS IN 
DELIGHTFUL RECITAL 


Popular Baritone Makes His Annual 
Appearance in Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, 
those rare Mendelssohn Hall singers who 
can always be depended upon to attract a 
large audience. He gave his annual recital 
there on Thursday afternoon of last week, 
and scarcely a vacant seat was to be seen. 
The following was the list of songs: 


“Come and Trip It,” “Ombra Mai Fu” 
“Xerxes”’). Handel: “Lungi dal Caro 
Sarti; “Mary of Allendale,”’ Hook; Air from 
“Oedipe a Colone,” Sacchini; ‘“‘An Eine Aeol- 
sharfe,”’ “Wie Komm ich Denn,’ Brahms; “O 
Wende Nicht” (Serenade), Reidel; ‘‘Waldesges- 
prach,”’ Jensen; “The Favorite Nook,” Mendels- 
sohn; ‘“‘Love’s Festival,’’ Weingartner; ‘“‘Now That 
Thou Leav’st Me Alone,” Tschaikowsky; ‘“‘Con- 
templation” (Hugo), Widor; “Cattle Song,” Old 
French; “Le Miroir,” Ferrari; ““Vive Henri IV!” 
Old French; “Shepherd, ee: Thy Horse’s Foam 
ing Mane,” Hungarian; “In the Time of Roses,” 
Reichardt; “Invictus” (Henley), Bruno Huhn; 
“The Fogey Dew,” “The Red-haired Girl,’’ Irish 
Harpers’ Songs; “Young Tom of Devon.” Russell. 

Mr. Rogers is an artist to his finger tips 
and he sang everything on this program 
accordingly. Some of his middle tones were 
slightly veiled by a 
trace of hoarseness, 
but this was insufh- 
cient to mar _ the 
general pleasure of 
the afternoon. To a 
voice of rich and 
sympatuetic quality 
the singer unites a 
fine measure of 
poetic feeling, and 
a refinement of vo- 
calization, style, and 
phrasing that lifts 
him to the exalted 
plane which com- 
paratively few in 
these days can hope 
to occupy. Connois- 
seurs realize that 
the true test of a singer is his ability to 
“sing small” rather than to raise the roof 
with stentorian high notes. Mr. Rogers 
proved last week that he can produce an 
exquisite pianissimo and yet one which 
those occupying the remotest seats in the 
house never have any difficulty in hearing 
—a facility which indicates the perfection 
of tone placing and breath control. 

Most of Mr. Rogers’s songs, also, were 
interesting in themselves. The “Lungi dal 
Caro Bene” was a model of tasteful phras- 
ing and polished style. In the second group 
he gave Brahms’s “Wie Komm ich Denn,” 
with much charm, and Jensen’s “Wald- 
gesprach” with dramatic insight. A beau- 
tiful and highly interesting old French 
“Cattle Song’ was redemanded, and the 


is one of 


(from 
Bene,’ 





Francis Rogers 


MUSICAL 
“Vive Henri 1V!” a seventeenth century 
popular tune, was sung with stirring ef- 


fect. The English songs were also w ell re- 
ceived. It is a pity that Mr. Rogers's 
French diction is not above reproach. 


Isidore Luckstone accompanied most 
artistically. 
Daily paper comments: 


This American baritone has a voice of delightful 
quality, and he has constantly sought to improve 
his means of artistic expression. In several songs 
yesterday he succeeded in attaining a higher plane 
than he has hitherto reached.—The Times. 


His artistic sincerity, his intelligence, his feel 
ing, are to be particularly commended in these 
days when simple volume of tone has so much 
to do with the singer’s success.—The Tribune. 

Mr. Rogers is a trve artist. 


His voice, as every 


music lover knows, is not one of the great ones, 
but it is used with admirable skill and with 
beautiful continence.—The Swn. 


MISS FUNK’S PROGRAM OF SONGS 


Young Soprano, in Mendelssohn Hall, 
Shows Much Promise by Her Work 


A charming song recital was that given 


by the young soprano, Irene Armstrong 
Funk, on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week in Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 


Miss Funk promises 
to develop into an 
extremely popular 
recitalist if the size 
and applause of the 
audience that greet- 
ed her at this concert 
are to be taken as 
trustworthy indica- 
tions.’ The program 
which she offered 
was well designed 
to exhibit her skill 
in the delivery of 
the old-fashioned 
and the modern 
writings consisting, 
Irene Armstrong as it did, of the 

Funk following numbers: 











“Se Florindo é fedele,” A. Scarlatti; 
nero tacendo,” Handel; “‘Dites que faut-il faire, 
XVIII Century Air, Arr. by Pauline Viardot; 
*“Dormez-vous,” Old French, Arr. by Weckerlin; 
“Yes, I’m in Love,” Old English, Dr. Arne; 
“Shepherd Thy Demeanor Vary,’ Old English, 
Brown; “Pastorale,”’ Bizet; “Le Bonheur est chose 
légére,’’ Saint-Saens; ‘‘Pourquoi rester seulette,”’ 
Saint-Saens; “‘Cheveaux de Bois,’’ Debussy; “Ac- 
quarelle (Green),’”’ Debussy; “Ils étaient trois 
petits chats blancs,” Pierne; “Vieille Chanson,” 
Thomé; “Chanson de Musette,’’ Thomé; “Elfen 
lied,” H. Wolf; “I Have a Lover True,” H. 
Wolf; “‘Meinem Kinde,” R. Strauss; American 
Indian Songs, Cadman; 1. “From the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water,’’ Omaha Tribal Melody; 2. “The 
Moon Drops Low,’’ Omaha Tribal Melody; “‘There 
Sits a Bird on Every Tree,” Foote. 


“Mi lag 


” 


Miss Funk’s voice is light of caliber, but 
of no small charm. It is at its best in the 
upper register, the tones of which have an 
ingratiatingly clear and ringing quality. It 
is generally well handled, and is consistent- 
ly true in intonation. There was grace and 
charm in her conception and delivery of 
the numbers of the dainty genre exempli- 
fied in the eighteenth century air, “Dites, 
que faut il faire,” in the quaint “Dormez 
vous,” in Dr. Arne’s “Yes, I’m in Love,” 
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MME. MARCHESI’S LONDON RECITAL 


Ovation for Fritz Kreisler—Only London Concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet— Pablo Casals a Frequent Concert-Giver 


Marches!, back 
glowing notices 


Lonpon, Nov. 5.—Mme. 
from her provincial tour, 





of which I have seen, sang at the Albert 
Hall last Sunday afternoon. Her first 
choice fell on “Senta’s Ballad” (“Flying 
Dutchman”) of Wagner, which she sang 
in English with 
much temperament 
and perfect vocal- 


ization. Later in the 
program she gave a 
song by Marie 
Horne and Landon 
Ronald’s charming 
setting of “Down in 
the Forest.” The 
“audience was en- 
thusiastic. 

Pablo Casals again 
played most beauti- 
fully his reading of 
the Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo for ‘cello and 
orchestra (Up. 33) 
and Boéllman’s 

“Variations Sym- 
phoniques,” leaving nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Casals has been playing two and three 
times a week here of late and has finally 
found the favor he has so long deserved. 
Landon Ronald, the newly appointed head 
of the Guildhall School of Music, conduct- 











Blanche Marchesi 


ed with taste, Mozart’s Symphony in u 
Minor (No. 40, B. « H.) among other 
works. 

The second Chappell Ballad Concert, 


which took place last Saturday, was the 
scene of an ovation for Fritz Kreisler, the 
famous violinist. 

He was obliged to play five times, when 
even he had to refuse further encores. A 


capacity audience filled the Queen’s Hall 
and many had to be turned away. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave their onl) 
recital of the season at Bechstein Hall, 
Tuesday evening. Their scheme comprised 
the following quartets: 

Mozart, Quartet in G 
QOuartet in minor (op. 10); 
F major (op. 3, No. 5.). 

The Debussy quartet was given with 
beautiful tone and phrasing, but I find the 
Flonzaleys stand unrivaled in their inter- 
pretation of Haydn and Mozart, whereas 
their reading of the modern literature lacks 
a certain sympathy which only is present 
among enthusiasts in the “modern” move- 
ment. This is only natural, for antiquity 
lends great charm, be it a quartet or a gob- 
let of ancient date concerned. 

At a concert recently in the row behind 
me a blond-haired child of the muse lisped, 
“The composition is interesting, but impres- 
sionistic.” So even Debussy must suffer 
adverse criticism from unknown but know- 
ing critics. 

Mr. Casals and Mr. Thibaud were again 
heard at the Classical Concert Society's 
concert Wednesday. The famous ’cellist 
was heard in Chopin’s Sonata in G, for 
pianoforte and ’cello. The work offers lit- 
tle of interest, but Mr. Casals made the 
most of it. 

Four songs 
new volume, 
in MuSsICAL 
Harry 


major; C. A. Debussy, 
Haydn, Quartet in 


from Mrs. Milligan Fox’s 
which was reviewed recently 
AMERICA, were sung by Mr. 
Alexander at his concert Wednes- 
day. Among future concerts advertised | 
note Mr. David Mayer announces Elena 
Gerhardt, Julia Culp, Ida Reman, Ernest 
Schelling and Antonio de Grassi (the new 
violinist ). E-MERSON WHITHORNE. 





and in Brown’s “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor 
Vary.” It was in these songs that Miss 
Funk gave her hearers especial pleasure 
and was rewarded with due applause. But 
there is also much good to be said of ,the 
way she did Bizet’s lovely “Pastorale,” the 
two Saint-Saéns compositions, and the De- 
bussy ones, the former of which is of more 
than ordinary interest. The audience would 
have liked to have had it all over again. 
Miss Funk’s diction was commendable 
throughout the afternoon. Mrs. Edwin 
Lapham accompanied sympathetically. 


IN MAKING PROGRAMS 





Why Not Put American Composers in 
Middle? Asks Henderson 


In these days there is much talk about 
the employment of English text in opera. 
The first step toward that end, writes W. 
J. Henderson in the New York Sun, should 
naturally be the use of English text in 
songs. It is confessed, however, that the 
intimacy of the song is marred if not 
wholly destroyed by the use of a transla- 


tion. Certainly no one wishes to hear “Du 
bist die Ruh” or “Auftrage” in lame Eng- 
lish, 


On the other hand, the reciters of songs 
all treat us to a certain number of songs 


with English texts, but they always place 
them in the final group of the program. 
Why? 

It the singers really mean to give the 


\merican composer a hearing they should 
treat him with respect. They should act 
as if they had just as much faith in him as 
they have in the famous Germans. And 
if they have the earnest wish to help him 
but have no great faith in the potency of 
his spell, then still more should they put 


him in the middle of 
leave the masterpieces of song literature 
for the finale. The audience will stay to 
listen to the masterpieces and in the mean- 
time will have to consider the Americans 
who need consideration. 


the program and 


TO SAVE ITS ORCHESTRA 


Salt Lake City Urged to Provide an 
Endowment 


SALT LAKE City, Nov. 5.—A determined 
effort is to be made bv the directors of the 
Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra to get the 
organization into shape for the recitals con- 
templated for the present season and to 
put the enterprise on its feet financially. 
President Elmer I. Goshen and John D. 
Spencer, manager of the orchestra, talked 
before the regular meeting of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club on Friday in behalf of the 
organization, and urged that the music sec- 
tion offer its support to the orchestra and 
use its influence to secure an endowment 
by which the work may be carried on. 

The orchestra was organized six years 
ago and for a greater part of that time has 
given four concerts each season, though 
last year, owing to insufficient support, the 
number was limited to two. The organiza- 
tion is now between $300 and $400 in debt. 
It is desired to remove this indebtedness 
and have a large enough fund in the treas- 
ury to assure the full number of concerts 
for the present season. 

It is a question now of whether the city 
wants the orchestra or not. The players 
themselves, who are professional musicians, 
give their services free of charge, but they 
alone cannot keep the organization going. 
The membership consists of between fifty 
and sixty of the leading instrumentalists of 
the city. L. S. G. 
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A STAUNCH ADVOCATE OF THE SHORT PROGRAM 








WHEN Elfriede Stroffregen, the pianist, 

gives her New York recital Saturday 
she will deserve thanks for at least one 
matter, namely that her program will not 
last over an hour and a quarter. Mrs. 
Stroffregen is not in sympathy with the 
custom of so many of her colleagues who 
make a practice of keeping their audiences 
in the concert hall for twice that length of 
time. 

“I disapprove of it,” she said recently, 
because not only is the public bound to be- 
come tired, but the artist himself is no 
longer capable of his best efforts. Even 
Paderewski cannot play his encore num- 
bers at the end of a long recital in quite 
the same style that he plays those earlier in 
the course of the program. The hearer is 
not necessarily bored, but the strain of ab- 
sorbing so much music is bound to wear 
him out. I think the custom prevalent in 
Berlin which restricts the duration of a 
recital to a little over an hour is most 
beneficial. 

“Another thing that artists should re- 
member is that it is their duty to elevate 
their audiences. People should go to hear 
a great musician not with the idea of being 
amused and entertained but for the pur- 
pose of being elevated. By ‘entertainment’ 
or ‘amusement’ I mean the sort of thing 


one gets on going to hear an operetta. One 
forgets it soon afterward. But when I go 
to hear Paderewski, for instance, I am 


elevated. I leave the concert bearing with 
me recollections and new ideas that re- 
main in the mind not for an hour or so 
but forever. Nevertheless, there are ever 
so many concertgivers who do not realize 


this and who play music for ‘entertain- 
ment’ purposes only with the result that 
they do not give the best of what is in 
them. 

“I, for one, confine myself only to music 
that I love and that I therefore feel will 
bring out my finest qualities. My three 
gods are Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
and by a curious coincidence they are all 
three represented on my New York pro- 
gram. I generally prefer playing Brahms to 
Chopin because—while I appreciate Cho- 
pin’s greatness and the absolutely different 
nature of his music from that of Brahms’s 
—I am German through and through, and 
find the German nature of Brahms more 
sympathetic to me than the Polish nature 
of Chopin. I cannot play Chopin’s mazur- 
kas, for instance, as they should be played. 
They require qualifications that few but 
the Poles possess. On the other hand there 
are few Poles who can give an adequate 
performance of Brahms. 

“One of my three favorite concerts, 
however, is the one in E flat by Chopin. 
This I never tire of playing. The other 
two are the Schumann, and the “Emperor” 
of Beethoven. I am no great lover of the 
music of Liszt and I do not believe it will 
live very long.” 

Mrs. Stoffregen has played with much 
success in Russia, and in almost every 
town in Germany. She has also appeared 
before the King of Sweden and was highly 
complimented by that monarch upon her 
remarkable playing. She numbers among 
the admirers of her art the rulers of many 
of the different states of the German Em- 
pire. 





TO HEAR NEW OPERAS 





Three Premiéres Scheduled for St. Louis 
in Chicago Company’s Season 


St. Louis, Nov. 7.—St. Louis is jubilant 
over the announcement last week by the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Committee of the réper- 
teire of opera to be given in January by 
the Chicago company. The short season 
will open with “Salomé” on January 2, 
1911, with Mary Garden and a notable cast. 
On Tuesday evening “Tannhaiiser” will be 
presented with Gadski, Sylva and Slézak. 
For the matinée performance “The Tales 
of Hoffmann” will be given with Zeppilli, 
John McCormack and Renaud. “The Girl 
of the Golden West” is scheduled for the 
Wednesday evening performance with Mary 
Garden, Bassi and Sammarco. The season 
offers three premiéres to the St. Louis 
public, and almost all the singers are new- 
comers, The season subscription sale 
opened to-day and was exceedingly heavy. 

The date for the monster “Messiah” per- 
formance, which is being managed by Mrs. 
W. K. Kavanaugh, has been changed to 
December 12. David Bispham and George 
Hamlin have already been engaged. The 
Rev. Father Leo Marizetti will direct the 
chorus and the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra will assist. 

Max Zach arrived in town last week and 
began orchestra rehearsals. 

H. W. C. 





The Conductor’s Mistake 


Allen Hinckley is never averse to telling 
a good story at his own expense. During 
his journey to the Pacific Coast this Sum- 
mer, when he sang at the San Francisco 
Music Festival, he found himself alone one 
morning in the smoking compartment at 
the end of his sleeping car, and thought he 
would try his voice, trusting to the noise 
of the train to drown the sound. But he 
reckoned without his host. After a few 
scales he was letting out some of the big 
tones with which devotees of the Metro- 
politan Opera House are familiar, when the 
door of the compartment was hastily 
opened and the conductor thrust his head 
in. Mr. Hinckley interrupted his vocal 
practice to ask what the trouble was. “Oh, 
I thought someone was ill here!” explained 
the conductor, and withdrew in relief when 
the situation was explained to him. 





When Caruso sang Don José at Frank- 
fort-on-Main recently his Carmen was 
Irma Tervani, Aind Ackté’s voung sister, 
who has now had two years’ experience as 
a contralto at the Dresden Court Opera. 





Marie Delna has begun her Paris season 
at the Théatre de la Gaité-Lyrique. 


MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 





An Erroneous Conception of Art that 
Music Escapes 


There is only a small public for poetry 
now, because the great mass of people do 
not see why poetry should be poetry at all. 
If they read verse they read it as if it were 
prose, for its purely intellectual import; 


they are not aware that verse is a means‘ 


of expression and that Shakespeare, for 
example, could not say half what he has 
to say without it. And they make just the 
same mistake about pictures. They expect 
a picture to represent a real scene; and 
they judge it, not by its expressive power, 
but by their own ideas of reality. Having 
thus a wrong notion of the purposes of 
literature and painting they are never in a 
state of mind to enjoy these arts; and if 
they do enjoy them it is by an accident 
and almost against their will. 

They have not these wrong notions about 
music. No one listens to music for its in- 
tellectual import, and no one expects from 
it a representation of reality. Every one 
knows that it cannot represent reality and 
that the intellectual power of the composer 
must all be exercised in the process of ex- 
pression, and not in the statement of facts 
or opinions. In fact, music is preserved 
from these misconceptions by its very 
nature. Since it is not and cannot be a 
representative art at all, every one who 
listens to it does so because of its expres- 
sive power. There is, of course, plenty of 
bad taste in music and plenty of bad music. 
But even bad music is not usually wrong in 
its aim; it is only insincere in feeling, and 
vulgar or feeble in execution. And bad 
taste in music is a symptom of the same 
insincerity and vulgarity; it is not the re- 
sult of an error about the nature of music. 
Even the emptiest of sentimental ballads 
is nearer to being a work of art than many 
painstaking pictures; for a ballad is always 
an attempt at expression, even when the 
composer of it has nothing to express, 
whereas the picture is often an attempt to 
do what a photograph does better.—London 
Times. 





Annie Louise David, harpist, played in 
Middletown, N. Y., on October 26 and in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., on the 28th in a joint 
recital with John Barnes Wells, the tenor, 
when she also played his piano accompani- 
ments. On October 29 she played at 
Masonic Hall, N. Y. City, and at a private 
recital two days later. On November 1 she 
was heard in Hackensack, N. J., and on the 
same day in Hightstown, N. Y. 





Edouard de Reszke is the “artistic di- 
rector” of the Mapleson Concert Agency in 
London. 
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Friedrich Gernsheim’s “For a Drama” Proves of Interest—Elman, 
Kreisler and Busoni Among Soloists of Week—Leila Holterhoff 
Warmly Welcomed in Her Song Recital 


BERLIN, Oct. 28.—The second Philhar- 
monic concert on Monday proved of in- 
terest in so much as a novelty for a large 
orchestra, entitled “Zu einen Drama,” 
(“For a Drama”), by Friedrich Gerns- 
heim, was produced. The composer had 
no particular drama in view, as the title 
might signify, but simply, according to his 
own statements, wished to illustrate 
musically dramatic impressions jn general. 
The work, therefore, contains a principal 
theme, full of energy and dramatic effect, 


and a subordinate theme of lyrical import. 
The tonal structure as such is conspicuous 
by the clearness of its musical language, 
a customary trait of Gernsheim’s creations. 
The orchestration, without being brilliant, 
is melodious and unobtrusive. This young- 
est opus of Gernsheim was accorded a 
hearty welcome. The soloist of the even- 
ing was the violinist, Mischa Elman, who 
played the D major violin concerto of 
Brahms with his usual brilliant technic and 
beautiful tone. 

The Wittenberg Quartet, which will be 
remembered by most concertgoers of last 
season when this organization made its 
début before the Berlin public, gave a 
chamber music concert in the Sing Acad- 
emy. It may not be going too far to say 
that this ensemble of four has gained a 
permanent foothold in Berlin musical 
circles. The instruments blend together 
with a subtle delicacv and niusical exacti- 
tude that must fill the hearer with joy. 
Their numbers were by Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Tuesday evening brought us two features 
of much more than casual interest for the 
concert world: Fritz Kreisler, in the 
Bliithner Saal, and Ferruccio Busoni, in 
the Beethoven Saal. Mr. Kreisler, who 
played the concertos in E major, in D ma- 
jor, and in D major of Bach, Mozart and 
Tschaikowsky, respectively, was accom- 
panied by the Bliithner Orchestra, under 
the leadership of the conductor of the 
Komische Oper, Ignatz Waghalter. The 
writer heard his rendition of the Mozart 
concerto and was enraptured. Kreisler’s 
playing of Mozart is to be likened to a 
clear-cut crystal, producing one continuous 
iridescent sparkle. His tone remains beau- 
tiful throughout and his attacks are de- 
void of any of those scratchy accessory 
sounds frequently heard from _ violinists. 
Ignatz Waghalter deserves credit for his 
discreet conducting of the orchestra. 


The Busoni Concert 


There are periods in the life of a critic 
when his duties become a pleasure, and 
such was attendance at the Busoni concert 
in the Beethoven Saal. Evidently the worth 


of Busoni, as pianist and artist, is being in- 
creasingly appreciated here. The hall was 
crowded; the aisles (contrary to police 
regulations) were utilized as_ standing 
room, and the platform itself was occu- 
pied by a large number of auditors. Why 
speak of the fascinating interpretations of 
this remarkable artist or of the supreme 
technic which he has at his command and 
with which most concertgoers are familiar? 
The program was in conformity with the 
artist’s ability and consisted of four bal- 
lads by Chopin, Beethoven’s Sonata in B 
major (fiir das Hammerklavier), a Sona- 


tine by Busoni himself, and Liszt’s Don 
Juan Fantasie. 
How many pianists can cope with the 


Beethoven Sonata with the prospect of do- 
ing justice to this most difficult work? But 
are there any that draw forth the musical 
thoughts contained therein so masterfully? 
And, withal, we seemed to have the im- 
pression that Busoni is no longer content 
to do full justice to a composer and to im- 





Alfred Hoelm, Pianist, and Winner of 
the Last Rubinstein Prize 


bue the work with his own personality, but 
that he strives to give his rendition the 
stamp of originality. Thus, his apparent 
disregard for tone beauty as such, wherein, 
in virtue of his superb touch, he Has al- 
ways excelled, may be explained. 
Wednesday evening brought us the first 
interesting attempt of Berthe Marx-Gold- 
schmidt to reproduce, in seven concerts, 
Rubinstein’s piano programs of the period 
of 1885-86. At this, her first concert, we 
were presented with a program, the difh- 
culty of which was enough to baffle another 
pianist of less experience. We were led 
from William Bird, John bull, Frangois 
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AMERICA 
Couperin, Jean Phil. Rameau, and others, 
to Haydn and Mozart. The concertgiver 


possesses a surprising digital dexterity and 
is a sufficiently matured artist to present 
the works she has chosen to the hearer in 
an interesting musical manner, but she is 
inclined to give vent to an excess of energy 
which becomes especially disadvantageous 
in the case of the lighter compositions of 
the Renaissance. 


An American Soprano’s Growing Success 


Leila H6lterhoff, the young American 
concert soprano who made her début with 
such success last season, was the attrac- 
tion in the Klindworth-Scharwenka Saal 
on Wednesday evening. Her interesting 
program consisted of songs by Robert 
Franz, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss. Franz is perhaps best adapted to 
her musical individuality. Miss Hdlter- 
hoff’s voice seems to have increased in ex- 
pressiveness—or is it that her art has be- 
come ripened and more settled? Her head 
voice has an exquisite timbre and she be- 
stows praiseworthy care upon her diction. 
May I be permitted to mention, though, 
that her vocalization is still open to im- 
provement? 

This sympathetic singer was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by a full house, Americans 


being conspicuous by their numbers. She 
is to be congratulated on the rapid strides 
she is making on the road to fame. Her 


concert career is by no means confined to 
Berlin. On November 8, she sings in 
Munich; on November 25, in Weimar, 
and on November 309, in Coblenz at Profes- 
sor W. Kes’s concert of the Musik-Insti- 
tute. 

Next door in the Bliithner Saal concert- 
goers were offered a surprise in the hither- 
to unknown young pianist, Joseph Schwarz. 
This artist has talent without a question. 
How much better to hear such a young 
artist only when he is qualified to appear 
in public and to meet with success than to 
become wearied of a still slumbering talent 
long before it has unfolded itself! His 
program comprised compositions of Lia- 
doff, Leschetizky, Scriabine, Glazounoff 
and Liapounoff, so that, as will be seen, 
Slavic music dominated. 

A piano recital by Lisa Jack’l in the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Saal on Thurs- 
day evening introduced another young 
pianist of talent and ability. This young 
woman has technic, temperament and artis- 
tic taste. She should devote somewhat 
greater attention to her rhythms, in which, 
on Thursday, everything was not as it 
should be. She should also be careful of 
being too rotund in her treatment of a 
composition. 


A French Chanson by Wagner 


On the same evening Klara and Felix 
Senins, whose popularity in Berlin has 
been well established for a long time, gave 
a lieder and duet evening in the Sing 
Academy. Both singers are artists in the 
wider sense, both have the power to 
analyze and draw from a composition its 
features of greatest value. But neither 
singer is the possessor of vocal means in 
the least bit unusual, and both have ac- 
quired certain mannerisms, in the tone pro- 
duction as well as in their manner of vocal- 
izing, which do not exactly enhance the 
artistic effect of their renditions. The 
evening’s program was interesting, with 
the exception of the two almost medizval 
compositions of A. Mendelssohn, “Die 
Naturin” and “Fischerlied.” A_ typical 
French chanson of Richard Wagner, evi- 
dently composed under the influence of his 
sojourn in France as an exile, gave cause 
for much contradictory comment. There 
were those who flatly refused to believe 
that Richard Wagner had ever composed 
this French slumber song, and it is really 


hard to believe that the composer of the 
“Nibelungen Ring” was the father of such 
a light-veined, graceful and piquant air. 


It cannot be said that Klara Senins sang 
this little work, entitled “Dors, Mon En- 
fant,” to the best advantage, either with 
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regard to her French diction or in ad- 
herence to the character which it possesses. 


Florence Wickham Decorated 


Florence Wickham, at present and for 
the next three years under contract with the 
Metropolitan Upera Company, is, as is 
universally known, a pupil of Maestro 
Franz Emerich. During her present visit 
to Europe she was invited to sing at a 
royal concert in Schwerin, where, before 
her New York engagement, she was one 
of the most popular members of the Royal 
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A New Cartoon of Conductor Felix 
Mottl, of Munich, ‘in Action 


Opera. The audience showered the Amer- 
ican singer with applause and the Grand 
Duke personally decorated her with the 
gold medal for arts and sciences. 

Alfred Hoehn, the highly talented pian- 
ist, who won the last Rubinstein prize, is 
only twenty-three years old. He is a native 
of Thuringia, and began his musical studies 
at the age of five under the guidance of 
his father, who was an organist. When 
ten years of age Hoehn played for Eugen 
d’Albert and Fritz Steinbach, who were en- 
thusiastic over his precocious talent. His 
father was averse to having his son pro- 
duced as a wonder-child, however, and in- 
sisted upon Alfred continuing his studies 
in private. He attracted the attention of 
the Duke of Meiningen, whose protégé he 
became and has remained up to the present 
day. 

After graduating from the Conservatory 
in Frankfort in 1907, Hoehn went to 
Cologne, where he studied for another year 
at the Conservatory of that city, under the 
guidance of Fritz Steinbach, who later in- 
troduced him to the musical profession in 
a concert during the season of 1908-00. 
In 1909-10 Hoehn played in the Gewand- 
haus concerts, Giirzenich, in the Nikisch 
concerts in Hamburg and in other cities. 
The Duke of Meiningen has appointed him 
hofpianist, an honor usually conferred 
upon artists at a later period in life. 

Alfred Hoehn will begin his season in a 
few days, having booked concert engage- 
ments in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vienna 
and later Berlin. He is at present a 
teacher at the Frankfort Conservatory. 

O. P. Jacos. 





Georg Schumann’s new orchestral work, 
the “Joy of Living” Overture, had its first 
performance this week in Halle, Germany. 
The composer conducted’ and also played 
Robert Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN 





DEVELOPMENT OF OPERA 





HE strength of the Wagnerian music- 
drama lies in its music; its weakness 
where it makes pretence of subordinating 
music to drama, writes E. A. Baughan, 
critic of the London Daily News. The 
good he has done was achieved by sheer 
force of musical genius. Also he brought 
a certain dramatic reasonableness to opera 
at a time when it was suffering from cere- 
bral congestion, as it were. The aim of 
making drama the end, so far as it abol- 
ished concerted formal pieces, did harm 
rather than good. The post Wagnerian 
opera, lacking Wagner’s genius, is poor 
stuff. Not until Richard Strauss came for- 
ward was anything vital done with the 
Wagnerian type of opera, and Richard 
Strauss has broken the hard-and-fast the- 
ory that concerted vocal music must not 
exist in, say, repertory music-drama. The 
composer of “Elektra” has been timid in 
this respect, though, as if he were still in 
a doctrinaire state of development. The 
full force of Wagner’s influence was felt 
in those countries which are not theory- 
ridden. Verdi, old as he was, absorbed 
what is essential in the Wagnerian opera 
without in any way forgetting that music 
has its own conventions. From Verdi 
sprang Puccini and Cilea and the modern 
Italian school, who adapted the Wagnerian 
reforms to the old type of opera with the 
happiest results. Unfortunately, Italians 
have been poor musicians since the days of 
polyphony. They cannot use the Wag- 
nerian orchestra in even a modified form. 
The most vital movement in opera in mod- 
ern days has been in France, but French- 
men are too logical and they have ridden 
the dramatic theory to death. 

The reason for the extraordinary de- 
velopment in opera is that there is not and 
never can be a settled theory of music- 
drama. It must always be one of the most 


eally dramatic. 


artificial forms of art, and you cannot say 
this or that is right unless you make drama 
the sole end of opera and conformity or 
non-conformity with it the standard of 
esthetic judgment. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating (I apologize for being 
so sensible and reactionary). A concerted 
piece in music-drama will move us beyond 
words, although theoretically it is a dra- 
matic inappropriateness. One does not 
trouble about that in listening to the quin- 
tet from “Die Meistersinger.” Nor is this 
appreciation only a musical appreciation. 
The ecstasy of that quintet is highly dra- 
matic, and. in it is enshrined the whole 
drama in little. One does not trouble 
about the conventions in listening to the 
climax of the “Tristan” love duet. 

The modern composer is still riding the 
drama idea to death in his treatment of 
the voices. D’Albert gives his dramatis 
persone much to sing, which is only a de- 
based form of speech. All the beauty and 
expressiveness of the human singing voice 
is lost and none of the reality of the speak- 
ing voice retained. The result is a hybrid 
form of speech which is like nothing hu- 
man under the sun. In a different way 
Strauss uses his voices as instruments in 
his score—strange shrieking, ugly instru- 
ments, which give significance to the or- 
chestral texture. This is a development of 
the Wagner method, but an insane devel- 
opment, for Wagner did remember that lis 
dramatis persone were supposed to be 
human beings. When Strauss condescends 
to remember this, as in the beautiful “rec- 
ognition scene” in “Elektra,” he becomes 
The composer who first 
recognizes the beauty of the human voice 
singing music and yet treats it with mod- 
ern freedom and in conjunction with a 
modern orchestra, will sweep the operatic 
board, 








MINNEAPOLIS PIANIST WINS 





Mrs. Wilma Anderson-Gilman’s Recital 
Had Unusual Features 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 5.—The piano recital 
by Mrs. Wilma Anderson-Gilman, Tuesday 
evening, November 2, gave a rare pleasure 
both from the arrangement of the program 
and its interpretation. Mrs. Gilman is one 
of the most talented pianists in the North- 
west, possessing a superior technical equip- 
ment, intelligence and musical fervor. One 
remarkable feature of her playing is the 
strength and virility, almost masculine, 
which she displays when necessary. She 
has a beautiful touch of lovely singing qual- 
ity and charming individuality. 

Her program was out of the usual in its 
arrangement. Instead of the customary ex- 
planatory notes there were little poetic 
stanzas to convey to the audience the spirit 
of each composition. The numbers in- 
cluded: “Rigodon,” by Raff; two MacDow- 
ell selections, Intermezzo, op. 117, and 
Rhapsody, op. 119, by Brahms in the first 
group. Schumann’s Fantasie, op. 17, played 
in masterly style, constituted the second 
group. In the third group were a “Toccata” 
from the G major suite, by Scarlatti, de- 
lightfully given; “Arietta di Balletto,’ by 
Gluck-Joseffy, and Weber’s “Perpetual Mo- 
tion.” The fourth group was devoted to 
Chopin, whose works Mrs. Gilman is espe- 
cially happy in interpreting. E. B. 





Louise Homer’s Cincinnati Recital 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 5.—The musical event 
of the last week was the recital by Louise 
Homer in Music Hall, Thursday evening, 
this being the second affair of the artists’ 
series. After the impression Mme. Homer 
made at the Festival last May, it was ex- 
pected she would be greeted by a very 
large audience, but the attendance was not 
large. Mme. Homer was in excellent voice 
and sang well, but by many her program 
was not fully enjoyed, principally because 
it included songs by Sidney Homer which 


were not considered suitable for this occa- 
sion. F. E. E. 





First Mannes Sonata Recital 


Clara and David Mannes will give the 
first concert of their New York series of 
Sonata Recitals on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 20, at the Belasco Theater. The 
following program will be played: Sonata 
in G Minor, by Biber; Sonata in A Major, 
op. 30, No. 1, by Beethoven; Sonata in D 
Minor, op. 121, by Schumann. 


CAVALIERI NOT COMING 


Singer Decides to Stay in Europe for 
Next Six Months at Least 


Lina Cavalieri is not coming to America 
this season. The former soprano of the 
Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera com- 
panies, who is Mrs. Kobert W. Chanler in 
private life, has decided to remain in Eu- 
rope for the next six months, at least. 

The management of the Boston Opera 
Company, which had a contract with Cava- 
lieri for the present season of opera, has 
been informed of the singer’s intention to 
cancel all engagements made for her in 
this countrv. 

“In spite of the fact that the people of 
one city wrote saying that they would not 
consent to Cavalieri’s appearance,” said a 
representative of the company, “there were 
enough communities elsewhere ready to 
pay a big price to hear her sing. But there 
is no chance this season and I would not 
be certain that she will come over here 
next year.” 

Word from abroad conveys the informa- 
tion that Cavalieri may sing at Monte 
Carlo and, possibly, at St. Petersburg dur- 
ing the Winter, and that she has had an 
offer to appear in certain roles in Buenos 
Ayres next Summer for eight weeks at a 
large salary. 


Boston, Nov. 10.—Director Henry Russell 
announced to-day that he had received no 
word from Mme. Cavalieri to the effect 
that she did not intend to keep her agree- 
ment to sing with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany this season. He has not heard from 
her since he left Paris a few weeks ago. 





‘Cellist Dubinsky in Concerts and Re- 
citals 


Viadimir Dubinsky is with the New York 
Philharmonic ‘cello section again and is 
devoting much of his time to solo work. 
Mr. Dubinsky’s high attainments as a 
‘cellist are well known to music lovers in 
various Eastern cities, in which he has ap- 
peared season after season, as the result 
of previous successes. During this month 
and December he will be heard in recitals, 
concerts and musicales in New York, Ho- 
boken, New Rochelle, Plainfield, N. J., 
Brooklyn, Newark, and other cities. 





The rebuilding of the stage house of the 
Berlin Royal Opera House is now complete 
after an expense of over $200,000. The 
auditorium has not been touched. 
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tion as to the works available in the task of 
gaining familiarity with these distinctive schools 
of music. ] 


By Arthur Farwell 


RICHARD WAGNER, in that encyclopx- 

dic essay, “Opera and Drama,” had this 
to say: “The folk element has ever been 
a fruitful fount of art so long as—free of 
all reflection—it was able to lift itself by 
natural channels into art work. In society, 
as in art, we have merely fed upon the 
folk without our even knowing it.” 

At the time when Wagner wrote that 
sentence, an understanding of the place of 
the folk in music was not so necessary to 
an understanding of the musical art of the 
world as it is to-day. 

In those days Germany dominated the 
musical world. The types of German folk- 
song were familiar to everybody, and it 
was perfectly obvious that characteristic 
types of German melody, as they were to 
be observed in German musical art, bore 
an intimate relation to German folksong. 
There was comparatively little occasion for 
a special study of the matter. But as 
other countries began to bring forth other 
types of musical art, having something dif- 
ferent in their very foundations, it became 
necessary to look into the causes of those 
differences, and this has led necessarily to 
a greater attention to folksong. 

The world had to ask itself, How did 
these different nations succeed in creating 
an art which partook of the nature of a 
national expression? How did they suc- 
ceed in breaking out from the dominating 
influence of music that was essentially 
German? 

These questions led to an observation 
of a phenomenon which had not caused so 
universal an attention in its own day, 
namely, that the way in which Germany 
pulled itself out from the domination o 
Italian music was through a devotion to 
its own musical resources, and these were 
the melodies of the folk. 

The question could not become an im- 
portant one until symphonic music had be- 
come the stronghold of musical develop- 
ment. The Italians sought to revive Greek 
drama, and created opera. But opera re- 
mained too much in the nature of an 
amusement, a diversion, to seriously en- 
gage the attention of the world to musical 
art itself in the abstract. And while the 
early Italians also launched the sonata 
form upon the world, it required the pro- 


found metaphysical German mind to bring 
it to a high state of dev elopment. 

At the time when early church music 
represented the highest point of musical 
development, the interest was too much in 
its religious aspect, and too little in its 
musical, to make the question of the 
foundations of all musical art important. 

It was, then, only when the French and 
Russians began to show signs of a marked 
national individuality in the music which 
these nations created that it became im- 
portant to pay attention to the origins of 
the new kinds of national music, and from 
that to reason out to other kinds of music 
vet to come. 


Dvorak’s Advice to Americans 


The question first became important to 
us in America when Dvoérak recommended 
American composers to study out the re- 
sources of characteristic folk music in 
America, and consider them in their music- 
making. 

All of this, however, 
all works of musical art are obviously 
based directly upon folksong. At the same 
time it is to be remembered that in folk- 
song and folk dance is the beginning of i 
melody, and not only the beginning, but, 
many cases, the perfecting of certain 
melodic types. 

[f we stop to think of it, 
to recognize that every composer, in what- 
soever he writes, and whether he, himself, 
stops to think of it or not, professes a 
preference for one type or other of folk- 


is not to say that 


we are bound 


song, and is influenced by it in what he 
does. 
(he American who is the product ot 


German instruction and early German in- 
Huences will naturally write melodies after 
the types with which he has become 
familiar. In the past he has not paused 
to realize that he is imitating a style of 
melody which was an art growth based on 
German folksong. But that is, neverthe- 
less, the case. It does-not even mean that 
the melodic style that he has borrowed 
from, or his own melody, is in any way 
volkstiimlich. But the truth is there just 
the same. Even Debussy, so scornful of 
ordinary melodic styles, lingers about the 
Gregorian chant, which is nothing less 
than a form of religious folk music. 

The connecting link is there equally when 
a modern German writes what is, to hii, 
a free melody. It is free so far as Fis 
feeling about it goes, but it is by no mear 
free in its origin from the influence of the 
folksong of his nation. He has not re- 
flected upon the relationship, and it is this 
that Wagner means when he speaks of the 
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“folk element being the fruitful fount of 
art so long as—free of all reflection—it 
lifts itself by natural channels into am 
work.” 

Wagner, it must be noted, was not speak- 
ing specifically of folksong, but of the “folk 


element.” But folksong is one of the 
wires over which the electricity of the 
“folk element” travels. No one knew bet- 


ter than Wagener that Haydn had to re- 
flect, to be conscious of what he was doing, 
when he repudiated the Italian aria, the 
fashionable type of music in Germany in 
his day, and elected the simple German 
folksong type for the basis of his work. 
And no one knew better than Wagner that 
Weber did not unreflectingly break away 
from the Italian aria in composing “Der 
Freischiitz.” 

This “folk element” of Wagner is some- 
thing more than mere folksong. It is the 
point of view, the temper, of a certain 
people—that thing i in the people of a nation 
which makes them inclined to do a thing 
one way rather than another, and gives 
them their particular character as a folk 

Folksong, then, enters as one part of this 
“folk element,” and a part which it is fatal 
for him who would gain a broad view of 
modern music to neglect. 

The other part of the “folk element,” 
the national temper, mood, point of view, 
or whatever it may be called, finds expres- 
sion through the creative artist, in the man- 
ner in which he builds the simple begin- 
nings of music up into great musical struc- 
tures, such as the tone poems of Richard 
Strauss. 

To say baldly that each nation in turn 
finds itself in musical art by basing its 
musical creations directly upon its national 


folksong would be saying something 
which too readily admits of being chal- 
lenged. There are too many wonderful 


art works produced in a nation in which 
the connection is not plain, or may be 
actually absent, to make it possible to pro- 
pound such a statement. Those critics 
who think that attention to fine and special 
points outweighs a perception of big and 
coarse truths will pick on these exteptional 
instances in their attempt to disprove the 
general proposition. Beyond this, they will 
show the failure of some particular man 
who has sought unsuccessfully to base his 
work upon the folksong of his nation as 
a proof that it is not the “folk element” 
that counts. 


Russian Progress and the Folk Song 


Thus the weaker neo-Russians have been 
pointed out as an argument that the best 
in Russian musical art is not growing 
through the idealization of the Russian 
folk element, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
these same composers would not have 
brought Russian music further ahead, even 


if they had adopted the older method of 
imitating the German forms and _ styles. 
To offset their failures it is only necessary 
to remember that Tschaikowsky said some- 
thing to this effect: “I would like to have 

Russian folksong sounding through each 
of my works.” And he suited the deed to 
the thought, to an extent far beyond the 
knowledge of the average music lover. 

Looking through Rimsky-Korsakoff’s col- 
lection of Russian national songs, we find 
No. 39 to be the melody which he uses with 
such potency in the brass in the finale of 
his Fourth Symphony. The long and ex- 
quisite melody which he uses for the “Fairy 
of the Alps” movement of the “Manfred” 
symphonic fantasia is likewise a folksong, 
without alteration. This, by the way, is 
one of the most magical and exquisite mo- 
ments in all of Tschaikowsky. 

The merit in such instances does not lie 
in the actual borrowing of a national folk- 
song. It lies in the fact that a great com- 
poser is working with the material. 
Whether one frankly seizes a folksong as 
a whole, and weaves it into his work, or 
whether he comes at a later period of a 
nation’s art and merely writes melodies in 
the general style of the melodies of his 
people, the big, underlying truth remains 
the same. The “folk element” has been 
the “fruitful fount” of his art. 


Wagner's Influence in France 


In France the situation has been more 
complicated. There the influence of the 
Italian opera has clung longer than in Ger- 
many. Germany was quicked than France 
lo engage seriously in the development of 
what is known as pure music, 

The music which grew up in France, 
aside from opera, partook in a very large 
degree of the charm and the naiveté of 
French folk melody. It was the refinement 
of these melodies, the production of grace- 
ful and delicate works arising from tne 
spirit of them, but not having the serious 
German formal basis, that gave France so 
long its reputation for superficiality. 

Then came Wagner, who, in spite of his 
early fiasco in Paris, had his revenge at 
last by shaking musical France to its 
foundations. . France went Wagner mad, 
and most of the founders of the extraor- 
dinary musical art of the France of to- 
day were, to a considerable extent, imita- 
tors of Wagner. 

But France was too individual a nation 
to be willing to build its music on a Wag- 
nerian basis in the long run. Inspired, 
though, by the example of Wagner with 
his new world of harmonic possibilities, it 
set out upon a serious course of music- 
making. 

And with what result? Manifestly, that 
in the course of time it has come back to 
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a quality which represents the very essence 
of the French national temperament, and 
is as far from pure Wagnerism as almost 
any music which the world has produced 
in late years. 

The characteristic outlines of old French 
melody assert themselves in the melodic 
line of d’Indy, and the religious folk music, 
the Gregorian chant, deeply ingrained in 
the spirit of the people, has “lifted itself 
by natural channels” into the art work of 
Debussy. 
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Outside influences have helped _ the 
French to make their music what it is, but 
in its innermost spirit the “folk element” 
has dominated and dethroned the shallow- 
rooted desire to imitate a great alien. 


In Other European Countries 


With other nations it is the same story 
over and over. The Irish literary revival 
accomplished the same thing for the art of 
literature in Ireland. England will pre- 
sumably have to take a step still further 
backward into English folksong before it 
can take its greatest step forward. It has 
been Handel- and Mendelssohn-ridden in 
the past, and is too greatly Debussy- and 
Strauss-ridden in the present. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was on the right track, and needs 
a successor of more heroic creative ca- 
pacity. 

For all its Wagnerism, modern Italy goes 
back to the old liquid Italian melody for 
its substance. The awakening of the Bo- 
hemian and the Scandinavian countries to 
their national musical resources is too ob- 
vious to need special mention. 

The situation in America is far too com- 
plicated to deal with hastily, or casually, 
and will be referred to again later. 

Any lover of music to-day who feels him- 
self deficient in a panoramic view of the 


‘modern music of all nations and who seeks 


to perfect that view, as every real music- 
lover will who wants to be up with the 
times, will fail if he does not gain a certain 
insight into these matters. 

He will be something like a man who 
thinks he can learn all about trees by 
studying only the upper branches and 
leaves, and ignoring the trunk and roots. 
For this reason anyone who wants to enjoy 
within himself all the wonderful and dif- 
ferent things which the different nations 
have experienced and produced in music 
will do no better as a beginning than to 
gain such knowledge of the “folk element” 
of all nations as he can through the medium 
of the folksongs of those nations. 

This anyone can do with a piano, and 
the very slightest proficiency in perform- 
ance. Moreover, almost anyone can sing 
folksongs to himself with pleasure and 
profit, whether he is a singer or not. 


Getting Acquainted with Folksongs 


How shall we best gain a familiarity 
with the many kinds of folksongs? A 
search for published collections of them 
reveals the fact that all the old standard 
collections are without an English transla- 
tion of the words. The beginning of a 
remedying of this situation, for Americans, 
is to be found in a very inexpensive re- 
cent publication which was reviewed not 
long since in MusicaL America, “One 
Hundred Folksongs, from Many Coun- 
tries,” selected and arranged by Henry F. 
Gilbert. The compiler of this book has 
felt it necessary to include a number of 
well-known old folksongs, such as “Oh! 
Dear, What Can the Matter Be?” “The 
Campbells Are Comin’,” “Santa Lucia,” 
“Marlbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” and 
others, to the exclusion of less known or 
almost wholly unknown masterpieces of 
folksong. But one will not go far in this 
book without finding unsuspected treasures, 
such as “The Wild Boy,” a most appetiz- 
ing morsel of musical Irishism; “Songs 
from the Pyrenees,” with its wilder and 
freer Spanish rhythmic usages, and “Mos- 
cow Gypsy Song,” with its Muscovite whirl 
and energy. There are songs of Croatia, 
Poland, China, Denmark, the Isle of Man, 
Wales, Portugal, and all the countries 
which have struck out on the course of 
modern musical development. There are 
sea chanties, and American songs, includ- 
ing songs of the Negroes and Indians. 
The book serves well as an introduction 
to a broad study of. folksong. 

One must go much further, however, to 
gain a sense of the inexhaustible quantity 
and variety within this ocean fed by the 
very wellsprings of music, in which the 
nations may dip for their musical refresh- 
ment. 

If one has a Russian friend to help him 
with the texts, he will find a vast enjoy- 
ment in going over the books of Russian 
folksongs. There is the collection of one 
hundred made by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
harmonized by him. There are the two 
volumes of Little Russian folksongs edited 
by Jedlitzka, and one volume of Great 
Russian songs by Bernard. Many of the 


Great Russian folksongs are of a most re- 
markable character, totally different from 
anything commonly thought of as Russian 
folksong. These often have no _ two 
phrases of similar character, but run along 
like improvisations, with occasional curious 
little rapid flights of notes, not unlike some 
of the Arabic scales. They have no mathe- 
matical periodic basis, such as the regular 
type of sixteen bar melody in four periods 
of four bars each. It is possible that their 
influence could be traced in the Oriental 
characteristics of much of the music of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. , 

Two standard books possessing the ad- 
vantage of English translations are “Songs 
of Eastern Europe” and “Songs of North- 
ern Europe,” the former containing repre- 
sentative folksongs of the Scandinavian 
and other northern countries, and the lat- 
ter folksongs of the Czechs and Slavic 
nations. 

The suave melodies of Italy may be 
studied in “Neapolitan Songs,” a book con- 
taining nineteen folk and popular songs. 
Among these is “Funiculi-Funicula,” by 
Denza, often erroneously thought to be an 
old folksong. 

A standard work, “The Songs of 
France,” containing both folk and popular 
songs, will familiarize one with the early 
French folk idiom in music. Curiously, 
one of the songs in this book, “The 
Flagon’s Chime,” appears to be the proto- 
type of “Old Uncle Ned.” This book con- 
tains translations. It is to the “Echo de 
France,” however, that one must go for 
an exhaustive study of French folksong. 
This contains French texts only, but ini- 
tiates one into the best of French folksong 
from the fourteenth century on. 

There are standard books of Irish songs, 
but while these reflect something of the 
characteristics of the melodies of the old 
heroic days of Cuchulian, they are mostly 
a weaker sort of melody of later origin. 
The more important libraries contain the 
records of certain important studies in 
ancient Irish folksong, but not many of 
these old songs have found the light of day 
in available shape for the casual student. 
Among them, however, are to be found 
many of the most tremendous, forceful and 
poetic folk expressions in all primitive 
music. A recent publication will be found 
very interesting in this connection, “Songs 
of the Irish Harpers,” collected by Mrs. C. 
Milligan Fox. This work contains a num- 
ber of beautiful and authentic old songs 
of rich Celtic flavor. 

For the best of the folksongs of Ger- 
many one goes to the “Liederschatz,” that 
time-honored source of. information and 
reference on the subject. 

The foregoing information pretends to 
nothing more than a casual and suggestive 
value, but it will serve to show what a 
mass of folk music is accessible at the very 
outset, long before one is prepared to go 
forth upon the quest of the special and the 
rare. 

There is always one great source of 
satisfaction and cheer in the thought of 
dedicating a certain: amount of our time 
to the becoming familiar with a consider- 
able mass of folksongs. It is that we shall 
find no padding, no pages that say nothing. 
Many of the melodies may be common, but 
they are all made of the real substance 
that constitutes the very heart of music. 
And our musical experience and nature 
will be vastly enriched by the many melo- 
dies of rare and distinctive beauty which 
we encounter. 

With the slightest imaginable technical 
equipment, our piano can thus be the gate- 
way through which we may pass out into 
the treasure houses of the world’s musical 
past, and the storehouses of the world’s 
future possibilities. We shall profit the 
more if we bear in mind the significant 
remark of that penetrating musical his- 
torian, Dr. C. Hubert Parry, that whenever 
musical art becomes weakened through 
over-refinement, it seeks fresh strengh and 
vitality in the simple melody of the folk. 





Paul Dufault’s Activities 


Paul Dufault, the tenor, sang with great 
success at Mme. Newhaus’s musical at tne 
Waldorf, November 5, and will sing at 
Manchester, N. H., on the 16th. He is also 
engaged to sing at Miss Pelton Jones’s 
concert, at the Plaza, on the 2oth, and at 
Cohoes, N. Y., on December 11. 
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Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
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melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
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Phil’s Secret, Two keys, - - 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
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with new illustrated title page, 60c. 
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CHICAGO WELL PLEASED OVER FIRST 
PERIOD OF ITS NEW OPERA COMPANY 





Venture Has Taken Stronz Hold on Local Public and Bears Every 
Indication of Winning Permanent Success—First Performance of 


** Louise ’’—Zerola’s 


Triumphant 


Debut—Miss Grenville, Miss 


White, Sammarco and Dalmores Favorites 


Cuicaco, Nov. 14.—The primal period of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company has 
passed successfully. General Director Dip- 
pel has wrought even better than his 
powers of publicity have intimated. 

One close to the inner side of this com- 
bination in a business way, remarked after 
the concluding performance of the week, 
with optimistic knowledge born of famili- 
arity with actual conditions: “The finan- 
cial as well as the artistic success of the 


Chicago Grand Opera Company, now 
seems assured. If the first period is a 
forerunner of what other weeks will be, 


it means that grand opera has been estab- 
lished permanently in Chicago, and that 
this city will equal New York in the excel- 
lence of its singers and the beauty of its 
productions.” 

The fact that Mary Garden and “Louise” 
attracted a $11,000 house last Wednesday 
night, and well worn old “Il Trovatore” 
(with Nicola Zerola as Manrico) attracted 
an enormors house for the finale of the 
week on Saturday, are hints in corrobora- 
tion not to be disregarded. Happily the 
new people have taken firm hold on public 
favor; and there are still surprises in 
store for the public that is day after day 
growing into a better understanding of a 
local artistic organization worthy the name. 

The second week opened with the double 
bill “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
again emphasizing the artistic distinction of 
the American soprano in this splendid or- 
ganization, advantageously advancing Caro- 
line White as Santuzza, and Mrs. Jane Os- 
borne-Hannah as Nedda—both comparative- 
ly new to the rdles assumed, each spark- 
lingly successful in the different phases 
vocally and histrionically. Another new- 
comer of the occasion was John McCor- 
mack, the stalwart Irish tenor, who was 
heard here once last season in concert un- 
der the Rabinoff direction; but, who cur- 
rently gave a new idea of his versatility 
and vocal valuation in the part of 7urridu. 
He advanced to the fore unusual lyrical 
values in his song of love to that capti- 
vating cantatrice Tina di Angelo who made 
Lola a siren indeed. 

Another virile and valuable new factor 
was Mario Sammarco, the fine young bari- 
tone who leaped immediately into favor 
through his fervid singing and acting of the 
vengeful Tonio, while Amadeo Bassi re- 
peated his triumph of the previous week 
as the impassioned Canio. 

Puccini’s “La Bohéme” furnished the 
popular bill for Tuesday evening, and it 
again proved popular as a medium for ad- 
vancing artistic Americanism in the per- 
son of the fair and gifted Lillian Gren- 
ville, a New York cantatrice who has 
won laurels abroad thus early in her ca- 
reer; but, who practically made her Ameri- 
can début on this occasion as Mimi. The 


score of “La Bohéme,” rich in its sense of 
humor, pithy, bright and _ melodious, 
holds in contrast throbbing heart interest 
and has pathetic periods profoundly mov- 
ing. These valuations in color were slow 
in developing to a par with former en- 
semble effects, but, the particular work of 
Mr. McCormack as Kudolfo, and the gen- 
tle and refined creation of Mimi by Miss 
Grenville soared superior to the environ- 
ment, like stars that were apart. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s voice soon captivated his hearers 
through the beauty of its quality. 

Miss Grenville was unfortunately con- 
demned to make her first appearance with 
only a single rehearsal. 

ste bos rot only the elegant charm 
of captivating presence, but gives an 
impress of: fine mental force in the sense 
of consistent characterization. Sre played 
the role of Mimi charmingly natural and 
made it pathetically picturesque. After the 
first act, when the orchestra really began to 
accompany and modified its volume, the 
color of her voice came pleasurably into 
evidence and told so well that a compara- 
tively cool audience, warmed to her work 
and accorded the distinction of numerous 
recalls. Armand Crabbe appeared as 
Schaunard and Francesco Daddi gave a 
strong character portrayal of Benoit. Naz- 





Jeanne Korolowicz, Who Sang “Tosca” 


with the Chicago Opera Company 
zareno di Angelus sang Colline and Alice 
Zeppilli essayed the role of the merry 
and venturesome Musette. while Alfredo 
Costa made Marcello a useful as well as 
pleasant personage. 

First Local Production of ‘‘Louise”’ 

The big midweek novelty was the first 
hearing locally of Charpentier’s “Louise”— 
a vision viewed in the home of the humble 


of the spell of that beautiful city of 
unrest, Paris. It is a love idyl, somewhat 
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sordid in environment, but intense and tell- 
ing in the touch of nature. 

[It has more of the colorful charm of 
Puccini than any other work that can be 
recalled, but all in all sufficient originality 
unto itself to stand apart. 

Charles Dalmorés made his first appear- 
ance as the poet Julian and immediately 
established himself in judicious esteem by 
his excellent artistry and virile picturesque 
presence. Edwin Warnery impressed in 
the too brief bit as the Noctumbulist. Mme. 
Bressler-Gianoli was very satisfactory in 





Caroline 
“Santuzza” 


White, 
in Chicago Last Week 


Who Appeared as 


the strong character study of the worn 
and vexed mother; and it remained for 
Hector Dufranne to win all the sympa- 
thies through the compelling rich resources 
of a grand voice used with remarkable 
surety. His characterization of the Father 
was in all points masterly and moving. All 
of the multitude of small roles were well 
taken and the scenic environment was su- 
perb. 
“Tosca”’’ with Korolowicz 

“Tosca” was revived Thursday evening 
with Jeanne Korolowicz in the title role, 
revealing her handsome self in charmingly 
natural fashion. She made it a picturesque 
and rather gentle personality up to the time 
of the supreme moment when she sent the 
malignant soul of Scarpia fluttering in the 
dark. Amadeo Bassi intensified the pleas- 
ant impression he made the opening night, 
and afterwards in “I Pagliacci” by a spirit- 
ed and strongly vocalized Cavaradossi. His 
work as the suffering artist revealed in 
him new powers of action and charm of 
song. Another triumphant personage was 
Mario Sammarco who soared superior in 
a well conceived and intensely malignant 
vitalization of Baron Scarpia. He gave a 
new creative touch to the part and sang it 
superbly. 

Caroline White as Aida 

Verdi’s “Aida’ was revived in spectacular 
style Saturday afternoon, embracing nearly 
all the cast that opened the season, with 
Amadeo Bassi as Rhadames, Berardi as 
the King, de Angelis as Ramfis and little 
Mabel Riegelman, the Chicago soprano, as 
the Priestess. Mario Sammarco repeated 
his fiery, finished and impressive vitaliza- 
tion of the royal barbarian Amonasro, 
while Eleonora de Cisneros gave charm to 
the princess Amneris. The new and vital 
personage in this splendid performance 
was Caroline White in the title role. She 
brings to bear not only charm of simplicity 
and strong subtle artistry, but has been 
rarely favored by nature in many points 
of beauty. Her voice is youthful, fresh 
and singularly sympathetic. 


Zerola’s Triumphant Début 


A tremendous audience was attracted 
Saturday evening to witness a revival of 
“Il Trovatore.” As an &added feature of 
interest came Nicola Zerola, the famous 
Italian tenor robusto, whose appearances 
have been delayed by illness. His ap- 
pearance as Manrico revealed him as one 
of the ideal Italian tenors endowed with a 
wonderful natural voice, used in the good 
old school that has kept the melodies of the 
Verdi operas alive so lovingly and so long. 
He sings with a fervor that makes the 
tone rich and natural, at the same time with 
a velvety quality of fullness that is rarely 
sympathetic and telling. The Zerola voice 
combines both the dramatic and the lyrical 
in its quality and compass. When the big 
tenor sounded three B flats successfully 
in “Di Quella Pira,” the great song, it 
aroused a perfect tumult of enthusiasm, 


and he was forced to come forward and 
bow his acknowledgments many times, 
and many of the curtain calls ob- 
viously for him he generously shared with 
others. To remark that Nicola Zerola 


made good is putting it mildly. Alfredo 
Costa was the Count di Luna. 
Clothilde Bressler Gianoli gave a fine 


and vigorous character portrayal of the 
gypsy Asucena. She is one of the most 
useful, reliable and ever-resourceful artists 
of this big aggregation. 

Jeanne Korolewicz was a stunning type 
of blonde beauty as the fated but much 
loved Leonora, and kept the Polish stan- 
dard of musicianship up to par. She was 


a very attractive personality—sang effec- 
tively and had the honor of many curtain 
calls. Attilio Parelli was the orchestral 
director. C. E. N. 





MR. HUTCHESON’S RECITAL 


An Interesting Program of Piano Com- 
positions Well Played in New York 
Hutcheson, the pianist, gave a 
Mendelssohn Hall last Monday 
playing the following excellent 


Ernest 
recital in 
afternoon, 
program: 


Minor, Bach-Liszt; 


Fantasia and Fugue in G 
, Scherzo, 


Sonata in C Minor, op. 111, Beethoven; 
from “A Midsummer Night's Dream,”’ Mendels 
sohn; “Du bist die Ruh,” Schubert-Liszt; Etude in 
Cc Major, op. 10, No. 7, and Fantasia, op. 49, 
Chopin; Ungarisch and “Scotch’’ Poem, Mac 
Dowell; Etude, Moto Perpetuo, Alkan-MacDowell; 
Rhapsody in F Sharp Minor, Dohnanyi; Ride of 
the Valkyries, Wagner-Hutcheson. 

While all his offerings were of more or 
less interesting a nature he deserves es- 
pecial thanks for bringing forward the 
wonderful Chopin “Fantasy” and the Mac- 
Dowell numbers—not that the latter: are 
among that composer’s greatest efforts, 
but because one hears so little MacDowell 
to-day that it is well to be grateful even 
for small favors. 

Mr. Hutcheson is primarily a forceful, 
virile player, and so it was in numbers like 
the Bach prelude and fugue, the Beethoven 
sonata, parts of the Chopin “Fantasy” and 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” that he was 
heard at his best. His tone is large, round 
and substantial, and the clearness with 
which he reveals the structural details of 
every composition is altogether admirable. 
In the Bach fugue the various voices stood 
out with perfect plainness. The first move- 
ment of the Beethoven sonata, witn its 
truculent bass, was powerful and drama- 
tically eloquent. It is only a pity that no 
pianist has the courage to present this one 
movement alone, without spoiling its ef- 
fect by playing the tiresome variations 
which compose the second and last division, 
and which no amount of good playing can 
possibly make interesting. The Chopin “Fan- 
tasy” was done with fine sweep and power. 
Of the MacDowell numbers the “Ungarisch” 
is not particularly characteristic, but the 
“Scotch Poem” is exquisite and brought 
forth much applause. The same was the 
case with the “Moto Perpetuo,” which is 
strongly suggestive of the last movement of 
the Chopin sonata, op. 35, and which the 
pianist played with an astonishing display 
of digital fleetness. 





MISS CHEATHAM’S SUCCESS 





Her Recital Opens a New Auditorium 
in Utica, N. Y. 


Kitty Cheatham had the honor of christ- 
ening a new hall at Utica on the evening 
of November 1. This is “Curtis’s,” a 
building which is the result of years of 
careful study and planning on the part of 
Professor William L, Curtis. 


The building is designed to meet the 


needs of social Utica, and is located in a 
place easy of access, but still just far 
enough removed from traffic to give it 


seclusion and quiet. 

Miss Cheatham’s recital was given in the 
main ballroom, which demonstrated acoustic 
qualities of the best. The hall, just out of 
the hands of the decorators, was not able 
to accommodate the large audience, and it 
was necessary to throw open the balcony 
to the guests. 

As usual, Miss Cheatham sang, laughed, 
and recited her way into the hearts of her 
audience, and never allowed their attention 
to wander for a moment. She gave her 
always popular “Plaint of the Little Bisque 
Doll,” “When Milinda Sings,” and the 
mirth compelling “Wiggly Waggly Polli- 
wog,” and showed again how “The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat” belongs properly to the 
sphere of dramatic classics. 

There were many other things, old and 
new, on the program, which lasted for two 
hours without losing the interest of the 
audience, and Miss Cheatham was required 
to give a number of encores. 
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WITH CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 





Pupil of Mrs. MacDermid Wins Favor—New Honor for John J. 
Hattstaedt—Concerts by Conservatory Students 


Cuicaco, Nov. 14.—Ora Paget Langer, 
an attractive young woman with a beauti- 
ful mezzo voice, a pupil of Sibyl Sammis- 
MacDermid, made a pronounced impres- 
sion last week as the soloist of the Fifth 
Christian Science Church, both at the 
morning and evening services. 

The recital given by the advanced piano, 
voice and organ pupils of the American 
Conservatory of Music, last Saturday in 
Kimball Hall, was interesting and well at- 
tended. The program was given by Ora 
Johnson, Celia Kirk, Norma Riker, Mrs. 
Carrie Hasselries, Mrs. Grace Lucore, Ren- 
zina Teninga, Ruth West, Clarence Lewis, 
Heniot Levy and Charlotte Spanier fur- 
nished the accompaniments. 

John J. Hattstaedt, head of the American 
Conservatory, has been elected one of the 
nine directors of the Music Teacher’s Na- 
tional Association. 

One of Sarah Burdick’s most successful 
pupils, Mrs. Louise Lullgardt, has gone to 
San Francisco, where she expects to con- 
tinue professional work auspiciously begun 
in this city. ee 

George L. Hirst, a Chicago pianist, has 
been selected as the accompanist for Mme. 


Jane Osborne-Hannah’s concert appear- 
ances. _ sti 
Catherine L. Williams has located a 


studio in the Kimball Hall Building. 

Ora A. Johnson, organist, played the 
Elgar-Lemare March “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” in a way that aroused the heartiest 
admiration of the audience that crowded 
Kimball Hall last Saturday, the occasion 
being the usual concert given under the 
auspices of the American Conservatory. 

The Hvassman sextet gave a concert last 
Saturday evening in Association Hall audi- 
torium, the assisting artists being: Minnie 
Cedargreen, violinist; Mabel H. Rogers, 
harpist; Arthur E. Anderson, basso; Otto 
Highfield, baritone, and Harry T. Carlson, 
pianist. 

Theodore S. Bergey is in receipt of 
highly original letters from his old friend 
Peilig Buzzi, the head of the Verdi School 
of Singing in Los Angeles, congratulating 
him upon the success of some of his pupils 
that have been heard recently in concert in 
the musical center of the Pacific Coast, Los 
Angeles. 

Lyra Hurlbut, a pupil of Mrs. Stacey 
Williams, who has the double gift of vocal- 
ism and pianism, appeared to excellent ad- 
vantage recently at a recital in Kimball Hall. 
Her singing not only revealed good voice 
and excellent phrasing but her piano work 
was brilliant and-effective. 

Lemuel Kilby, a pupil of the composer 
and educator, G. A. Grant-Schaefer, ap- 
peared to fine advantage in a song recital 
in Music Hall at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity last week. The program as well as 
the singer’s voice and vocalism, found 
favor with a musical audience. 

Marie Edwards, a pianist, who has a large 
répertoire, has been booked for a number 
of recitals this season. She is associated 


with the Illinois College of Music, at No. 
2831 Washington Boulevard. 

A number of gifted pupils of L. A. Tor- 
rens gave a recital Friday, evening under 
the auspices of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music and Dramatic Art, in the Auditorium 
Recital Hall. An unusually interesting pro- 
gram was creditably presented by Letitia 
Gallagher, Flora Schwartz, Helen Tinker, 
Mrs. Mabel Corlew Smidt, Isabelle Cline, 
Gertrude Kastholm, Herman Barnard, and 
others. Mrs. Katherine Howard Ward fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments. 

Dr. Gustav W. Ronfort has opened a 
school of opera in association with the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art in the Auditorium Building. 

A composite program was given by the 
pupils of the Chicago Musical College in 
the Ziegfeld last Saturday morning. Han- 
nah Matteson played one piano number, 
Mildred Brown a violin concerto, and Ethel 
Hanevold concluded the musical section of 
the program with two piano contributions. 
Pupils of the School of Opera, under the 
direction of Herman Devries, presented the 
operatic section of the morning’s enter- 
tainment, and gave a most creditable per- 
formance of the first act of Massenet’s 
Opera “Manon.” 

Maybelle Fischer, a vocal pupil of Mrs. 
Stacey Williams, left last Saturday for a 
concert tour of eleven weeks through the 
South. At Mrs. Williams’s recital her tal- 
ented pupil sang a group of songs in a style 
that enlisted the approval of the guests. 
Her technic is decisive and her range is 
to F in alt. Another voice pupil of 
Mrs. Williams who impressed on _ this 
occasion was Lyra Hurlbut, who played 
convincingly Chopin’s “Scherzo” and 
sang several songs, furnishing her own 
accompaniments. Leopold Steinert, a clari- 
net soloist and Patrick O’Sullivan added 
their mite to an interesting program. 

The pupils of John Loring Cook gave 
an interesting recital last Thursday even- 
ing in the beautiful Baldwin Piano Hall. 
The program advanced a ladies’ chorus 
with solos by Edith Langdon Kresin, so- 
prano, and August Steinberg, baritone, 
which was followed by the sextet from 
“Lucia.” 

The Chicago Musical Club at the Board 
of Directors’ meeting elected the follow- 
ing officers last week: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 
president; Carl Ziegfeld, vice-president and 
treasurer;R. Earl Smith, secretary. The 
Board of Directors includes: Dr. F. Zieg- 
feld, Hon. Richard S. Tuthill, Alfred M. 
Snydacker, F. E. Coyne, Carl Ziegfeld and 
R. Earl Smith. a 

General Director Andreas Dippel has 
been so well satisfied with the showing 
made by the chorus school of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company that he has ap- 
pointed N. B. Emanuel its progenitor, as 
permanent director. And it will be con- 
tinued as an integral part of the Chicago 
Grand Operatic Company. The _ enlist- 
ment is exclusively of American girls. 

It is said that the Chicago Philharmonic 


Orchestra, which appeared Sunday after- 
noons last season at the Auditorium, has 
been reorganized for effective service and 
will be heard here again in concert later 
this season. 

Rossiter G. Cole, the composer, made a 
marked impression last week, lecturing be- 
fore the Evanston Woman’s Club on “the 
melodrama” as a modern music form. 

The concert last week at Music Hall in 
the Fine Arts Building under the auspices 
of the Columbia School of Music given by 
Ellen Lawrence. pianist, and Edith Monica- 
Graham, soprano, was so pleasing that it 
will probably be repeated later in the season. 
Miss Graham has a soprano voice of un- 
usual volume and quality and as an intel- 
ligent singer makes a marked impression. 

The- Musical Art Society appears to be 
well re-established and the elements of 
usual disturbance appear to have been con- 
ciliated and are inclined to join hands in 
forwarding a good cause that all should 
guard to gain. C. EL. N. 


HEINEMANN IN CHICAGO 


German “Lieder” Singer Appears Before 
Amateur Musical Club 


Cuicaco, Nov. 14.—One of the unique 
events of last week was the first appear- 
ance of the distinguished interpreter of 
lieder, Alexander Heinemann, before the 
Amateur Musical Club. A coldly critical 
audience, that at no time allowed enthusi- 
asm to intensify its welcome, listened to 
a program that was all too sombre for any 
vitalization, which nevertheless had no 
small artistic merit viewed from the points 
on which he has won his distinction. 
Heinemann—according to all the accounts 
of eminent connoisseurs abroad—represents 
certain phases of German vocalistic art 
that make him great and new. Since a 
voiceless German singer and master of dic- 
tion made one of the leading appeals of 
last season through diction, it is readily to 
be discerned that Heinemann works in the 
same direction with equal discretion and 
more voice. It is a privilege and a con- 
summation to be wished when a personage 
of the Heinemann gift and accomplishment 
specializes in this line. He evidently has 
great musicianship—a power for the rev- 
elation of dramatic values and a command 
of various resources to make his ministry 
of song potential. It is rather strange that 
he should have been revealed to this public 
of the West through private auspices and 
in a pregram that if very exacting had 
little in it that was light, pleasurable or 
purely musical. C. E. N. 








Clarence Eddy in York, Pa., Recital 


York, Pa., Nov. 14.—Clarence Eddy de- 
lighted a large audience in the Zion Lu- 
theran Church on November 11, when he 
was heard there in an organ recital. His 
program was as excellent as it always is 
and contained Bach’s G minor Prelude and 
Fugue, two short pieces by Clérambault and 
Couperin, Roger’s Sonata in E minor, 
Foerster’s “Exaltation,” Schubert’s “Am 
Meer,” Edward Johnston’s “Even Song” 
and the “William Tell” overture. To com- 
ment upon the excellence of Mr. Eddy’s 
playing would merely be to repeat word 
for word what has been said of it so often. 





ALBERT SPALDING'S 
SUGORSS IN BERLIN 


American Violinist’s Artistic Growth 
Is Noted by a Large 
Audience 


Bertin, GERMANY, Nov. 3.—An interest- 
ing concert feature of the week was our 
renowned young countryman, Albert Spald- 
ing, who gave a concert in the Beethoven 
Saal, under the aus- 
pices, according to 
the program, of the 
Association Musicale 
of Paris. The name 
“Albert Spalding” is 
a sufficient drawing 
card, and the large 
audience who at- 
tended were in no 
way disappointed. 
Since we heard Mr. 
Spalding last, dur- 
ing the last Winter, 
he seems to have 
matured musically 
and broadened out 
considerably. His 
tone was always 
exquisite and his in- 
terpretation clear cut and highly expres- 
sive. But there is a certain je ne sais pas 
quou necessary for every really artistic ren- 
dition, which to produce an artist can only 
learn, or rather instinctively cultivate, with 
time. We are happy to state that our pre- 
diction of last season that Mr. Spalding 
would become one of the few great artists 
who are chosen, seems to come true with 
absolute certainty. His entire concert bore 
evidence of a tremendous leap upward. 
The interesting program consisted of the 
following : 


Albert Spalding 


Concerto in D maior, for violin and orchestra 
of Beethoven; “Le Poéme,”’ by Chausson; Intro 
duction et Rondo Capricioso of Saint-Saéns and 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor for violin 
and orchestra. 


We heard Chausson’s “Poéme,” which 
was played for the first time in Germany, 
and Saint-Saéns’s frequently maltreated in- 
troduction. 

Before proceeding further, we will say 
that the Chausson novelty (for Berlin at 
least) proved to be a cabinet piece of or- 
chestration. That Chausson should invol- 
untarily be influenced by César Franck, 
whose pupil he was, is scarcely to be won- 
dered at. But the harmonies are notwith- 
standing not devoid of a certain monotony 
caused by too frequent repetitions. Spald- 
ing went through the often dangerous in- 
tricacies of the Saint-Saéns composition 
with the sublime self-confidence and secur- 
ity of the violin artist to whom technical 
and interpretative difficulties are as noth- 
ing. One must have been present at this 
concert to have gained an idea of the popu- 
larity which this self-contained young man 
enjoys. 

Dr. Kunwald conducted the Philharmonic 
orchestra with his usual reliable precision. 

O. P. JAcos. 











NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








EORGE B. NEVIN’S Christmas anthem 
for four part chorus, “I Sing the 
Birth,”"* is like many other Christmas 
anthems, pleasing and effective enougn for 
its. purposes, but not particularly distin- 
guished as music. Mr. Nevin seems gifted 
with a vein of smooth, fluent, and rather 
commonplace melody. His harmonies—in 
this piece at any rate—do not transgress 
any rules by overboldness or other indis- 
cretions. The work contains two choruses, 
separated by a solo for bass or baritone, 
and is well written for the voices and not 
difficult of execution. The text is by Ben 


Jonson. 
* © * 
HOSE .who heard Reinald Werren- 
rath’s song recital in New York a 


few weeks ago found that one of the 
American numbers on his program most 
to their liking was the “Invictus,”+ by 
Bruno Huhn, a setting of William Ernest 
Henley’s well-known poem. “Invictus” is 
a most effective number when delivered by 
a singer with the gifts of dramatic expres- 
sion and breadth and forcefulness of style. 
It is strong, sturdy and yet fundamentally 
simple music, a worthy reflection of the 
spirit of the text. The instrumental part 
is fashioned mostly of powerful but simple 
diatonic harmonies, with only a few meas- 
ures of arpeggios and chromatic chord 





_*1 Stnc_tHe BirtH. Christmas Anthem, pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 

_ TInxvicrus. Song with pianofore accompan- 
iment. By Bruno Huhn. Price 50 cents. Arthur 
P. Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic, New York. 





progressions. The vocal compass is but 
little over an octave, and hence offers no 
difficulty on this score. “Invictus,” which 
is dedicated to Francis Rogers, is pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt. 

ss S 


‘THE English composer, Cyril Scott, has 

figured comparatively little on piano pro- 
grams in this country. A “Negro Dance,” 
an “Impromptu,” some “Sketches,” a piece 
called “Lotus Land” and a few other 
trifles have been about the only creations 
of his heard, and the general impression 
seemed to point to the fact that he was 
more or less of an imitator of- Debussy. 
One of his most recent pieces is a “Soirée 
Japonaise” for piano, op. 67, No. 4, pub- 
lished by Boosey & Co., of London and 
New York. In this he evinces no trace of 
Debussyan promptings, but, on the other 
hand, he has failed to produce anything of 
value. There seems nothing particularly 
exotic about his musical ideas of Japan, nor 
will the work hold its own from the stand- 
point of pure musical beauty. The struc- 
ture is simple, the main theme being re- 
iterated without change three or four times 
with a few uninteresting chromatically 
modulating sequences connecting the repeti- 
tions. 

. * = 


HEN Liza Lehmann visited America 
; last season she brought for presenta- 
tion her newly completed set of “Breton 
Folk Songs,” which she promptly dedicated 
to her “American cousins.” This year she 
will have as her novelty a recently finished 





work consisting of five songs. The full 
title of the opus is “Five Little Love 
Songs,”* the verses of which are the work 
of Cora Fabbri. It is published by Chap- 
pell & Co. 

The poems are simple, charming and un- 
pretentious and not characterized by any 
particular strain of individuality. Some 
idea of their substance may be gained from 
their titles, which are “There’s a Bird Be- 
neath Your Window,” “Along a Sunny 
Lane,” “Just a Multitude of Curls,” “If I 
Were a Bird I Would Sing All Day,” 
“Clasp Mine Closer, Dear Little Hand.” 
Cora Fabbri, it may be recalled, died be- 
fore reaching her twentieth year. 

Mme. Lehmann’s music is superior to that 
which she provided for her Breton folk- 
songs. The songs are marked by a charm- 
ing flow of melody which is constantly ap- 
propriate to the sentiments of the text it 
colors. The harmonies are not unduly 
sophisticated, but they have a_ peculiar 
piquancy and spiciness that preclude any 
charges of conventionality. All this can 
be observed without going any further 
than the first two songs of the collection. 
The opening bars of the fourth one, “If I 
Were a Bird,” with their ninth chords, af- 
ford another pleasant example. Mme. 
Lehmann’s skill in writing for the voice is 
well known and singers need fear no 
troublesome tasks in these songs. 

* * * 


CHAPPELL & CO. publish a setting of 
“ Browning’s familiar “Incident of the 
French Camp,”¢ by Liza Lehmann. This 


By Liza Lehmann. 





*Five Littte Love Sones. 
Chappell & Co., Ltd., London. 

tIxcipent oF THE French Camp. Song by 
Liza Lehmann, based on Robert Browning’s poem. 
Chappell & Co., London. 


is not a poem which one would think of as 
appealing to the musically creative instincts 
of a woman, and the truth is that Mme. 
Lehmann has not been inspired to 
anything of especial importance’ or 
beauty. She has furnished music of the 
declamatory type which runs its course in 
very much the same manner from begin- 
ning to end regardless of the character of 
incident described, save, perhaps, at the 
line, “The Chief’s eye flashed, but presently 
softened itself.” It is most likely that 
whatever good effect is created by a per- 
formance of the songs will be due in far 
greater measure to Browning’s spirited 
verse than to the musical setting in ques- 


tion. 
* * * 


EIGH HUNT’S poem, “Abou Ben 
Adhem and the Angel,” widely known 
as it is, does not appear to have inspired 
any musical settings. It is therefore of in- 
terest to note that Liza Lehmann has un- 
dertaken to fulfill the task of manufactur- 
ing a musical setting. In view of her suc 
cess with her Persian songs it seems natura! 
that a subject of so similar a nature should 
have appealed to her. 

Mme. Lehmann has adopted a recitative 
rather than a frankly melodic style. The 
declamation is expressive and simple and 
much of the accompaniment consists of ex- 
tensive broken chords which give a sort ot 
sweeping harp effect. There is a percepti 
ble but not exaggerated atmosphere of ex 
oticism enveloping the song. It should be 
an effective number for singers able t 
command breadth and nobility of expres 
sion. 

*Asou Ben ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 
Lehmann. Chappell & Co., London. 


By Liza 
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THE QUESTION OF STARTING RIGHT 


Lambert Murphy’s Advice to the 
Young Singer Who Is Ready to 
Begin His Professional Career 


By Lambert Murphy 


Perhaps the greatest problem which con- 
fronts the young singer is that of “getting 
started.” He spends several years in study 
in schools or privately, wins unlimited 
praise from admiring friends, relatives and 
teachers and then starts out to set the whole 
world on fire with his marvelous singing. 

Alas! He soon finds that there are thou- 
sands just like him and some even better 
equipped. It is here that the first glimmer 
of common sense enters the young artist’s 
head and, if he is made of the right stuff, 
his start in the musical profession dates 
from that moment. 

To say that common sense is one of the 
greatest assets a singer can have is only to 
repeat what may be said of any profession. 
The nearer a singer's estimate of his own 
work approaches the estimate made by ca- 
pable musicians the more likely is he to 
be successful. Many singers complain that 
they cannot get started, when the obvious 
reason is that they have not succeeded in 
fooling anyone up to date. 

Organists, conductors and managers -are 
constantly besieged by singers applying for 
work which they are absolutely incapable of 
doing, and, if a singer does not know his 
limitations, he is greatly handicapped in 
starting a career, for it is a critical time 
when first impressions are made. Because 
a. singer has been successful in a cantata 
it is no reason why he or she should imme- 
diately start out to take anything that may 
be offered. During this period particularly 
nothing should be attempted that the singer 





Lambert Murphy, Concert Soloist and 
Tenor of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York City 


does not feel reasonably certain can be car- 
ried through successfully. Every singer 
has a chance sooner or later and if he is 
prepared the question of getting a start is 
solved. But his own judgment must tell 
him as to what “chances” to avoid, for un- 
foreseen circumstances will result in enough 
bad performances without walking into any 
purposely. It does not pay. 

It has been my own experience that so 
long as I remember temporary limitations 
and conduct business affairs like an ordi- 
nary business man that the future takes 
care of itself. 





FIRST KNEISEL CONCERT IN BOSTON 





George Copeland Presents Some New Piano Music—Janet Spencer in 
Recital—Apollo Cluh with de Gogorza 


Boston, Nov. 13.—The concerts of the 
week past have been of unusual interest, 
though none of them were well attended. 
Audiences seem to be rare just now. The 
Kneisel Quartet gave its first concert of 
the season in Chickering Hall on the 8th. 
Ernest Consolo, a brilliant pianist, was 
soloist. The program consisted of Brahms’s 
A Minor Quartet, a terzetto in C for two 
violins and viola of Dvorak, and Sgambati’s 
Quintet, op.-5, No. 2, played for the first or 
second time in Boston. The quintet is bril- 
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liant twaddle about nothing. Sgambati, of 
course, should be honored for his solid mu- 
sicianship. That does not mean that he be 
permitted to tax the patience of a Boston 
audience. The performances of the music 
for strings alone were excellent in every 
respect, and notable for that transparent 
quality of tone which belongs peculiarly to 
the Kneisel Quartet. 

George Copeland, pianist, played an in- 
teresting program in Chickering Hall on 
Thursday evening, the 1oth—a piece of 
Couperin’s, “Les Vieux Seigneurs”; Son- 
atas Nos. 1 and 5, and the well-known 
Capriccio, by Scarlatti; Nocturne op. 37, 
Valse op. 70, Ballade No. 1, by Chopin. 
These pieces from Debussy’s latest group 
for the piano were played for the first time 
in Boston: “Des Pas Sur la Neige,” 
“Minstrels,” “Voiles,” “La Serenade Inter- 
rompue, “La Cathedrale Engloutie,” “La 
Danse de Puck.” The remainder of the 
program: “Soirée Dans Grenade,” De- 
bussy; Danses Espagnoles, “Tango,” “El 
Puerto,” “Triana,” Albeniz. 

Mr. Copeland, an extraordinary pianist, 
grows with each year, and no one in our 
knowledge equals him as an interpreter of 
Debussy. This latest group of pieces are 
in the composer’s most advanced vein, yet 
their texture is simple and the composer 
relies more than ever upon short reiterated 
figures and a wealth of harmonic resource 
for his effects. It is a pity that the pianists 
of the day have not yet waked up to the 
individuality of Albeniz and the novelty of 
his style in writing characteristic Spanish 
pieces. Certainly Albeniz, who died last 
year, did for the music of his countrymen 
what Liszt did, though in a greater degree, 
for the music of the Hungarians. And Al- 
beniz accomplished his ends with less dis- 
play, if also in a manner which on account 
of its newness and technical difficulty has 
probably discouraged many prospective per- 


formers of the music. 


On Thursday afternoon, Janet Spencer, 
the contralto, broke the routine of recitals 
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which sometimes seems to be endless and 
ever the same, with an excellently inter- 
preted program of fresh and unhackneyed 
music. Her list included pieces by Bach, 
Handel and Gluck. Then came songs by 
Brahms, Hadley, Borodine, Moussorgsky, 
Engel, Ware, .mnallinson, Heymann—the 
program which has already been heard i 
New York. The general quality of Miss 
Spencer’s performances need not be length- 
ily discussed here. Her performances were 
notable, one and all. Though one or two 
of the songs were evidently written for a 
lighter voice, the singing made one almost 
forget this. Such was the delicious setting 
of Borodine of the charming lines, 
“La Princesse Endormie.” Moussorgsky’s 
“Chanson d’Enfant” was also a striking 
piece, and last, but not least, there were 
two songs by Henry Hadley which were 
well placed, just following the srahms 
group. Miss spencer has a superb voice, 
heavy and rich, and she is a most gifted in- 
terpreter. She was much applauded, and 
with reason. 

On Wednesday night, the oth, Emilio de 
Gogorza was the assisting artist at the con- 
cert of the Apollo Club in Symphony Hall. 


Mr. De Gogorza sang an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Roi de Lahore”; Bizet’s “Torea- 
dor” song, arranged for chorus and bari- 
tone, and three Spanish songs. He sang 
them with the inteiuigence and the fine vo- 
calism which are always his. There was a 
large audience, and the club fairly sang 
music by Edward MacDowell (“ihe Cru- 


saders”), Gustav Baldamus, L. Saar, 
Jacques Offenbach (Barcarolle from “Tales 
of Hoffmann”), .ranz Curtiss, Heinze, 


Handel, Kremser. This club has long since 
gained its assured public, which was on 
hand on Wednesday. The songs were sung 
with much ardor and expressive shading. 
The encores were many, and Kremser’s 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving” was a memorable 
climax of the entertainment. Emil Mollen- 
hauer, as usual, conducted. 

On Friday afternoon appeared Emanuel 
Ondricek, a young man, and the brother of 
Carl Ondricek, formerly of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. His playing will ac- 
quire more mellowness in future years, but 
his playing of the Benda Sonata was very 
musical, and his technical achievements are 
already beyond the common. 

Ot1n Downes. 





PITTSBURG GREETS 
ITS NEW ORCHESTRA 


Carl Bernthaler and His Men Prove 
Their Merit — Gerville-Reache 
Soloist 


PitrssurG, Nov. 14.—The Pittsburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra of fifty men, Carl Bern- 
thaler conductor, the logical successor of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra of which Emil 
Paur was long director, made its début Fri- 
day night at Memorial Hall and achieved 
an instantaneous success. 
Réache, the contralto, who was 
heard in Pittsburg for the first time, was 
the soloist and shared honors with the or- 
chestra. 

In reviewing the orchestra’s work, there 
is no necessity to compare it with any other 
orchestra except to mention the fact that 
most of its players comprised the old 
Pittsburg orchestra. Comparison is no 
necessary, for the orchestra must be 
considered for what it is and for what 
it stands for and what it will rise to. 
While some argue that it has opened 
itself to criticism because of the use of 
the word “symphony” in its title there 
is no just reason why this should be 
objected to. The newspaper critics were 
not as charitable as they might have been 
as to the efforts which have been made to 
preserve this orchestra, and there is more 
complaint because of some of the criticism 
which has appeared than of the criticised. 
The best criterion, in some ways, of the 
merit of an organization is the manner in 
which it is received by the audience. In 
this connection, it should be said that ap- 
plause was spontaneous and there was no 
dearth of enthusiasm at any time. 

The first offering was the overture, 
“Leonore,” No, 3, by Beethoven, and con- 
sidering that it was the orchestra’s first 
night, the playing of it inspired confidence 
in its worthiness. Mr. Bernthaler gave it 
the interpretation that Beethoven doubtless 
intended, and was master of the situation 


Jeanne Gerville- 
French 


With the exception of a few 
“slips,” which were excusable, Mr. Bern- 
thaler eave it, in fact, a remarkable 
presentation, and with all the dramatic 
brilliance that one could reasonably expect. 
The symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale,” by Saint-Saéns, proved a most 
charming number, and was given plentiful 
poetical expression, 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony. No. 5, occu- 
pied the second half of the program and 
was rendered in a manner as nearly per- 
fect as it could well have been. 

The principal complaint regarding the 
first night was the hall. There are some 
who insist that an “echo” is in evidence, and 
this appears to be true in some parts of it, 
but not in all. These defects, however, will 
be remedied. 

Mme. Gerville-Réache, the first soloist to 
sing in the new hall, sang under difficulties, 
as she had a cold. She has a fine dramatic 
presence and sang with magnetism. She 
has magnificent range. Her rendering of 
the Meyerbeer aria from “Le Prophéte” 
was excellently effective. 

Mr. Bernthaler conducted throughout 
without a score, and conducted well. He 
demonstrated beyond any reasonable ques- 
tion that he has an exceptionally bright 
future before him. _ eh oe 
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The True Musician 


know his instrument— 
should be familiar with its mechan- 
ism and_ structural details. The 
most important component part of 
the piano is the action. Without 
a good action the best musical ef- 
fects are impossible. This essen- 
tial is supplied in all pianos con- 


should 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA OFFERING HERE 


Rachmaninoff Work Feature of Fiedler’s First New York Program 
This Season—Melba and Farrar as Soloists 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra came 
to New York on Thursday evening of last 
week and symphony concert aristocracy 
was out in full force. Carnegie Hall was 
crowded from floor to ceiling and every- 
body on the stage was given a welcome 
that befitted the character of the occasion. 
An additional touch of interest lay not 
only in the fact that the Boston men were 
defying the conventions of the last three 
or four years in having a soloist at the 
first concert, but that that soloist was Ger- 
aldine Farrar, the Metropolitan soprano. 
The personnel of the orchestra was about 
the same as last year, save for a new con- 


certmaster in the person of Anton Witek. 
The program offered was as follows: 


Rachmaninoff, Symphony in E minor, No. 2, 
op. 27; Isouard, Aria from “Jeannot et Colin,” an 
Opera Comique (1814); Bach, Brandenberg Con- 
certo, No. 3, in G major, for three violins, three 
violas, three violoncellos and bass; Mozart, Aria, 
“Misero: O segno, O son desto’’; Beethoven, Over- 
ture, “‘Egmont.” 


The piéce de résistance—that is, as far 
as length is concerned—was the Rachman- 
inoff symphony, which had its second hear- 
ing in New York on this occasion, its pre- 
vious one having been on January 14, 1909, 
at a concert of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. About a year ago it was done in 
Philadelphia under the composer’s own 
baton, while Boston made its acquaintance 


only this Fall. The work lasts an hour 
and a quarter, or thereabouts, which, as 
everyone knows or ought to know, is too 


long for any symphony. Last week’s audi- 
ence applauded it with right good will, 
though it is hard to say just how much was 
meant for the music and how much for 
the orchestra’s superb playing of it. The 
thing possesses none of the attributes of 
enduring greatness, neither is it, on the 
other hand, without redeeming qualities. 
It is less “modern” than the same com- 
poser’s “Isle of the Dead,” by which we 
mean that it contains more melody and 
less dissonance. Indeed, considering that 
it came into the world about A. D., 1907, its 
creator has been remarkably sparing in the 
employment of cacophony, while his scoring 
calls for no instruments of more exotic 
nature than a mere glockenspiel. 

The trouble with the symphony is with 
its themes. And the trouble with its 
themes is that they are what those of most 
other “moderns” who attempt to be frankly 
melodious are—commonplace and wanting 
in true distinction. Some of them bear a 
resemblance to certain ones of Rachman- 
inoff’s second piano concerto, though they 
are far less effective: while others are 
positively sugary. Sung out in heaving 
cantilena by the violins in unison imme- 
diately after passages of stress and agita- 
tion any banal melodies can produce what 
is no doubt a striking effect of contrast— 
a psychological condition to the value of 
which Richard Strauss has not been oblivi- 
ous. Yet the futility of this device in the 
long run of things is bound to assest itself. 

Matters assume. a different aspect, how- 
ever, when it becomes question of Rach- 
maninoft’s handling of his materials. Here 
he discloses a consummate mastery of form 
and development. He has sought to give 
the whole a closer organic unity by repeti- 
tion of a theme of the opening division 
at the close of the last, and by some refer- 
ences to it in the others. As a piece of 
orchestration the symphony is a master- 
piece, and this despite the fact that little 
of the painting is done in lurid, glaring 
colors. All is warm, rich, glowing. The 
vivacious second movement, with its lively 
and finely fashioned fugue, contains pas- 
sages for strings, pizzicato, combined with 
glockenspiel that result in an effect re- 
plete with charm and grace. A fine mo- 
ment is that wherein in the adagio the 
lyrical theme is worked up to a brilliantly 
constructed climax. The conclusion of the 
opening movement would sound banal 
were it not for a curious vicious 
lunge on the double basses following im- 
mediately upon what the listener expects 
to be the closing chord. The last move- 
ment is generally weak in its material, but 
ends sonorously in a colorful orchestral 
outburst. A matter of note is the com- 
parative paucity throughout the symphony 
of strong dynamic climaxes of the type 
that occurred with so much frequency in 
the “Isle of the Dead.” 

The orchestra played this difficult music 


as only the Boston Symphony can play. 
Mr. Fiedler was recalled a number of 
times and he finally made the orchestra 


rise and bow, whereupon the applause was 
redoubled. Professor Witek proved a 
worthy successor to Willy Hess, and in 


those moments wherein the concertmaster 
could dominate the rest of the instrumental 
mass he disclosed a tone of richness and 
beauty. 

The heartiest applause given to any or- 
chestral number of the evening came after 
the glorious G major Brandenburg Con- 
certo of Bach. In this two harpsichords 
were used, though little could be heard of 
them, but the strings did their share wit 
wonderful precision and finish. Mr. Fied- 
ler could make this work as much of a 
favorite with New York audiences as Mr. 
Mahler has done the Bach suite if he 
played it a little oftener. 

Miss Farrar, looking like an Egyptian 
princess in a remarkable gown and head- 
dress that defy description, sang the 
charming Isouard air and the Mozart 
scena in a way that earned her about half 
a dozen recalls after each. At first some 
of her tones seemed not in their best con- 
dition, but she eventually warmed up to 
her task in splendid fashion. Into the 
French song she infused delightful charm 
and winsomeness, while in the other her 
abilities for expressive emotional coloring 
were brought into play with rare skill. 

A fine performance of the “Egmont” 
overture closed the concert. 

Press comments on the Rachmaninoff 
symphony: 


The composer has supplied no programme to this 
highly characteristic and suggestive work, and 
none is needed; for it is pure symphonic music, 
full of beautiful melodic thought nobly expressed 
and wrought with consummate art and skill— 
music throughout that is sane, healthy” and intel- 
ligible—De Koven in the World. 

Taking the merit of the work for granted, still 
it must be observed that a great deal of this ap 
plause was intended in recognition of the very 
brilliant playing of the orchestra.—Aldrich in the 
Times. 

Architecturally the symphony is well knit, the 
themes are melodious, some very beautiful; there 
is much rich coloring and often a splendid sonor- 
ity. The work is not in the least sensational, but 
in it the composer reveals an emotional intensity 
that he has not often shown before.—The Tribune. 


Mme. Melba Triumphant at Orchestra’s 
Second New York Concert 


Mme. Melba was the bright particular 
star of the Boston Symphony first matinee 
of the season in Carnegie Hall last Satur- 
day afternoon and a great multitude of her 
admirers in addition to the regular patrons 
of the orchestra made up a record audi- 
ence. Standing room, even in the gal- 
leries, was at a premium. The full cata- 
log of the afternoon’s events was as fol- 
lows 

Schumann, Overture to Byron’s “Manfred,” Op. 
115; Brahms, Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. 
90; Mozart, Aria, ‘Dove Sono,” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro”; Strube, Comedy Overture, 
“Puck” (first time in New York); Thomas, Mad 


Scene from “Hamlet” Sibelius, ‘‘Finlandia,” 
Symphonic Pcem for Orchestra, Op. 26, No. 7. 


Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the Schumann 
overture was eloquent but failed to reveal 
all the poignancy of the work, to sound 
the full depth of its underlying moods. 
It must, however, be admitted that Schu- 
mann never succeeded in grasping the es- 
sence of the Byronic spirit as did Tschai- 
kowsky in his wonderful symphony. The 
execution of the orchestra called for the 
usual admiration, and if the colors did oc- 
casionally sound drab the fault must be 
laid at the door of the composer himself. 

The Brahms symphony is one of those 
works which makes one wonder why 
Brahms did not do this sort of thing 
oftener when he was so well able to. It is 
one of those things calculated to arouse 
the admiration and delight even of those 
who otherwise own little admiration for 
Brahms. On listening to the lovely first 
and third movements one is forcibly struck 
with the truth of what one of the com- 
poser’s staunchest friends once asked him: 


“When you can give us gold why do 
you so often give us brass?” Brahms’s 
propensity for “doubling” tends at times 


to make his instrumentation sound turgid, 
though not to an offensive degree. The 
symphony was splendidly played and 
aroused much applause. 

The novelty of the afternoon was a 
“comedy overture” called “Puck,” the work 
of Gustav Strube, one of the orchestra’s 
first violinists. It was doubtless a feeling 
of good will toward the members of his 
organization that prompted Mr. Fiedler 
to produce it, for he must surely have 
been aware that there was little in the 
piece itself. It consists of eight or ten 
minutes of orchestral pother over a couple 
of perfectly insignificant ideas. It is clev- 
erly scored, but this sort of thing is no 
longer to be regarded as a great virtue. 
Of course the music was excellently played 
and the composer was made to bow his 
thanks several times. 

Mme. Melba’s singing of the Mozart and 
the Thomas arias aroused such enthusiasm 


so often that one finally lost count of the 
number of times and it was not until she 
had signified by a gesture that she was 
anxious to retire that the audience permit- 
ted her to do so. The “Hamlet” mad 
scene is not an interesting piece of music 
by itself and nothing save the most daz- 
zling exhibition of colorature can make it 
endurable. Mme. Melba is one of the few 
artists who in these days of vociferous 
singing still retains possession of the true 
secrets for the delivery of such elaborate 
fioriture as is found in such abundant quan- 
tity in this air. That she has been heard to 
better advantage on previous occasions as 
far as pure vocal quality and breath con- 
trol are concerned cannot be denied. But 
in despite of this fact it is hard to think 
of any living artist to-day who could have 





Comments of New York papers on Mme. 
Melba’s reappearance: 


Mme. Melba comes again still in the plenitude 
of her voice, which has not perceptibly lost any 
of its most beautiful quality, its lusciousness, its 
spontaneity of utterance.—The Times. 


But Melba is not yet only a name. That ex- 
quisite, crystal pure voice, like a silver trumpet, is 
still undimmed in beauty and her finished art in 
its use still unimpaired. Indeed, I thought her 
voice in far better condition than when she sang 
here last. Truly, great art does not grow old.— 
De Koven in the World. 


kind to the Australian prima 
donna since she was last heard here. Physically 
Mme. Melba has changed little. To be quite hon 
est, her voice has lost some- not much—of its old 
crystalline loveliness. But it is still unique, so far 
as J know, in its tonal power, its purity and vol- 
ume.— Meltzer in the American. 


Time has been 





PIANIST SHERWOOD 
ILL FROM OVERWORK 


Virginia Listemann Returns from 
Successful Tour in South— 
With the Chicago Artists 


Cuicaco, Nov. 
and admirers of William H. 
distinguished American pianist, 
grieved to hear of his serious illness at his 
home in this city. It is to be hoped that 
his present trouble, due entirely to over- 
work, will soon pass and that well-needed 
rest will restore him to the field where he 
has long been an able and honorable factor. 

Henry Hadley, the director of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra and one of the lead- 
ing lights in American composition, had a 
reception in his honor Friday evening at 
the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Géorge 
J. Hamlin, No. 5528 Woodlawn avenue. 

Virginia Listemann, who recently re- 
turned from a most successful concert tour 
through the South, has been coaching on 
operatic excerpts for the past fortnight 
with a well-known member of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. The press of 
British Columbia, Oregon, and the Coast 
country give the impression that Miss 
Listemann, during her recent tour in that 
section with William H. Sherwood, the 
veteran pianist, made good in splendid 
fashion. 

Esther Plumb, a Chicago contralto of 
more than usual range, during her recent 
concert tour through Missouri, attracted 
much admirable comment from the press 
wherever she appeared. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will give 
her annual piano recital in this city at the 
Studebaker Theater on the first Sunday 
afternoon next month. 


14.—A host of friends 
Sherwood, the 
will be 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, spent a day 
here last week and reports that the outside 
bookings for that organization are coming 
along splendidly. 

Albert Borroff, the Chicago basso, was 
the associate soloist with Jaroslav Kocian, 
the distinguished violinist, last week at 
Freeport, Ill. 

Mrs. Lucille Stevenson Tewkesbury was 
the admired soloist last Tuesday afternoon 
at the AZolian concert in Afolian Hall. Her 
initial number was the big and spirited aria 
of Salomé from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” 
which she compassed in dignified and strik- 
ing style. James MacDermid furnished 
iting accompaniments on the Steinway 
AEolian. 

Leo Wald Erdédy, the young Hungarian 
violinist of this city, who came last season 
from London, after years of study abroad 
and made his début in Orchestra Hall, has 
been engaged for a season of 120 concerts 
to be given within the next five months. 

Marion Green, the basso-cantante, who is 
said to have appeared in more recitals than 
any other Chicago artist last season, has 
been busier than ever up to date. He is 
an artist in the matter of making engage- 
ments because his presence is necessitated 
at the services of the First Presbyterian 
Church and at the evening service of the 
Sunday Evening Club in Orchestra Hall. 

Edwin Schneider, the young Chicago 
composer, is winning golden opinions every- 
where for the splendidly sustaining and 
sympathetic character of his piano accom- 
paniments for the vocal work of Mme. 
Johanna Gadsky. While Mr. Schneider is 
not writing merely to make “best sellers,” 
he has been very fortunate in finding that 
the products of his dainty pen in the line of 
composition are in great and growing de- 
mand, 

The Chicago Operatic Quartet, led by 
John B. Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middle- 
ton, basso, together with Leonora Allen, 
soprano, Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, con- 
tralto, and Edgar Nelson, accompanist and 
piano soloist, inaugurated the series of 
Thursday evenine recitals most auspiciously 
last week at the Ravenswood Methodist 
Church. i ae Is 





THE PHILHARMONIC WITHOUT SOLOIST 





Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony Feature of Sunday Afternoon Concert 
in New York 


There was no soloist and there were no 
novelties on the program of last Sunday’s 
concert of the Philharmonic in Carnegie 
Hall. Nevertheless, there was a large audi- 
ence on hand which gave every indication 
of enjoying itself to the utmost, a fact 
which requires no further explanation when 
it is said that the offerings consisted of 
the “Freischiitz” overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, the “Dance of the Will- 
o’-the-Wisps,” “Dance of the Sylphs,” and 
“Rakoczy” march from Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” and Liszt’s “Mephisto 
Waltz,” and that they were done in superb 
fashion. 

The marvelous Tschaikowsky symphony 
is always a welcome guest, and there was 
much eagerness to see just how Mr. Mahler 
would comport himself in connection with 
it in view of his maltreatment of the same 
composer’s “Pathetic” on a _ well-remem- 
bered occasion last vear. Whether or not 
Mr. Mahler really likes Tschaikowsky he 
was careful to set forth a remarkably fine 
reading of the work last Sunday. All of 
which should not be taken to imply that we 
have not heard finer or that this one was 
totally invulnerable to fault-finders. Mr. 
Mahler did not succeed in overwhelming 
us as did his predecessor, Safonoff, who 
used fairly to drive his audiences into a 
frenzy of ‘delight with that last movement. 
But then the present conductor is not a 
Cossack, and the quintessence of this music 
can be distilled only by such a one, just as 


the full secret of Chopin unravels itself 
only under the hands of a Pole. Mr. Mah- 
ler failed, in the opening movement, to re- 
veal all the passion and ardor of the lovely 
second theme because of the speed at whicn 
he took it. The second movement—one of 
the most heavenly episodes in the entire 
range of symphonic literature—was beauti- 
ful and intensely poetic, however, and the 
sudden wild climax formed by the brusque 
entrance of the theme of the slow intro- 
duction was thrilling. Thrilling, too, was 
the allegro vivace with its glorious out- 
burst at the close. After this Mr. Mahler 
was recalled to the platform some four or 
five times before the applause calmed down 

The performance of the “Freischiitz” 
overture was superbly dramatic. It is the 
fashion among some people to decry this 
music as “old- fashioned.” when pl: uyed as 
it was on this occasion it can never seem 
old. The Berlioz and Liszt numbers fur- 
nished a large quantity of devilish matter 
for a Sunday afternoon, but they were ap- 
plauded tothe echo. . he wild dissonances of 
the “Will-o’-the-W isp” dance sounded quite 
awe- inspiring even in these days. The 

“Sylphs’” dance was the acme of grace 
and the march exerted its asual electrifying 
effect. 

The Liszt. waltz is bewitching and its 
orchestral garb reveals more eloquently 
than could a thousand critical dissertations 
the true source and fountainhead of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s color schemes. It is only a 
pity that Strauss could not learn from Liszt 
the art af fashioning melodies as well as 
that of mixing colors. 
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FOUR ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS IN WEEK 


Philadelphia Hears Its Own and 
Boston Symphony—Melba 
a Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—Concerts by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra were the principal 
musical events here last week. With Mme. 
Melba as soloist, the Boston Symphony at- 
tracted a record crowd to the Academy of 
Music. Nearly all seats had been sold in 
advance, but there was great scrambling 
for admittance. 

The famous prima donna’s voice was at 
its best and she appeared twice on the pro- 
gram, each time receiving ovations that 
must have proved to her that she has lost 
none of the affection and appreciation of 
Philadelphians. The orchestra, under the 
masterful baton of Max Fiedler, was never 
heard here to better advantage. It bril- 
liantly interpreted Schumann’s overture to 
Byron’s “Manfred”; Brahms’s imposing 
Symphony, No. 3; the “Puck” overture by 
G. Strube, one of the violinists of the or- 
chestra, an instrumental novelty which tells 
of the pranks of the mischievous Puck; 


and, for a final number, the “Tannhauser” 
overture, which was interpreted in a most 
artistic manner. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Carl Pohlig 
conductor, filled ,.the Academy of Music 
thrice last week—on Wednesday evening, at 
its popular concert; on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, at its regular per- 
formances. 

The concerts by the orchestra on Friday 
and Saturday provided a program that was 
a veritable feast of richness and left noth- 
ing to be desired for a delightful entertain- 
ment of orchestral numbers solely. There 
were four -selections, the colorful “Sakun- 
tala” overture, by Goldmark; the No. 1 
Symphony of Schumann in B flat major, 
given in commemoration of the composer's 
birth, at Zwickau, Saxony, June 8, 1810; 
Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale” (Omphale’s Spinning Wheel), 
and the “Flying Dutchman” overture, by 
Wagner. The Saint-Saéns composition was 
a novelty here, and Mr. Pohlig produced 
the graphic music picture of the modern 
French master in a strikingly beautiful 
manner. 

The second popular concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra last Wednesday evening 
attracted a large audience. The program 
was chosen by Director Pohlig to suit all 
tastes. It included Weber’s “Oberon” 
overture, Handel’s “Largo” for strings, 
harp and organ; Mendelssohn’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ Thomas’s over- 
ture to “Mignon,” and the march from 
Raff’s “Lenore” symphony. 

Maud Grove of this city, who possesses 
an excellent contralto voice, with clear 
enunciation and an especially pleasing upper 
register, was the soloist, and the audience 
received her with cordiality. She sang 
“Awake, Satunnia,” from Handel’s “Se- 
mele,” and “Amour, Viens Aider,” from 
“Samson et Delila.” ‘the orchestra’s in- 
terpretation of the “Mignon” overture 
seemed to appeal very favorably .to the 
audience. Mr. Pohlig was compelled to 
order his men thrice to rise to acknowledge 
the ovation. 

The Manuscript Society of Philadelphia 
held a concert and reception at the Roose- 
velt this week as an inaugural of its twen- 
tieth season. The program included Michael 
H. Cross’s trio for piano, violin and ’cello, 
played by Agnes Clune Quinlan, F. E. 
Hahn and Philip Schmitz; songs by Massah 
M. Warner, interpreted by Nicholas Douty; 
a nocturne for piano, bv Charles H. Jarvis, 
played by Stanley Addicks, and piano com- 
positions by Hermann Mohr. The works 
represented charter members of the society. 
Part songs were rendered by the men- 
delssohn Club, which offered compositions 
by Dr. W. W. Gilchrist. 

In commemoration of its twentieth an- 
niversary, the American Organ Players’ 
Club gave a special recital this evening at 
St. Marks Lutheran Church, Dr. John M. 
E. Ward organist. The program consisted 
of the hymn, “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
(choir and congregation), (tune “St. Ger- 
trude”), by A. S. Sullivan; organ, “Great 
Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor,” by John 
Sebastian Bach, played by Frederic Max- 
son, organist First Baptist Church; anthem, 
“Te Deum,” by C. Villiers Stanford; “His- 
torical Essay,” prepared by Mrs. John 
Bunting and read bv the Rev. Dr. Franklin 
K. Fretz: hymn, “Jerusalem, the Golden” 
(tune, “Ewing”), by A. Ewing; organ, 
“Fugal Fantasie,” Rollo F. Maitland, played 


by the composer ; anthem, “The Lord Is My 
Light,” Horatio W. Parker; address, “Organ 
Music, Past, Present and Future,” by Mark 
Andrews, organist St. Luke’s, Montclair, 
and conductor of the Montclair Choral So- 
ciety; hymn, “Hark, Hark, My Soul” (tune 
“Pilgrims”), Henry Smart; “Magnificat,” 
by S. Wesley Sears, and organ, Sonata No. 
2, op. 34, by Mark Andrews, played by the 
composer. The service was prepared by a 
special committee consisting of Henry S. 
Fry, Percy C. Miller, S. Wesley Sears and 
Rollo F. Maitland. The chorus was made 
up of the various mixed choirs of the club 
members. ~~ 





SCHARWENKA’S CHICAGO DEBUT 


Distinguished German Pianist Opens 
American Tour 


Cuicaco, Nov. 14.—Xaver Scharwenka, a 
pianist of international fame, almost as 
well known in America as abroad, came 
forward as a soloist under the F. Wight 
Neumann direction Sunday afternoon in 
Orchestra Hall and attracted a friendly and 
musical audience. Mr. Scharwenka is a 
composer whose fame rests largely on his 
Polish dances. The latter portion of his 
program included no less than five of his 
original compositions—all of them being 
familiar to students of piano literature. 

As an instrumentalist, Mr. Scharwenka 
is dignified, polished, academic, and com- 
mands respect, having a delicate touch, a 
charm of tone and a technic that is a fine 
memory of the old school. He played a 
beautiful piano exceedingly well, but sel- 
dom aroused his audience to any great 
demonstration, although his knowledge was 
manifest and the depth of his philosophic 
pose was interesting. 

He occupies a peculiar eminence in the 
educational field abroad and naturally his 
duties could hardly allow him all the lib- 
erty for concentration so essential for the 
work of the soloist in these exacting times. 
He appears rather the musician at the key- 
board than the virtuoso. His revelation of 
the Beethoven sonata, particularly in the 
slow movement, and the section of the 
“Mephisto Waltz” as well as in the slow 
part of the Fantasie, developed all the 
dreamy qualities admirably. All in all, an 
interesting recital—one echoing the good 
old days, most pleasantly. 





Pearl Benedict to Sing “Messiah” Six 
Times 


Pearl Benedict, the contralto, will have 
a busy “Messiah” season, since she is to 
sing the solo parts in that work six times 
in eight days. The importance of these en- 
gagements will be seen when it is stated 
that they are with the Providence Arion 
Society, Jules Jordan, director, on Decem- 
ber 14; Albany Music Association, Arthur 


‘Mees, director, December 15; in Brooklyn, 


under the direction of Samuel Baldwin, 
on the 18th; with the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer, direc- 
tor, on the 19th; in Jersey City on the a2tst, 
Arthur Woodruff, director; and with the 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society on the 2oth, 
Walter Henry Hall, director. 

In addition to this she will be the soloist 
with the Montreal Symphony Orchestra on 
December 9. 





Buffalo Hears Comic Opera Written by 
Local Composer and Librettist 


BuFFaALo, Nov. 14.—The Guido Chorus 
of this city gave the first performance of 
the comic opera, “The Millionaire Aviator,” 
before a crowded house at the Teck The- 
ater last evening. The book of the opera 
was written by John D. Wells, one of Buf- 
falo’s well-known newspaper men. It is 
both witty and amusing. The music, com- 
posed by Seth Clark, the director of the 
chorus, was tuneful and well suited to the 
text. The following members of the chorus 
took prominent part: Dr. Oscar Franken- 
stein, Dr. F. C. Busch, Charles C. Yates, 
Dr. H. M. Chester, Dr. Lloyd C. Leland, 
Arthur Rodenbach, B. F. Shivler, George 
A. Busch, Charles McCreary and Gilbert 
H. Penn. F. H. H. 





Bispham and Mme. Mulford, Soloists 
in “Elijah” in Newark 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 11.—In the psesen- 
tation of “Elijah” last evening the Schu- 
bert Oratorio Society sang to a large au- 
dience in a manner that revealed the ability 
and accomplishments of the conductor, 
Louis Arthur Russell. Mr. Russell’s ability 
stood out in more striking relief for the 
reason that the choral and orchestral equip- 
ment of the society is not altogether ade- 
quate. David Bispham was the baritone 
soloist of the evening and Florence Mul- 
ford was contralto soloist. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schaup and Mrs. Jessie Marshall, sopranos, 
and Alfred D. Shaw, tenor, had other solo 
parts. Mr. Bispham was at his best, and 
the audience showed its appreciation by en- 
thusiastic applause. Mme. Mulford’s suc- 





Singer in South America 





CONSTANTINO AS A CANAL INSPECTOR 


Boston Opera Tenor Does Not Believe United States Can Complete 
Panama Undertaking Within Five Years—Popularity of the 








Boston, Nov. 14.—“Irrespective of what 
Colonel Goethals or any other engineer 
connected with the Panama Canal under- 
taking has to say, it certainly seems to me 
and no doubt to all casual observers that 
the work is not likely to be completed in 
three years or even in five years,” remarked 
Constantino, the tenor of the Boston Opera 
Company, in an interview with MusIcAL 
AmeErICcA’s representative one day last week. 

Incidentally, if the Panama Canal had 
been in operation Constantino would un- 
doubtedly have arrived in Boston in time 
to sing in “Mefistofele” at the opening per- 
formance of the season. A storm in the 
Pacific Ocean and the poor service from 
Chili contributed to delay his arrival, so 
that he missed his connection in Panama 
with the steamer for New York. Instead 
of making close connections at Panama, 
Constantino had four days to wait and 
he spent the time in looking over the work 
on the canal. 

“It is a tremendous undertaking, as every- 
one knows,” said Constantino. “But it 1s 
absolutely impossible to obtain any ade- 
quate idea of the immensity of the task 
which the United States has undertaken ex- 
cept by a personal visit to the scene of the 
operations. I understand that the work 
was placed in the hands of Colonel 
Goethals, a United States Army engineer, 
about two years ago, and according to 
reports I heard while in Panama there has 
been tremendous progress made since then, 
but the work is colossal and, looking at it 
purely, of course, from the standpoint of 
the average citizen not versed in engineer- 
ing matters, I must say that it gave me 
the impression of requiring much more 
than five years for completion, which, they 
tell me, is the time fixed by the Colonel. 

“The voyage up from Panama was par- 
ticularly enjoyable, the service in all re- 
spects being excellent, but the steamship 
service from Chili to Panama is abomina- 
ble.” 

An evidence of the great popularity of 
the distinguished Spanish tenor in South 
America is contained in the fact that in- 
stead of singing only the thirty perform- 
ances for which he was originally engaged, 
he sang in forty-seven operatic productions 
and in many private concerts during the 
season and was re-engaged for next season. 
He will appear then in several of the most 
important South American cities, opening 
the new opera house in San Paulo, Brazil, 
where he has been engaged for eight per- 
formances. His engagements at other places 
are for eight performances in Rio Janeiro, 
ten performances in Chili and thirty per- 
formances in Buenos Ayres. 

“The Teatro Colon in Buenos Ayres is 
one of the largest, if not the largest, of 


opera houses in the world,” said Constan- 
tino, “and although it is not in any respect 
as beautiful an opera house as the one here 
in Boston, it is exceptionally good acous- 
tically. The bomb which was thrown dur- 
ing one of the performances in the Colon 
last season did no serious damage to the 
opera house. | understand that the new 
opera house in San Paulo is to be very 
large, and elaborate in interior decoration.” 

A large subsidy was given to the parties 
interested in the erection of the new opera 
house by the Brazilian Government, with 
the explicit understanding that the new 
theater should be opened next season by 
Constantino. 

Constantino has brought back with him 
from South America an interesting collec- 
tion of gifts which he received from in- 
dividuals and from societies of various 
kinds, but the gift in which perhaps he 
takes the greatest interest and pride is a 
gold medal, handsomely engraved and 
ornamented with jewels, which was pre- 
sented to him by the stage hands and other 
employees of the opera house in Santiago, 
Chili. He was one of the honored guests 
at a banquet given by the Spanish Society 
in Argentina in connection with the ob- 
servance of the centennial anniversary of 
the independence of that country. He was 
presented with a number of autograph 
copies of books from men prominent in 
literature of Buenos Ayres, in one of which 
an admiring writer speaks of him as the 
“king of tenors.” -A gold watch was pre- 
sented to him by the management of the 
opera house in Santiago, Chili, and he at 
once gave it to be sold by lottery for some 
charity. 

Constantino will not only sing many 
times at the Boston Opera House during 
the twenty weeks’ season just opened, but 
will also be heard at the Metropolitan in 
New York, where he will sing in “Rigo- 
letto” with Mme. Melba and Renaud, No- 
vember 24. He will also sing in a per- 
formance of “La Bohéme” in Chicago at 
some time during the season, and has been 
engaged for a concert in Pittsburg, Pa., and 
for performances by the Boston Opera 
Company in Springfield, Mass. 

In his first appearance this season at the 
Boston Opera House in “Rigoletto” last 
Wednesday evening, Constantino was 
greeted by found after round of hearty, 
welcoming applause from an _ audience 
which entirely filled the opera house and 
during the performance the new rule re- 
garding encores seemed in great danger of 
being broken. Constantino’s interpretation 
of the part of the Duke is artistically con- 
ceived and beautifully executed, and it is 
unquestionably one of his best roles. 


D. L. L. 





cess was on a plane with Mr. Bispham’s, 
both her dramatic power and the warmth 
and beauty of her voice showing out re- 
splendently. 





Director Woodruff’s Five Choruses 


Arthur Woodruff, the well-known choral 
director, is rehearsing the various organ- 
izations under his charge for the following 


concerts: University Glee Club of New 
York City, January 28 and April 27, 1911, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria; Women’s Choral 
Society of Jersey City, January 20 and 
April 21, at Elks siall; Orange Musical 
Art Society, January 27 and April 28, at 
the Lyceum; Lyric Club of Newark, Jan- 
uary 25 and April 26, at Wallace Hall; 
Summit Club, January 31 and May 2, at the 
Beechwood. 





NEW FRENCH PIANIST 
MAKES DEBUT HERE 


[Continued from page 1] 


him in good stead in achieving some very 
striking and beautiful results, of which 
the Beethoven sonata afforded notable 
examples. His tone is large and in a 
climax its sonority is remarkable. More 
pleasing, though, is his pianissimo which, 
thanks to his mastery of pedal effects, he 
knows how to color with rare, iridescent 
hues. 

A great outburst of applause followed 
his delivery of the Mozart sonata. Mr. 
Borchard makes no attempt to infuse any 
fantastic or outré elements into his read- 
ing of it. Realizing that Mozart did not 
compose with the modern pianoforte in 
mind he does not lose his sense of relative 
proportions and never attempts to set the 
composition in too large a frame. His 
passage work was of the kind to which the 
sadly abused adjective “pearly” could lit- 
erally have been applied without the 
slightest exaggeration resulting. ’ 

Mr. Borchard’s Chopin is not the Polish 
Chopin, with its passionate melancholy of 
underlying mood. It is not characterized 


by that elusive rubato for the recipe of 
which the Poles seem stubbornly to persist 
in maintaining the secret. It is French 
from top to toe, redolent of polish, suavity, 
grace. These qualities were eminently ob- 
servable in the waltzes, which the pianist 
played in a very individual fashion. In the 
Nocturne one missed somewhat the full 
measure of its poetic content, but it was 
much applauded. In the virile Polonaise 
there were a number of significant de- 
partures, though not all of them for the 
better. The famous left hand octaves 
found Mr. Borchard fully able to cope 
with them. 
Comments of the daily papers: 


This young Frenchman’s art, while Gallic in its 
poise and in its delicate incisiveness, showed itself 
broad and inclusive enough last evening to pro- 
vide at the opening of M. Borchard’s recital a 
performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp 
nunor, opus 27, that appeale! to the hearts as 
well as the brains of his hearers. With a touch 
that was firm, yet tender, the pianist evoked a 
stream of beautiful tone from under his strong 
and agile fingers.—The Tribune. 


Mr. Borchard played it ((Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” Sonata) in a serious and musi-ianly 1man- 
ner, showing that he was an artist with ideals.— 


The Sun. 


A thorough test of a pianist’s art is expected 
often in his interpretation of Chopin. and from 
that viewpoint Borchard was a revelation. Sev- 
eral enthusiasts said he surprised even Essipoff 
in his delightful playing of the great musician's 
waltzes and polonaise.—The Press. 
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** * 

A. F. Thiele has announced a series of 
three concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra to be given at Dayton, O.; the 
first December 5. 

* * * 

Elvin Singer, the Detroit music teacher, 
has purchased a valuable property in that 
city and proposes to erect upon it a ten- 
story apartment hotel. 

x * * 

Frances Estella Thompson, of Baltimore, 
a pupil of J. Harry Deems, has been ap- 
pointed organist of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church in that city. 

* *x * 

A morning recital of songs and stories 
for children and adults was given on No- 
vember 15 at Berkeley Hall, New York, 
by Laura Sedgewick Collins and Ida 
Miille. 

* * * 

William Lester gave an organ recital in 
the Memorial Church, Kenosha, Wis., No- 
vember 8. He gave works by Bach, Ben- 
nett, Sinding, Foote, Massenet, Reger, and 
Schubert. 

+ * + 


Frank L. Shackleford has been chosen 
tenor soloist of the First Congregational 
Church, East Orange, N. J. Mr. Shackle- 
ford is a pupil of Dr. Franklin Lawson, of 
New York. 

* o* * 

Ernest Douglas has organized a chorus in 
Los Angeles for the study of oratorio 
selections, and rehearsals have been begun 
on Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and 
Stanford’s “Awake, My Heart.” 

‘a 3 

Mrs. A. J. Parker, teacher of singing 
for many years in Galveston, Tex., and 
conductor of the Ladies’ Musical Club of 
that city, is spending this Winter in New 
York, studying with Victor Harris. 

* * * 

An interesting concert was given at the 
First Presbyterian Church at Bloomfield, 
N. J., on October 31, by Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Pearl Benedict, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Earl Cartwright, bass. 

a ae 

Walter L. Bogert, president of the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians, New 
York, announces tnat at the next meeting 
of the association on November 22, Dr. 
E. W. Scripture will speak on “Some New 
Points on the Voice.” 

kK *x* * 

Samuel Pierson Lockwood and Mrs. 
George D. Rhead recently gave the first of 
a series of violin and piano sonata recitals 
to an appreciative audience in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The composers represented were 
Handel, Bach and Veracini. 

* * * 

Leslie S. Bingley, baritone, for four years 
a pupil of Perry Averill, has met with great 
success in concert work recently. After a 
concert given in Newburgh recently the 
press of that city spoke in terms of high 
praise concerning Mr. Bingley’s singing. 

« x * 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is 
to give four concerts in Columbus in No- 
vember, December, March and April. Mme. 
Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will be soloist at one of the concerts, 
and Hans Richard, pianist, at another. 

* * * 

In memory of David G. Wood, a special 
organ recital was given by John M’E. 
Ward, in the St. Marks Lutheran Church, 


New York, on November 15. Sullivan, 
Bach, Stanford, Parker, Andrews and 
Smart were the composers represented. 

« « * 


Mme. Schumann-Heink opened her South- 
western tour last week with a song recital 
in Fort Worth, where she faced an audi- 
ence of over 2,000 people. In the last four 
days she has given concerts in Oklahoma 
City, Wichita, Kansas City and Ottawa. 

x * * 

Silas J. Titus, baritone, of Pittsburg, has 

been chosen instructor of music at Waynes- 
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Wallingford, Conn., has a choral society 
just organized with a membership of ninety. 


Professor Loubin has been engaged as di- 
rector. 


burg College, Waynesburg, Pa., and also 
leader of the Women’s Society of that 
town. Mr. Titus is the baritone soloist at 
the Bellefield Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burg. 

ME Bae 

It is hoped in the near future that Smith 

College may own a musical museum, and 
as a nucleus for this the music department 
has recently received some Chinese instru- 
ments, a gift from Hannah O’Mally, of the 
class of 1909, who at present is living in 
Manila. 

* * * 


The Shuberts have announced that an- 
other $1,000 has been added to their offer 
for the best operetta by American authors 
and composers, similar in type to “Madame 
Troubadour.” This additional amount has 
been offered by Charles K. Harris, the 
music publisher. 

* * * 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who has just 
celebrated her twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary, opens her concert season in Omaha 
on the 15th of this month. Mme. Zeisler 
comes to New York for her annual piano- 
forte recital on January 7, when she will 
be heard in Carnegie Hall. 

* * * 

Josef Hofmann will give his third New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of December 3, when another in- 
teresting program will be presented. This 
will be the last recital to be given by Hof- 
mann until late in the Spring, when he 
makes his farewell appearance. 

* * * 

Interesting song recitals were given by 
the Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal., on 
October 25 and November 5. At the first 
of these Bernice de Pasquali, the soprano, 
and Antonio Scotti, baritone, were heard, 
in numbers from “Don Giovanni,” “Barber 


of Seville,” “Pagliacci,” “Mignon,” and 
other operas. 
x * * 
A Coffeyville, Kan., audience found 


pleasure in a concert given by James West- 
ley White, basso, and Dalla Hoover, violin- 
ist. Mr. White’s selections were by Handel, 
von Fielitz, de Fontenailles, Amy Wood- 
ford-Finden, E. Nevin, E. Pett and F. Bul- 
lard. The violin numbers were by Viotti, 
Dedla and Prume. 
*K * ok 

Reese F. Veatch, a graduate of the Unio 
Northern College of Music, of which 
Charles S. Wengeird is the director, has 
met with considerable success in Big 
Rapids, Mich., where he has organized a 
choral society and operatic club. Mr. 
Veatch is now planning an artists’ series of 
concerts, as well as a May festival. 

x * * 

Alice Louise Mertens, the contralto, ap- 
peared recently at a concert at Atlantic 
City, N. J., and her voice was heard to 
good advantage in the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto” and a quartet arrangement of the 
sextet from “Lucia.” She has many en- 
gagements as a result of her work at the 
Auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. J., this 
Summer. 

x * * 

Earl Cartwright, the baritone soloist of 
Boston, has been engaged to sing in a pro- 
duction of “Elijah” by the Brockton 
(Mass.) Choral Society, Emil Mollenhauer 
director, December 10. Other early season 
engagements of Mr. Cartwright are in 
Newburyport, Mass., November 15; West- 
field, Mass., November 25, and in Boston, 
December 2. 

+ * * 

Works by Grieg, Gounod, Bruch, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Wieniawski, Kaufman and 
others were heard at a concert given by 
Agnes Reifsnyder, contralto, and Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist, in Griffith Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on November 11. Miss Reifsnyder 
disclosed a voice of much beautv wnuie 
Mr. Kaufman’s excellent playing won con- 
siderable applause. 

* +. * 

Sembrich, Bispham, the Husses and Lil- 
lian Littlehales are the artists announced 
for the Charlotte (N. C.) Musical Asso- 
ciation’s Concert Course at the Academy of 
Music. Miss Littlehales will assist Mr. 





and Mrs. Huss at the January concert, play- 

ing with Mr. Huss his new ’cello sonata, 

which he gave so successfully in London 

last Summer with Miss May Mukle. 
se 

The Russian dancers, Anna Pavlowa, 
Mikail Mordkin and the Imperial Russian 
ballet, at Powers Theater, Monday even- 
ing, October 31, displayed such enchanting 
grace and visions of animated beauty as 
to come as a revelation to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where cantering, clogging and kick- 
ing of musical comedies have been the al- 
most incessant diet of the recent past. 

* * * 

A joint recital of interest was given at 
the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, No- 
vember 11 by J. C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, 
and Adelin Fermin, baritone, both mémbers 
of the, Peabody faculty. Mr. Van Hulsteyn 
fully sustained his reputation as a solo 
artist by his excellent work. It was Mr. 
Fermin’s first public appearance in Balti- 
more. His program consisted of Dutch and 
French songs, which were admirably sung. 

iy ae 

The season’s work of the Musical De- 
partment of the Omaha Woman’s Club, 
Blanche Sorenson leader, opened on Octo- 
ber 27 with a miscellaneous program ar- 
ranged by Ruth Ganson. The first meet- 
ing of the Tuesday Morning Musical Club 
of the same city, Mrs. Myron Larned presi- 
dent, took place on November 2, in the 
form of “President’s Day.” Dr. Frederic 
Freemantel, tenor, sang, accompanied by 
Mrs. Freemantel. 

0 

So much interest was shown in the 
Fanning-Turpin song recital given at Web- 
ster City, Ia., on Monday evening, October 
24, that W. H. Cook, the manager of this 
concert, found it necessary to arrange for 
a special concert train for people in the 
surrounding towns who wished to attend. 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin have just 
been giving recitals at four of the universi- 
ties in Ohio, one of which, at the Ohio 
State University, was their fifth return en- 
gagement. 

x * * 

The entire musical collection of the late 
W. Edward Heimendahl has been turned 
over to the library of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, of Baltimore, by his widow, as 
a memorial to her husband. Mr. Héimen- 
dahl, who died some months ago, was in- 
structor of voice and violin at the Pea- 
body Conservatory. The collection con- 
sists chiefly of scores of standard operas, 
oratorios, symphonies, cantatas, etc., to- 
gether with a large number of rare manu- 
scripts and publications on music which 
could not easily be duplicated. 

* * * 

Mark Andrews has just completed his 
second sonata for the organ and it is now 
ready for publication, having been accepted 
by the H. W. Gray Co., of New York. In 
the opinion of *many musicians who have 
heard the four movements it even excels 
the first sonata, which has received tre- 
mendous popularity in the short time of its 
existence. This new work is in C minor 
and has a noble theme in its first movement. 
The scherzo is particularly original and its 
haunting melodies and complicated rhythms 
are characteristic of Mr. Andrews’s best 
style. 

* * * 

An organization known as the Fortnightly 
Music Club has been established in Balti- 
more by Florence M. Giese, the object of 
which will be to give informal talks on the 
history and significance of music, musical 
forms, etc., illustrated at the piano. The 
program for this season includes the study 
of themes from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra programs; opera from Mozart to 
the present time; piano and song literature, 
with opportunities for ensemble work from 
the active members of the club. The or- 
ganization consists of forty active and as- 
sociate members. 

fe 

Manager Bernhard Ulrich, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, writing to Baltimore 
in regard to the opening opera of the series 
of ten performances to be given in the lat- 
ter city, says: “While there is nothing 
definitely decided and the time is far ahead, 
I should be in favor of giving an opera 
such as ‘Carmen’ for the opening per- 
formance. Let us have the views of the 
Baltimore public in the matter.” Impres- 
arios, managers and artists declare that 
upon the impression created by the opening 
opera of any season may depend the suc- 
cess of the entire series. 

x * * 

Edward F. Johnston gave the following 
programs at the weekly organ recitals at 
Cornell University, November 4 and Ir: 
November 4—Funeral march, Chopin (in 
memoriam); “Little” G minor fugue, 


Bach; Sonata No. 2, ..1endelssohn; “Medi- 
tation,” Mailly; Humoreske, Dvorak; Noc- 
turne in E flat, Chopin; Rakoczy March, 
Hungarian. November 11—Fugue in E 
flat, Bach; Sonata in G, Capocci; Adagio 
(Symphony Pathetique), Tschaikowsky; 
“Liebestod” “Tristan und Isolde,” Wag- 
ner; Grand March (“Tannhauser’”), Wag- 
ner; Nocturne, Munro; “La Cinquantaine,” 
Gabriel Marie. 
x * * 

Music for services in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Flushing, L. I., had 
been provided by a volunteer choir for 
twenty-five years until November 6. On 
that day the volunteer choir refused to 
sing, some professional singers were rushed 
to the scene to meet the strike emergency, 
and the entire congregation was divided 
into two factions, one desiring the main- 
tenance of the choir and the other asking 
for a quartet. Imogen Areson, the organ- 
ist, who succeeded the late A. H. Harris, 
who had directed the choir for twenty-five 
years until his death a year ago, submitted 
her resignation and the entire choir fol- 
lowed suit. 

* * * 

Word has been received by Professor 
J. J. McClellan, organist and composer of 
Salt Lake City, of the action taken -by the 
board of control of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress to make a rendition of the 
famous “Irrigation Ode” an integral part 
of every session of the congress. The 
words of the ode were by Mrs. Gilbert 
McClurg, of Colorado Springs, and the 
music by Professor McClellan. It has been 
presented three times by the Ogden Taber- 
nacle Choir, first in Ogden, at a session 
of the congress in 1903; second, at the 
Portland exhibition in 1905, when Emma 
Lucy Gates was the scloist, and last, at 
the Sacramento session of the congress in 
1907. 

* * * 

It looked for a time as though the 
Woman’s Music Club of Columbus, O., 
would be obliged to give up its series of 
concerts because of the large decrease in 
its subscription list. This organization re- 
quires 2,500 subscriptions to enable it to 
finance its concerts. Although it looked 
as though this number could not be ob- 
tained, the city seems now to have awak- 
ened to the needs of the occasion and all 
things point to a continuation of the good 
work this organization has fostered in tne 
past. Bernice de Pasquali, Elizabeth Clark, 
George Harris, Jr., Dalton-Baker, André 
Benoist and David Bispham are some of 
the artists whom the society will present 
this season. 

a ae 

The Musical Art Club, of Baltimore, 
after practically reorganizing, has elected 
officers for 1910-11. They are G. Fred 
Kranz, president; John P. Tingle, secre- 
tary; Charles N. Parrish, treasurer; David 
S. Melamet, director. The Art Club, 
whose personnel comprises the leading 
male singers of the city church choirs, 
was organized in 1900 with eighteen men. 
Its splendid work at the Brooklyn >anger- 
fest a few years ago when, in competition 
with organizations having from 200 to 300 
members, it carrie. off first prize, won for 
it an enviable reputation that it has since 
well maintained. About three years ago 
the membership was increased to thirty 
voices. 

x * * 

The Thursday Musical of Minneapolis 
gave a program largely of Mozart’s com- 
positions at its last regular meeting. Bach 
and Meyerbeer were the other only com- 
posers represented on the program. Cora 
Rickard gave the Bach Toccata in F for 
the organ and Mrs. Florence Greaves 
Walter, Mrs. C. H. Kinnard and Mrs. E. 
M. Pennock gave the Bach Concerto for 
piano. Kathleen Hart, who has recently 
returned from Berlin, sang “Batti, Batti,” 
from “Don Giovanni,” and an aria from 
“Figaro.” The other Mozart compositions 
included the second and third movements 
of the sonata, op. 53, played by Margaret 
Drew and Mrs. H. Mcl. Morton; the violin 
concerto, op. 121, with the David cadenzas, 
given by William MacPhail with Margaret 
Gilmore at the piano; and an aria from 
“Tl Re Pastore,” sung by Ednah Hall, Ru- 
dolph Peterson giving the violin obbligato. 
The Meyerbeer selection was an aria from 
“Robert le Diable,” sung by Mrs. Edith 
Pierce Daubach. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Alda, Mme.—Chicago, Nov. 20; Minneapolis, Nov. 
21; Pittsburg, Nov. 24. 

Anderson, Sara—New York, Nov. 20. 

Austin, Florence—Norwalk, Conn., Nov. 22. 

Barrére, George—Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 22. 

Benedict, Peari—Montreal, Nov. 25. 

Benoist, André—New York, Nov. 20; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 28; New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York, Nov. 29; Lyceum Theater. 
New York, Nov. 30. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 22. 

Borchard, Adolphe—Philadelphia, Nov. 19; Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, Nov. 22 (aft.). 

Bryant, Rose—Worcester, No. 22; Westfield, N. J., 
Nov. 25. 

Campanari, Giuseppe—Hopkinsville, Ky., Nov. 21 
Macon, Ga., Nov. 24; Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 25; 
Gainesville, Ga., Nov. 25. 

Cartwright, Ear qd, NWN. j.,. Nov. 2s. 

Croxton, Frank—-Poughkeepsie, Nov. 22. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Toronto, Nov. 22; Boston, 
Nov. 24; Montreal, Nov. 26. 

Dubinsky, Viadimir—Hoboken, N. J., Nov. 20; 
New Rochelle, Nov. 23. 

Eddy Clarence—Detroit, Nov. 19; Buffalo, Nov. 
20; Columbus, O., Nov. 21; Astoria, N. Y., 
Nov. 22. 

Falk, Jules—Boston, Nov. 21. 

Fanning, Cecii—Cleveland, Nov. 25. 

Fornia, Rita—Denver, Nov. 22. 

French, Myrta—New York, Nov. 23. 

Gerville-Réache, Mme.—Winnipeg, Nov. 21; 
Grand Forks, N. D., Nov. 22; Fargo, N. D., 
Nov. 24. 

Goldman, Edw. Franko—New York, Nov. 20. 

Gluck, Alma—Milwaukee, Nov. 20; New York, 
Nov. 22 and 25. 

Hadley, Henry—Boston, Nov. 19; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 25-26; New York, Nov. 27; Seattle, Dec. 
4 and 8. 

Hambourg, Boris—Baltimore, Nov. 25. 








sig WURLITZER 


THE BIG MONEY-SAY! 





For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
reds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 

0 cornets, only $10; 
gus violin outfits, only $50; 





20 violin outfits, only $10; 
25 guitar and mandolin 


outfits, only $12.5 Free- 
course of music Seiad with 
instrument, 
Many other rare_opportunities in Bann Instrv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 


eve’ eythiia musical. Easy month] ments. Sheet 
Music and instruction ks at t halt. 7 oe 


rR = new catal ogue of Musical Instruments 
Mage | toby profusely illustrated. Also 

new music Free if you men- 

tion Sestonamedl youare interested in. Write to-day. 
OF Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. = The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 


John Markert & Co. 


Violin and Bow Makers 


Importers of old and new violins and ‘cellos, bows and 
strings. MUSIC Artistic Repairing. 


33 WEST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 
THE 


JOACHIM TESTED STRINGS 


J. G. SCHROEDER, 10 E. 17th St., NEW YORK 


VIOLINS Old and New. Expert Appraisal and 
Highest Grade Repairing 



































| THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OFA 


fea 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possibie grade of piates 
that money can buy 


Oo. &. RELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Hamlin, Geo.—Carnegie Hall, New York, Nov. 
20; Yale College, Nov. 29. 

Has:ings, Frederick—New York, Nov. 20; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 25. 


Hofmann, Josef—Providence, R. I., Nov. 22; Phil 
adelphia, Nov. 23; Minneapolis, Nov. 25; Chi- 


cago, Nov. 27. 

Hudson Caroline—Pittsburg, Nov. 24. 

Jomellt Mme.—Boston, Nov. 22. 

Kellerman, Merei~2ibousne. Nov. 20-21; 
Huntington, W. Va., Nov. 22; Pittsburg, Nov. 
24; Huntington, W. Va., Nov. 25; Washington, 
Nov. 27. 

Kerns, Grace—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 22; West- 
field, N. J., Nov. 25. 

Kerr, U. S.—Milford, Mass., Nov. 25. 

Kohler, Leah—Newark, Nov 20. 

La Farge, Frank—Buffalo, Nov. 22. 

La Ross, Earle—Nazareth, Pa., Nov. 21. 

Lathrop, Mrs. Ben.—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Nov. 21. 

Listeman, Virginia—Louisville, Ky., Nov. 22; Eau 
Claire, Wis., Nov. 22; Beloit, Wis., Nov. 24; 
Ficksburg, Wis., Nov. 28; Greenwood, Wis., 
Nov. 29; Chicago, Nov. 30. 

Mannes, David—New York, Nov. 20. 

Mannes, Clara—New York, Nov. 20. 

Macmillen, Francis—Milwaukee, Nov. 20. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—(Lecture-Rec'tals) Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 21. 

McCue, Bea'rice—Hartford, Conn., Nov. 24. 

Miller, Christine—Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; Chi- 
cago, I!l., Nov. 22. 

Mulford, Florence—Milwaukee, Nov. 21. 

Murphy, Lambert—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 22; 
Pittsburg, Nov. 24; Westfield, N. J., Nov. 25. 
Musgrove, Thomas W.—Hopkinsville, Ky., Nov. 
21; Macon, Ga., Nov. 24; Atlanta, Nov. 25; 

Gainesville, Ga., Nov. 26. 

Nichols, Marie—Boston, Nov. 22. 

Ormond, Lilla—Duluth, Nov. 19; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 20; Red Wing, Minn., Nov. 21; Albert 
Lea, Minn., Nov. 22; Burlington, Ia., Nov. 24; 
Keobeek, Ia., Nov. 26; Columbia, Mo., Nov. 28; 
3aldwin, Kan., Nov. 29. 

Ormsby, Frank—Poughkeepsie, Nov. 22. 

Puyans, B. Emilio—Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 20. 

Sammarco, Mario—Denver, Nov. 22. 

Scharwenka, Xavier—New York, Nov. 26. 

Mme.—Omaha, Nov. 22; Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 25-26. 

Schwahn, Bertram—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 
Nov. 22 (evg.). 

Sembrich, Mme.—Bualo, Nov. 22. 

Sherwood, Wm. H.—Louisville, Ky., Nov. 22 

Stoffregen, Elfriede—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Nov 19. 

Turpin, H. B.—Cleveland, Nov. 25. 

Wilson, Flora—Wilson, N. C., Nov. 22; Char- 
lotte, N C., Nov. 23; Rocky Mount, N. C., 
Nov 25. 

Winkler, Leopold—Brooklyn, Nov. 20; New York, 
Nov. 24. 

Witek, Anton—Boston, Oct. 20. 

Wyckoff, Eva Emma—Washington, Nov. 27. 


Schumann-Heink, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Nov. 109; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 22; Boston, Nov. 25-26. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Hamilton, O., 
Nov. 19; Cincinnati, Nov. 25-26. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Holyoke, Mass., Nov. 21; Buf- 
falo, Nov. 26. 

Kneisel Quartet—-New York, Nov. 15; Oshkosh, 
Wis., Nov. 17; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 18; Wau- 
sau, Wis., Nov. 19; Chicago, Nov. 20; Madison, 
Wis, Nov. 22; Duluth, Minn., Nov. 23; Eau 
Claire, Wis., Nov. 24. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—New York, Nov. 27. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David (Sonata Recitals) — 
Belasco Theater, New York, Nov. 20. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—New York, Nov. 23. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
Nov. 19, 20, 25, 27. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—New Theater, 
New York, Nov. 20 and 27. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 25, 
26. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Brooklyn, 
Nov. 20; New York, Nov. 22, 25, 27. 

Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra — Pittsburg, Nov. 
25, 26. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Nov. 20. 

Sousa’s Band—Buffalo, Nov. 24. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—-St. Louis, Nov. 20, 
25, 26, 27. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Nov. 20, 
232, 27. 

Thomas Orchestra—Detroit, Nov. 19; Milwaukee, 
Nov. 20; Chicago, Nov. 25, 26. 

Weber Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Nov 
25. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 26. 








‘The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands Music-Lovers the 
world over take “The Etude” B.. . because they 
cannot do without it. 
Its immense following is due to the fact that it is 
necessary, that in exc for the $1.50 you send 
us you receive in return d year at t: 
180 pieces of music in all styles and oan for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at 
1000 of the brightest, brainiest Aer ar- 
ticles, written by the world’s foremost musicians 
and teachers, and selected by experts to make every- 
thing you do in music more inspiring, entertaining 
and instructive. 
Write mentioning “Musical America” and enclose 
five two-cent stamps for fine rr copy of “Etude” 
and our booklet Py The Aim o the Etude. oe 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Christmas of a Lifetime! 





The Christmas that brings into the home 
THE NEW 88 NOTE 
PLAYER 


ANGELU PIANO 


the piano that anyone can play artistically with personal expression. 
Each Christmas brings its own most treasured gift to be cherished above 


the rest. But there is one Christmas like which there can be no other— 
the ANGELUS CHRISTMAS. 


We would wish that all who ever have the Angelus might receive it or bestow it, 
as a Christmas Gift. For a Christmas Gift is a thing whose value in dollars is its 
smallest part. And the Angelus can never be measured in terms of money. 


The Angelus is a gift of man’s genius to man. It is priceless. 

You pay for in the Angelus only what you pay for in any other player-piano—the 
cost of its material and manufacture. You pay nothing for the higher genius that 
enables the Angelus-pianist to attain at once the same artistic, individual interpreta- 
tion that marks the playing of the concert pianist. This gift can be yours with no 
other player-instrument whatever. 

Only the Angelus can give you the most wonderful and important device on any 
player-instrument 


M4 This is the only device that enables you to control the tempo 
The Phrasing Lever exactly as you would if you were 


artistically and personall y 
a trained musician playing by hand Almost equally essential are these additional devices exclusive 
to the Angelus :~The Melodant, the Melody Buttons, the Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Sustaining 
Pedal Device and the Artistyle Music Rolls. 
Our Agency in your City will demonstrate the Angelus to you. You can have it 
delivered for Christmas on the most liberal terms of payment or exchange. 
Make this Your Angelus Christmas— the Christmas of a lifetime for your whole family. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY Business Established 1877 Meriden, Conn. 


REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET LONDON 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Songs From The Operas (For Tenor) 


Edited by H. E. Krehbiel 
Price, postpaid: paper, cloth back, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.50 





Like its companion volumes of Songs from the Operas, this 
collection contains examples from all the important schools 
of operatic composition, arranged chronologically, from the 
earliest Italian productions down to the present day. All 
arias are equipped with a faithful and singable English 
version; variants and interpolated cadenzas are given over 
the staff in small notes; and from the editor’s very copi- 
ous notes a thorough understanding of each song may be 
obtained, with a view to its correct interpretation. 








Notr—This work will be sent with return privilege to those withaccounts 
in good standing, and to those with no accounts upon recetpt of price, 
which will be returned, less postage, if not satisfactory. 


H. E,. KREHBIEL 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
Order of your home dealer or the above houses. 











Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celesta 
Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a model of 
| elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration 
even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 
students, giving to the latter just what most teachers cannot give— 
actual voice ‘demonstrations.’ ”’ 

Th: at’ s what so eminent an authority as Henry T. Finck says in his 






book, “Success in Music and How It Is Won.”—(Scribner’s). 
mrt: Victor Red Seal Records 
10-inch, $2 12-inch, $3 


enable you to study not only the voice of Caruso, but of Calvé, Eames, 

Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 

and Tetrazzini, all of whom make records exciusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these artists 
Write tor catalogue giving a complete list of Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


| eo trkerting 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 














Hlason & Haulin 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 





VERETT 
PIANO 
One of the three great 


Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnaci New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 























Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 














For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place 





New York 




















Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


The Bainain Corgany 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 











um Sterling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 











CONN. 


‘DERBY 




















If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


Published &Y "he Music Trades Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue New York 








sidered by expert 
.~ be the finest now 
They contain more 
ble improvements than 
Mie other 


Grand and Jnverted Grand Warerooms: 


Pianos em Ys 








New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 























The Strich & Zeidler Piano | 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 


-140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 



































| The VOSE & VOSE 

| aa €STAB. i 165) ‘ Gite 
crvoe | Vose & Sonsi=== 

| QUALITY CAN BOSTON. KER ree | 








Federal Printing Co., New York. 





